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Foreword. 


I  have  been  asked  by  many  per- 
sons to  take  up  the  history  of  Eliz- 
abethtown,  where  it  was  left  off  in 
1869  by  Mr.  Samuel  Haycraft,  and 
continue  it  to  the  present  time.  I 
have  consented  to  do  so,  although 
for  the  history  from  1869  to  1882, 
I  have  been  obliged  to  rely  upon 
older  citizens  of  the  town  for 
information  H.  A.  S. 


CHAPTER  L  j Helm  kept  his  unusual  pledge  by  pay- 

The  Building  of  the  L.  &  N.  and  the  :  inS  the  Meeting  Creek  tax   up  to  the 
E.  &  P.  Railroads.  j  "ime  of  his  death. 

It  is  rather  a  remarkable  fact  that  j  The  vote  of  Hardin  county  not  only 
the  small  town  of  Elizabethtown  S  insured  the  building  of  the  railroad 
should  have  furnished  the  first  Pres-  but  ifc  als0  insured  it  being  built 
ident  of  two  of  the  first  railroads  of '  througri  Hardin  county. 
Kentucky.  Gov.  John  L.  Helm  was  Gov.  Helm  also  had  a  provision  put 
the  first  President  of  the  L.  &  N.  and  in  the  charter  of  the  railroad  to  the 
Mr.  Samuel  B.  Thomas  was  the  first  effect  that  all  trains  should  stop  at  the 
President  of  the  Elizabethtown  &  county-seat  of  Hardin  county,  and 
Paducah,  which  is  now  known  as  the  they  have  done  this  from  the  time  the 
Kentucky  Division  of  the  Illinois  Cen-  railroad  was  built  up  to  the  present 
tral.  |  iday. 

Gov.  Helm  belonged  to  one  of  the  —   


pioneer  families  which  came  to  Ken- 
tacky  from  Virginia.  He  was  a  lawyer 
of  prominence  at  the  Elizabethtown 
bar  and  a  very  large  land  owner,  re- 
siding at  the  "Helm  Place,"  and  culti- 
vating several  thousand  acres  with  100 
or  more  negroes,  whom  he  owned. 

He,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Samuel 
B.  Thomas,  was  the  leading  promot 
|  er  in  the  construction  of  the  Louis- 
j  viiie  &  Nashville    Railroad,  There 
I  wvre  two  routes  proposed  for  this  rail- 
road,  one  following  what  was  known 
j  as  the  "Upper"  Turnpike,  which  went 
;  through  Bardstown  and  Glasgow,  and 
the  other  was  the  "Lower"  Turnpike, 
which  passed  through  Elizabethtown 
>ad  Bowling  Green. 

The  decision  as  to  which  one  of  these  j 
routes  would  be  .accepted  depended  up- 
>n  riardin  and"  Nelso"   counties  To 
mild  the  road  at  all  depended  upon  j 
he  counties  which  it  traversed  voting  ; 
large  bonded  debts.  Gov.  Helm  and 
Mr.  Thomas  canvassed  Hardin  cott'oty, 
supporting  the  proposal    to  vote  a 
bonded  debt  of  $300,000,  and  Ben 
Hardin,  Gov.  Helm's  father-in  law  and 
;  the  most  distinguished  lawer  at  Bards- 
tii?&,  canvassed  Nelson  county  against 
a  bonded  debt.   Hardin  had  so  much 
influence  in  Nelson  county  that  the 
proposition  was  voted  down  and  Helm 
and  Thomas  had  so  much  influence  in 
Hardin  that  the  bonded  debt  carried. 

It  looked  for  a  time  like  Hardin  coun- 
ty would  vote  against  the  proposition 
but  Gov.  Helm,  who  was  a  shrewd  poli- 
tician as  well  as  a  popular  citizen, 
went  to  Meeting  Creek,  the  precinct 
j  with  the  smallest  amount  of  property 
/and  the  most  remote  from  the  pro- 


When  the  Board  of  Directors  was 
chosen  by  the  stockholders,  Gov.  Helm 
and  Mr.  Thomas  were  each  elected  Di 
rectors  and  the  Board  elected  Gov. 
Helm  the  first  President  of  the  railroad 

In  connection  with  the  bonded  debt, 
I  will  say  that  the  last  of  the  bonds 
were  paid  off  in  1883,  after  I  came  to 
Elizabethtown,  and  that  the  sale  of 
the  L.  &  N.  stock  paid  off  the  bonds 
and  left  a  balance  of  $40,000  in  the 
county  treasury.  An  equal  amount  of 
stock  in  the  road  was  given  to  the 
county  to  the  amount  of  the  subscribed 
bonded  debt. 

Hardin  county  got  the  L.  &  N.  by 
the  foresight  of  Helm  and  Thomas,  and 
the  stock  was  held  until  it  was  of  suffi- 
cient value  to  pay  off  the  bonds. 

Gov.  Helm  was  a  man  oT  pleasing 
presence  and  most  attractive  personal- 
ity. He  was  what  the  New  England 
people  call  a  "common  man,"  that  is  ! 
he  could  get  along  with  all  kinds  of 
people.  He  could  sit  down  and  whittle 
on  a  goods  box  with  a  most  ordinary 
man  and  could  then  go  into  the  Court 
room  and  conduct  a  difficult  case  in  a] 
masterly  way.  He  was  neither  purse 
proud  nor  land  proud,  and  a  man 
had  many  friends  and  practical 
enemies. 

He  was  the  only  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky elected  from  Hardin  county  "al- 
though Gov.  John  Young  Brown  was 
born  in  Elizabethtown,  but  elected  from 
another  county.  Helm  was  the  first 
Democratic  Gorernor  elected  after  the 
Civil  War.  The  Campaign  Committee 
presented  him  with  a  horse  and  buggy 
with  which  he  canvassed  a  great  part 
of  the  State.  In  the  election  of  Aup;u?t, 
1866,  he  defeated  John  M.  Harlan,  the 


jected  railroad,  and  in  a  speech  told 
the  people  if  they  would  vote  for  the  j  Republican    candidate,   by   an  over- 
bonds  he  would  pay  their  taxes  out  of  j  whelming  majority, 
his  own  pocketbook.    The  people  of  j    ^he  campaign  na(j  been  too  gr    t  aj 
Meeting  Creek  took  him  at  his  word  j  strain  upon  h^  ancj  ^e  became  ill  at ! 
and  voted  for  the  bond  issue,  and  Gov .  I  his  home  shortly  after  the  election.  He 


was  the  only  Governor  inaugurated 
away  from  the  State  Capital  as  he  took 
the  oath  of  office  at  his  home  at  Helm 
Place  and  died  shortly  afterward. 

His  wiiow  survived  him  for  about 
twenty  years.  She  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  women  I  ever  met  and 
entertained  at  her  old  family  mansion 
almost  up  to  the  time  of  her  death. 
There  is  a  large  family  of  children,  all 
of  whom  have  passed  away. 

George  and  Tom  Helm  died  while 
they  were  quite  young.  Gen.  Ben  Har- 
Helm,  who  commanded  the  Orphan 
Brigade  in  the  Confederate  army,  was 
killed  while  leading  his  men  at  the 
battle  of  Chickamaugua.  John  L.  Helm 
bought  out  the  other  heirs  in  Helm 
Place  and  lived  here  until  about  eight 
years  ago,  when  he  moved  to  Louisville. 
He  was  a  leading  citizen  in  the  State 
and  for  many  years  was  a  Director  of 
the  L.  &  N. 

He  was  killed  about  four  years  ago 
when  struck  by  an  automobile  in  Louis- 
ville. James  P.  Helm,  of  Louisville,  was 
one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  in  Kentucky 
The  daughters  were  Mrs.  Lizzie  Bruce, 
wife  of  Judge  H.  W.  Bruce,  Chief  Attor- 
ney of  the  L.  &  N.;  Mrs.  Thomas  Hays 
whose  husband  was  a  Major  in  the 
Confederate  army  and  served  in  the 
State  Senate;  Mrs.  Emily  Marriott, 
whose  husband  was  M.  H.  Marriott,  a 
lawyer  of  prominence  at  the  Elizabeth 
town  bar  and  once  a  Representative 
in  the  Legistature;  Miss  Lucinda  and 
Miss  Mary  Helm  who  were  distinguish- 
ed for  their  piety  and  the  great  work 
they  did  in  religious  undertakings, 


CHAPTER  II. 

Samuel  B.  Thomas  and  the  Building 
of  the  E.  &  P.  Railroad. 

Samuel  B.  Thomas  was  •  most '  con- 
spicuous character  in  the  history  of 
Elizabethtown.  He  was  born  near 
Sandy  Springs,  in  Montgomery  county, 
Maryland,  and  was  a  descendant  of  a 
Quaker  family.  I  have  often  thought 
that  it  was  rather  remarkable  that  he 
was  born  within  ten  miles  of  my 
home,  and  ia  the  same  county,  and 
that  I  should  have  come  from  the  same 
county  to  the  same  county  fifty  years 
after  he  did  and  married  his  grand- 
daughter, Miss  Lizzie  Payne. 

Mr.  Thomas  began  his  life  in  Ken- 
tucky as  a  stage  man  before  the  era  of 
railroads  and  made  a  large  part  of  his 
fortune  in  operating  the  two  stage 
lines  from  Louisville  to  Nashville,  and 
carrying  the  mails.  He  was  an  un- 
usual business  man.  He  had  a  beau  tiiul 
home  where  Mr.  W.  J.  Boyd  now  lives- 
As  stated  in  the  first  chapter,  Mr. 
Thomas  hadmachto  do  with  the  build- 
ing of  the  L.  &  N.  through  Hardin 
county.  His  greatest  achievement, 
however,  was  the  building  of  the  rail- 
road from  Elizabethtown  to  Paducah. 
It  was  due  to  his  ability  and  constant 
effort  that  this  road  was  built.  It  was 
completed  in  the  early  seventies.  He 
saw  the  need  of  this  railroad  and  he 
also  saw  the  benefit  to  his  own  home 
town,  which  was  to  be  its  terminus. 

In  order  to  secure  its  construction 
he  proposed  that  Elizabethtown  should 
subscribe  $75,000  toward  it,  and  he 
promised  if  this  was  done  that  the 
railroad  shops  and  offices  should  be 
located  here. 

The  election  to  float  this  bonded 
debt  was  carried  after  a  very  bitter 
fight.  The  leaders  of  the  opposition 
were  Judge  Armiatead  Churchill,  Hen- 
ry Helm,  Hundley  Cunningham  and 
Wilham  Wilson.  These  four  men  were 
large  property  owners  and  very  in- 
fluential. 

The  people,  however,  gave  a  very 
arge  majority  for  the  proposition. 

In  1869,  when  the  part  of  the  road 
■between  Elizabethtown  and  Cecilian 
was  under  construction,  McCarty,  the 
contractor,  brought  his  men  and  carts 
to  town  to  help  fight  the  great  fire  of 
August  7th  of  that  year. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  railroad, 
the  shops  were  located  here  through 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Thomas,  who  was 
the  President  of  the  road. 


The  shops  were  situated  near  where' 
the  Tobacco  Warehouse  now  stands, 
1  and  employed  about  80  men,  and  the 
otfices  were  located  over  what  is  now 
j  Showers  &  Hays'  drug  store,  and  the ! 
I  drug  store  of  J.  H.  Sweets. 

A  great  many  people  who  had  voted 
for  the  bonded  debt  were  disappointed 
in  the  size  of  tha  shops,  and  united 
themselves  with  those  who  had  op- 
posed it  in  attempting  to  get  rid  of  the 
debt.  The  town  at  first  refused  to 
make  a  tax  levy,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  refused  to  hold  an  election  for 
Trustees,  aod  was  without  any  official 
.government.  This  condition  continued 
until  after  Mr.  Thomas'  death,  in  1874. 

When  it  was  proposed  to  extend  the 
Elizabethtown  &  Paducah  Railroad  to 
Louisville,  two  surveys  were  made. 


One  of  tkese  surveys  was  known  as 
'  the  Cedar  Creek  route  to  Elizabethtown 
and  the  other  the  Cecilian  route.  The 
Cedar  Creek  route  was  the  preferable 

route,  but  on  account  of  Elizabethtown' I 

'  j 

refusing  to  pay  its  bonded  debt  or  to 
make  any  effort  that  way  by  levying  a 
tax,  the  other  route  was  chosen.  The 
town  had  stood  in  its  own  light.  It 
eventually  lost  the  shops  and  the 
offices  of  the  road-  It  was  too  incon- 
venient to  have  the  shops  six  miles  off 
the  main  line,  so  they  were  removed 
to  Paducah  in  1883,  and  the  offices 
were  removed  to  Louisville  the  year1 
previous. 

It  was  not  until  1881  that  the  con- 
dition of  Elizabethtown  without  any 
city  government  became  unendurable. 
A  number  of  the  citizens  met  in  that 
year  and  selected  Judge  A.  B.  Mont- 
gomery and  Mr.  William  Chelf  to  go 
to  New  York  and  see  what  character  of 
a  compromise  they  could  make  with  the 
bondholders.  They  succeeded  in  effect 
ing  a  compromise  of  the  $75,000  debt 
for  $40,000  seven  per  cent  bonds.  A 
board  of  trustees,  of  which  Col.  James 
W.  Hays  was  chairman,  wai  then 
elected,  and  a  tax  levy  of  one  per 
cent,  was  made.  This  of  cours*  was  a 
very  heavy  tax  in  those  days.  Property 
depreciated  in  value  enormously,  and 
business  was  stagnated  by  the  tax 
and  the  removal  of  the  shops  which 
took  500  population  out  of  the  town. 

When  D.  L.  May  was  in  the  Legjbla. 
ture  he  had  the  bonds  refunded  t  Jfcix 
per  cent  and  it  was  under  the  AdWh- 
istration  of  R.  L.  Wintersmith  as  ^fy- 
or,  that  the  last  of  these  bonds  were 
paid  off  and  burned  on  the  Public 
Square  in  the  town. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  not  only  largely  in- 


fluential in  securing  the  L.  &  N.  for 

Elizabethtown  and  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  the  building  of  the  E.  &  P.  and 
the  location  ot  the  shops  here,  but  he 
was  public  spirited  in  other  ways.  He 
started  the  first  bank  in  Elizabethtown 
known  as  Thomas  &  Polk,  a  private 
institution,  and  the  old  safe  of  this  baa* 
is  still  in  what  was  the  old  First 
National  Bank  building. 

When  the  great  fire  of  1869  destroy 
ed  the  greater  part  of  the  business 
section  of  the  town  Mr.  Thomas  went 
to  Louisville  and  borrowed  money  for 
the  merchants  who  were  burned  out, 
which  enabled  them  to  rebuild. 

He  was  not  only  a  public  spirited 
man  but  as  liberal  and  generous,  in- 
dorsing the  paper  of  many  men  who 
needed  help  and  at  his  death  left 
many  notes  which  were  not  worth  the 
paper  on  which  they  were  written. 
He  and  Gov.  Helm  fell  apart,  probably 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Thomas 
was  for  the  Union  and  Gov.  Helm  was 
a  Southern  sympathizer  with  a  son  inj 
the  Confederate  army,  but  the  open 
rupture  came  when  Mr.  Thomas  voted 
for  Mr.  Guthrie  for  President  of  the 
L.  &  N.  over  Gov.  Helm.  Mr.  Thomas 
looked  at  it  in  the  light  of  a  business 
matter  and  Gov.  Helm  looked  at  it 
from  a  personal  viewpoint. 

Mr.  Thomas  left  two  daughters, 
Mary  Lizzie  Thomas,  who  married  Col. 
James  B.  Payne,  and  who  died  a  few 
years  ago,  and  Ella  Thomas,  who  mar- 
ried Mr.  George  W.  Welsh,  of  Danville, 
and  is  still  living. 


CHAPTER  III. 
Martin    Hardin  Cofer,  Distinguished 
Citizen,  Soldier  and  Jurist. 

H  story  is  the  written  record  of  the 
deeds  of  men. 

In  writing  this  history  of  Elizabeth- 
town  it  will  be  a  record  of  men,  with 
their  bearing  and  influence  on  the  life 
of  the  community  and  often  upon  the 
State. 

Following  the  Civil  War  no  man 
figured  more  conspicuously  in  the  his- 
tory of  Elizabethtown  than  Martin 
Hardin  Cofer. 

He  was  a  poor  country  boy,  the  son 
of  Thomas  Cofer,  who  died  during  the 
cholera  epidemic  which  raged  in  Eliz- 
abethtown. His  mother  was  a  Hardin; 
that  is  the  way  he  got  the  Hardin 
in  his  naaie  and  doubtless  to  her  he 
owed  much  of  his  forceful  character. 

He  taught  school  near  Elizabethtown 
when  in  his  teens,  and  had  a  very  lim- 
ited education  himself.  While  he 
taught  he  studied  law.  Later  he  went 
to  Illinois,  where  he  lived  until  1857,  a 
period  of  three  years.  Before  he  re 
turned  to  Elizabethtown  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  law  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois.  He  came  back  with- 
out any  means  and  had  a  hard  strug- 
gle to  get  established  as  a  lawyer.  Be  - 
fore  the  war  broke  out,  however,  he 
had  about  the  largest  practice  of  any 
lawyer  in  the  town. 

He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  the 
most  pronounced  convictions  and 
never  hesitated  to  express  them.  This 
was  demonstrated  in  his  race  for  the 
Legislature  in  1861  when  his  oppo- 
nent was  Dr.  Bryan  R.  Young,  a  former 
Congressman,  and  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest and  most  influential  men  in  the 
county.  Cofer  advocated  the  cession 
of  Kentucky  from  the  Union  and  so 
brilliant  a  campaign  did  he  make  that 
he  was  only  defeated  by  ninety  votes, 
whereas  only  the  year  before  Wickliffe, 
of  Bardstown,  in  his  race  for  Congres, 
standing  for  the  Union,  had  carried  the 
county  b>  800. 

Cofer  as  the  captain  of  a  State  Mil- 
itia company  when  the  war  broke  out 
and  he  and  Maj.  Thomas  H.  Hays,  also 
;a  Hardin  county  man,  raised  a  battalion 
of  five  companies  which  joined,  the 
-Southern  army.   He  has  made  Lieut. 
-Col.  of  the  Regiment  which  was  known 
as  the  6th  Kentucky  Cavalry  but  was 
infantry  regiment  until  1863.  Of  those' 
still  living  who  served  with  him  are 
S.  H.  Bush,  of  this  city,  Peter  Thomas,, 
of  St  John,  and  H.  J.  Street,  of  Upton. 
There  may  be  others  that  we  do  not 
know  of  them. 


Cofer  was  soon  made  Colonel  of  his 
regiment.  He  as  a  brilliant  officer  and 
seriously  wounded  at  oattle  of  Shiloh. 
Before  the  battle  of  Jonesboro  he  was 
made  Provost  Marshal  of  the  Army 
-of  Tennessee  in  the  rank  of  General.  I 

Returning  homa  after  the  Civil  War, 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  and 
was  soon  elected  Circuit  Judge  of  the 

District.  He  served  as  Judge  two 
terms. 

It  was  while  he  was  still  Circuit 
Judge  and  a  candidate  for  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals    that  he 


W.  Cofer,  who  died  here  in  1913.  It 
is  related  of  him.  that  while  his  broth- 
er,. Stephen,  was  Deputy  Sheriff,  Judge 
Cofer  noticed  the  absence  of  his  broth- 
er from  the  Court  room  while  he  was 
trying  a  case.  On  two  other  occasions 
upon,  the  same  day  the  Deputy  Sheriff 
was  absent  and  finally  the  Judge  fined 
his  own  brother  $50.00  and  would 
not  remit  the  fine,  although  he  was  un- 
avoidably absent. 

Judge  Cofer  was  rather  a  striking 
looking  man  with  gray  hair  and  beard 
— the  style  was  to  wear  beard  in 
those  days.  He  was  nothing  of  a  hand 
t^ok  a  step  as  a  presiding  Justice  shaker,  but  was  a  most  forceful  speak- 
that  his  legal  friends  and  others  en-  er-  He  depended  upon  his  cause  to 
endeavored  to  dissuade  him  fromtak-  win  his  electioQ  and  ifc  generally  did. 
ing,  claiming  that  it  would  defeat  him 
for  the  Appellate  bench;  Be  declared 
the  legal  status  of  the  negroes  in  the 
Courts  by  admitting  them  to  testify 
upon  equal  terms  with  the  whites  It 
is  a  most  remarkable  facL  that  a  Con- 
federate officer  was  the  first  Circuit 
Judge  to- give  this  legal  status  |to  the 
negro  race.  In  certain  quarters  he 
was  much  criticised  for  this  action^  but 
he  was  overwhelmingly  elected.  He 
was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals when  he  died  in  1881.  This  man, 
in  less- than  fifty  years,  with  a  limited  ; 
education,  had  served  four  years- in  the- 
Confederate  army  with  distinction  had 
served  two  terms  as  Circuit  Judge  and 
one  term  as  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 

When  Thomas  Buford  was  acquitted 
on  the  grounds  of  insanity  for  killing 
Judge  Elliott.of  the  Court  of  Appeals,for 
deciding  a  case  against  him,  it  was  be- 
lieved by  Mrs.  Cofer  that  Buford  had 
intended  to  kilhJudge  Cofer  also.  He 
called  at  their  house  at  Frankfort  and 
was  shown  upstairs  to  see  the  Judges 
He  talked  a  few  minutes  and  when,  he 
went  down  said  he  could  not  tell 
which  umbrella  was-  his  and  wanted, 
the  Judge  to  come  down  and  tell  him. 
Mrs.  Cofer  suspicioned  something  and. 
handed  him  his-  umbrella.  She  al- 
ways thought  if  the  Judge  had  come- 
downstairs  Buford:  intended  to  kill 
him. 

Judge  Cofer  built  the  house  where 
Mr.  John  W.  Goodin.now  lives.  This 
house:  was  occupied  by  Col.  Ji  W.  Hay* 
and  later  by  Judge  Weed  S.  Chelf,  both: 
of  whom,  died  there* 

Judge  Gofer  married:  Ellen.  Bush,  s 
sister  of:S*  H.  Bush,  and  they  had  one 
son,  Harvey  Cofer.  Both  of  them, 
died  in  Elizabethtown  and  sleep  by 
his  side  in,  the  city  cemetery. 

His.  only  brother  was-  Mr..  Stephen 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Three  Famous  Political  Conventions. 

Following  the  death  of  Judge  Cofer, 
a  Democratic  Convention  was "  called 
in  Elizabethtown  to  nominate  his  suc- 
cessor.  I  was  a  delegate  to  this  con- 
vention  from  Hart    county.  There 
were  three  candidates  for  the  nomina- 
tion, Judge  Joseph  H.  Lewis,  of  Ulas 
gow,  then  a  Circuit  Judge;  Judge  Bul- 
lock, of  Louisville,  and  Judge  William 
E.  Russell,  of  Lebanon.   The  county 
conventions    had  been  held  several 
weeks  previously.   Both  Hardin  and 
Hart  counties  had  both  instructed  for 
Judge  Lewis  and  the  Glasgow  candi- 
date had  the  most  instructed  votes  in 
the  District.  Judge  Bullock  had  secured 
the  instructions  from  Jefferson  county, 
which  made  him  second,  and  Judge 
Russell  was  third.   Col.  James  W. 
Hays,   of  Elizabethtown,    a  strong 
Lewis  supporter,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Convention. 

On  some  preliminary  vote  the 
Fourth  Ward,  of  Louisville,  which  was 
represented  by  Booker  Reid,  Sol  Mil- 
ler and  Henry  Murrell,  sought  to  vote 
differently  from  the  rest  of  the  Louis- 
ville delegation  which  was  instructed 
to  vote  as  a  unit.  Col.  Hays  sustained 
the  right  of  a  ward  in  the  city  to  vote 
separately.  This  was  the  first  ruling 
of  the  kind  ever  made  but  it  was  after- 
wards sustained  in  many  State  Con- 
ventions. It  was  this  ruling  which  re- 
sulted in  Judge  Lewis'  nomination. 
After  a  number  of  ballots  had  been 
taken  with  no  nomination  I  made  the 
motion  that  after  the  next  ballot  was 
taken  the  candidate  receiving  the  few- 
est number  of  votes  would  be  dropped. 
This  would  have  dropped  Judge 
Russell,  and  Lewis  had  enough  sec- 
ond instructions  after  him  to  give 
him  a  majority.  At  this  point  Judge 
Bullock's  name  was  withdrawn  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  Louisville's 
vote  to  Russell  which  would  have  nom- 
inated the  Lebanon  candidate.  Great 
confusion  prevailed  in  the  convention 
and  the  Lewis  men  succeeded  in  adjourn- 
ing it. 

It  was  charged  that  the  delegation 
of  the  Tenth  Ward  of  Louisville  had 
been  bought  by  the  Lewis  men.  When 
the  convention  re  assembled  the  feel 
ing  was  tense.  If  Lewis  got  the  Tenth 
Ward  votes  he  would  be  nominated. 
If  he  failed  to  get  them,  Russell  would 
win. 


The  ballot  went  on  as  formerly  un- 
til Louisville  was  called  by  wards.  The 
Fourth  Ward  voted  for  Lewis,  and 
when  the  Tenth  was  reached  a  man 
in  his  shirt  sleeves  got  up  and  cast  the 
Tenth's  vote  for  Lewis.  This  nominated 
the  Glasgow  candidate  and  he  was 
duly  elected  although  Judge  Russell 
bolted  the  action  of  the  convention 
and  ran  against  him. 


tion  lasted  several  days,  and  was  one 
of  the  "most  hotly,  contested  I  ever 
attended. 

Tom  Robertson  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress twice,  after  which  he  was  defeat- 
ed by  Judge  A.  B.  Montgomery  ia  a 
primary  election. 


In  1883  J.  Proctor  Knott,  who  was 
the  Congressman  from  this  district) 
became  a  candidate  for  Governor,  and 
announced  that  he  would  not  be  a 
candidate  for  Congress.  A  conven- 
tion was  called  in  Elizabethtown  to 
nominate  his  successor.  There  were 
six  candidates:  Thomas  A.  Robertson, 
of  Larue;  E.  Dudley  Walker,  of  Ohio; 
Enoch  McKay,  of  Nelson;  J.  W. 
Cunningham,  of  Washington;  Judge 
Butler,  of  Meade,  and  Dr.  Hobbs,  of 
Bullitt.  Again  Col.  J.  W.  Hays  was 
elected  chairman  and  I  was  elected 
secretary. 

There  were  128  ballpts  taken  with- 
out any  change  in  thej^ete. 

Bullitt  county  then  withdrew  the 
name  of  Hobbs,  and  Meade  county 
withdrew  Butler.   Meade  county's  vote 

went  to  McKay,  and  Bullitt  divided  its 
"  '  "  among  the^four  remaining  candi- 
dates. A  great  many  more  ballots 
were  taken  before  there  was  any 
further  change. 
Robertson  had  the  fewest  number  of 

,  votes  and  was  in  danger  of  being 

'  dropped.  Cunningham,  however,  saw 
that  he  could  not  win  and  withdrew, 

',  which  gave  Marion's  vote  to  Robert- 

'  son.  \ 

j  Robertson  had  Hardin  county's  vote^ 
although  he  had  a  hot  fight  to  get  itj 
as  E.  Dudley  Walker  was  a  brother-in 
law  of  Horace  English,  who,  together 
with  Wood  English,  led  Walker's  fight 
in  the  county.  It  was  the  generalship 
of  Robertson's  Hardin  county  leaders 
which  finally  won  him  the  nomination. 
T.  S.  Gardner,  of  Leitchfield,  was. 
there  with  a  hundred  or  more  Grayson 

:  county  Democrats  to  give  that  county 
to  Robertson  when  Walker  was 
dropped,  and  it  was  known  that  Ohio 

)  county  would  also  go  to  Roberison. 

!  When  McKay's  torces  showed  that' 
they  would  go  to  Robertson  in  pref 
erence  to  Walker,  General  Hill,  the 
leader  of  the  Ohio  county  delegaJ 

1  tion,  arose  and  withdrew  the  name 
of  Walker,  and  Robertson  was  nomin- 
ated on  the  next  ballot.   The  conven-! 


The  third  Convention  was  held  in 
Elizabethtown  in  1896  to  nominate 
a  candidate  for  Congress.  There  were 
four  candidates,  D.  H.  Smith,  of  Larue; 
W.  H.  Sweeney,  of  Washington;  Gen. 
j  David  R.  Murray,  of  Breckinridge,  and 
I  Harvey  H.  Smith,  of  Hardin.  H.  H. 
Smith's  name  was  withdrawn  after  two 
or  three  ballots,  and  Hardin  county 
went  to  D.  H.  Smith.  C.C.  McChord,  of 
Washington  county,  now  a  member  of 
I  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
was  the  chairman.  The  convention 
lasted  several  days  and  the  fight  cen- 
tered around  the  Hardin  county  dele- 
gation. If  it  would  agree  to  vote  for 
Sweeney  after  Smith  was  dropped, 
Sweeney  would  be  nominated,  and  if  if 
agreed  to  vote  for  Murray  after  Smith 
was  dropped,  Murray  would  be  nom- 
inated. H.  O.  Williams,  of  Elizabeth- 
town,  was  a  strong  Murray  man  and 
succeeded  in  getting  the  delegation  for 
Murray,  as  it  was  bound  by  the  unit 
rule. 

Smith's  county  of  Larue  changed  its 
vote  from  Smith  to  Murray  and  all 
the  other  Smith  counties  did  the  same. 
After  the  roll  was  completed  it  was 
evident  that  Murray  had  the  majority 
of  the  votes.    Gen.  Jack  Ross,  the 
leader  of  the  Murray  forces,  called 
for  a  recapitulation  and  this  was  made 
without  change.   The  chairman,  how 
ever,  did  not  announce  the  vote  but 
recognized    Sweeney,  who  withdrew 
his  name  and  cast  the  vote  of  Wash- 
ington county  for  Smith.  All  the  other 
Sweeney  counties  did  the  same  thing. , 
Then  the  Smith  counties  came  back 
from  Murray  to  Smith,  and  Smith  was  \ 
declared  the   nominee.    The  feeling  i 
was  so  intense  that  the  Convention^ 
would  not  hear  Smith  speak.    He  was 
however,  clearly  the  choice  of  the  Con  • 
vention  over  Murray,  as  Murray  was 
over  Sweeney.   The  matter  was  taken 
to  the  State  Central  Committee  and  it 
decided  that  McChord  had  done  right 
and  that  Smith  was  fairly  nominated. 
Smith  won  the  election  by  3,300  ma- 
jority and  served  five  terms  inCongress. 
He  made  a  very  able  and  efficient  Con- 
gressman. 

The  outcome  of  practically  all  three 
of  these  conventions  was  determined 
by  the  ruling  of  the  Chairman. 


Chapter  5 


CHAPTER  SIX 
Gen.  Custer  Stationed  Here. 

One  battalion  of  the  famous  Seventh 
Cavalry  and  one  battalion  of  the  Fourth 
Infantry,  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
George  A.  Custer,  were  sent  to  Eliza- 
bethtown  in  1871  and  remained  here 
for  several  years.  This  was  quite  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  little  town. 

Most  of  these  troops  served  in  the 
Civil  War,  but  were  sent  to  Elizabeth- 
town  from  the  West  to  rest  as  they 
had  seen  some  very  hard  fighting  with 
the  Indians.  Civil  War  memories  still 
hung  around  the  old  town  and  as  its 
sympathies  were  largely  with  the  Con- 
federacy, it  was  a  question  as  to  how 
the  people  would  receive  these  men  in 
blue  uniforms.  I 


joined  in  the  west  by  Buffalo  Bill,  who 
acted  as  guide. 

Gen.  Custer  was  a  most  intense 
Democrat.  He  went  with  several  other 
Democrats  to  Louisville  on  one  occa- 
sion to  attend  a  great  political  pow- 
wow. It  is  related  that  Col.  Blanton 
Duncan  made  some  remark  in  Custer's 
presence  which  the  General  did  not 

like  and  he  immediately  slapped  Dun- 
can in  the  fac<».  Friends  of  botfy  par- 
ties prevented  any  further  difficulty. 

Gen.  and  Mrs.  Custer  lived  in  a  part 
of  what  has  been  kcown  for  some 
years  as  the  (McCans  Hotel,  then  kept 
by  "Aunt"  Becky  Hill,  with  whom  they 
took  their  meals.  Major  Kane  com- 
manded  the  battalion  of  infantry  and 
they  were  quartered  where  the  Econ- 


To  the  great  credit  of  the  people  it  omy  garage  now  stands.  The  caval- 


should  be  said  that  they  received  them 
cordially  and  with  great  hospitality. 

Gen.  Custer  himself  soon  became 
the  most  popular  man  in  town  and 
numbered  his  personal  friends  by  the 
hundreds.  He  was  slightly  over  six 
feet  tall,  straight  as  an  arrow,  weigh- 
ing about  190  pounds,  without  an 
ounce  of  surplus  flesh.  He  wore  his 
hair  long  and  also  his  beard,  which  was 
rather  between  a  red  and  flaxen.  The 
Indians  called  him  "Yellow  Hair."  He 
was  a  wonderful  horseman.  He  was 
very  fond  of  the  children  and  played 
games  with  them.  He  played  chess 
with  Judge  Quince  Johnson  and  danced 
with  the  girls  in  the  old  "Kaufman 
Hall,"  which  was  the  second  story  of 
the  Goldnamer  storeroom. 


airy  was  stationed  opposite  Larue 
Cofer's  livery  stable  and  the  horses 
were  kept  in  the  stable  and  in  the 
lots  adjoining.  The  parade  grounds 
started  where  the  Christian  church 
now  stands  and  the  Watkins  residence 
adjoining  and  extended  back  to  the 
other  street,  for  there  were  no  houses 
there  then.  The  guardhouse  was  op 
posite  the  St.  James  school. 

Nearly  all  of  the  officers  who  were 
married  had  homes  here.  They  en- 
tertained a  great  deal.  Elizabethtown 
society  took  them  up  and  all  of  the 
homes  were  opened  to  them. 

It  was  a  great  social  time  for  Eliz 
abethtown.  The    unmarried  officers 
who  boarded  at  the  hotels  were  much 


in  demand,  especially  at  the  dances 
He  kept  a  fine  stable  of  horses  and  a  j,  which  wer<?  quite  ffequent 

wonderful  pack  of  English  stag  hounds  Immediately  after  the  great  Chicago 
and  gray  hounds  and  hunted  deer  and  I  gre  Qen_  Custer  and  part  of  his  corn- 
smaller  game  with  Robert  Park,  the  i  mand  wag  sent  tQ  thafc  city  fco  pre8erve 
father  of  our  present  Mayor.  order  and  remained  there  for  several 

Among  his  intimate  associates  were  I  months  before  returQing  to  Elizabech. 

i  town. 


Dr.  Short,  who  lived  on  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Clarkson  place,  Green 
Gaither,  Heyden  English  and  Horace 
English,  afterwards  County  Judge. 

When  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  of 
Russia,  visited  this  country  he  came  ] 
through  Elizabethtown  on  his  way 
west  for  a  hunting  expedition.  While 
the  train  was  here  Judge  Charles  G. 
Wintersmith  was  making  him  a  speech, 
but  the  Grand  Duke  did  not  pay  any 
attention  to  it,  as  he  spied  Custer's 
fine  mounts  and  his  wonderful  pack  of 
hounds  on  the  other  side  "of  the  track. 
The  Grand  Duke  inspected  them  while 
the'speech  was  going  on.  Gen.  Custer 
went  with  the  Grand  Duke  on  his  fam- 1 
ous  buffalo  and  deer  hunt  and  was 


i  Nowhere  in  the  United  States  was 
there  as  much  sorrow  over  the  Custer 
massacre  by  the  Indians  on  the  Little 
Big  Horn  in  Wyoming  as  in  Elizabeth 
town,  as  General  Custer  and  all  of  his 
officers  had  many  close  friends  here. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  General  Cus-, 
ter  and  the  Seventh  Cavalry  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  Indians  and  every  one 
of  them  killed.  There  was  a  man 
named  Ragsdale,  who  enlisted^ under 
Custer  while  he  was  here  and  who  re- 
turned to  Elizabethtown  a  number  of 
years  afterwards,  claiming  he  was 
shot  down  in  the  battle,  and  that  by 
feigning  death  he  escaped. 


Dr.  J3.  F.  Pope,  who  was  a  surgeon 
in  the  Seventh,  came  here  with  Cu3ter 
and  married  Miss  LeePoston,  daughter 
of  S.  D.  Poston.  He  was  not  with 
the  camp  nor  in  the  massacre,  and 
died  a  number  of  years  later  in  the 
Philippines.  His  widow  died  on  the 
steamer  returning  to  this  country  with 
his  remains. 

There  were  probably  other  marriage 
alliances  contracted  here,  but  we  can 
get  no  definite  information  from  any 
of  the  old  citizens. 

Mrs.  Custer  came  back  here  for  a 
day  in  1880,  and  many  of  her  old 
friends  went  to  the  hotel  to  see  her. 
She  was  a  very  charming  woman  and 
we  understand  was  the  daughter  of  a 
United  States  Senator. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Some  Prominent  Physicians  of  the 
Old  School. 

Among  the  vigorous  types  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  which  helped  to  de- 
velop this  great  country  of  ours,  there 
was  no  better  specimen  than  Dr.  BryaD 
R.  Young,  who  was  born  in  1800  and 
died  in  Elizabethtown  in  1882.  Dr. 
Young  was  a  man  of  fine  education 
and  with  rare  mental  endowments.  He 
was  a  very  large  landowner  and  also 
owned  many  negroes,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  the  medical  profession  in 
Eiizabethtown  for  many  years.  His 
office  was  located  in  one  of  the  small 
brick  houses  that  stood  facing  the 
Court-house  square.  He  also  owned 
the  three- story  brick  where  the  First- 
Hardin  National  Bank  building  now 
stands.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1887.   He  was  never  married. 

Dr.  Young  was  quite  a  figure  in  poli- 
tics. He  defeated  Martin  Cofer  for 
the  Legislature  in  a  most  exciting  cam- 
paign, and  also  represented  this  dis- 
trict one  term  in  Congress.  He  was 
the  uncle  of  John  Young  Brown,  who 
served  in  Congress  and  was  after- 
wards Governor  of  Kentucky.  Dr. 
Young  engaged  in  a  street  duel  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Tom  Brown,  and 
shot  him  down.  John  Young  Brown, 
the  son  of  the  man  shot  do  wn,  fired  at 
his  uncle,  as  he  stood  in  the  door  of 
his  office,  but  missed  him.  Dr.  Young 
aaid  to  the  men:  "Take  the  young  man 
away.  I  do  not  want  to  kill  him,  as  he 
is  my  nephew." 

Dr.  Young  had  a  good  many  traits 
similar  to  Mulberry  Sellers,  and  al- 
ways thought  he  was  going  to  increase 
his  fortune.  Once  he  journeyed  to 
Canada  and  paid  a  very  large  price  for 
a  certain  species  of  ducks  and  started  j 
a  duck  farm,  in  which  he  lost  several 
thousand  dollars. 

At  another  time  he  leased  about 
3,000  acres  of  woodland  in  Grayson 
county,  and  had  farmers  put  about 
3,000  hogs  on  it  to  fatten  them  with 
acorns.  A  great  many  of  the  hogs 
were  stolen  and,  of  course,  he  lost 
money. 

Dr.  Young  died  in  a  little  office 
building  in  what  was  known  as  the 
Haycraft  home,  now  H.  T.  Jones'  res- 
idence. His  fortune  had  slipped 
through  his  hands  about  the  time  he 
was  too  old  to  practice  medicine  and 
he  was  taken  care  of  for  some  time 
before  his  death  by  Aunt  Beck  Hill 
and  the  Masons.  He  had  been  Grand 
Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ken- 


tucky. Later  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Catholic  church.  His  funeral  was 
conducted  in  the  church  by  Father 
Cook,  and  the  officers  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  came  here  and  buried  him  in 
the  city  cemetery. 


Dr.  Harvey  Slaughter  practiced  med- 
icine in  Elizabethtown  at  the  same 
time  as  Dr.  Young.   He  came  here 


from  Nelson  county,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  an  old  and  prominent  family. 
He  was  the  family  doctor  of  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  townspeople,  but  did 
not  cultivate  a  country  practice.  Dr. 
Slaughter  was  a  perfect  Chesterfield 
in  his  manners,  a  gentleman  of  most 
exquisite  taste  in  his  clothing,  and 
was  known  as  one  of  the  best  dressed 
men  in  Kentucky.  He  always  wore  a 
beaver  hat  and  kid  gloves,  and  was  a 
most  attractive  personality.  He  had  a 
large  circle  of  friends,  and  from  all 
accounts  was  a  very  lovable  character. 

Dr.  Slaughter  loved  his  social  glass 
and  his  social  game  of  cards,  but 
never  indulged  in  either  to  excess.  He 
was  a  prominent  citizen,  and  while  he 
never  entered  public  life,  being  devoted 
to  his  profession,  he  exercised  a  wide 
influence  upon  public  thought.  He 
was  born  in  Nelson  county  in  1803, 
and  died  in  Elizabethtown  in  1878. 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Collins  is  his  neice  and  the 
nearest  relative  living  in  Elizabeth- 
town. 


Dr.  Sam  Anderson  came  to  Eliza- 
bethtown from  Indiana  and  bought 
the  practice  of  Dr.  Young  when  the 
latter  retired  to  his  farm  near  Coles 
burg.  He  soon  ranked  as,  an  able 
physician  and  built  up  the  largest 
practice  in  the  county  at  that  time. 
He  had  three  eons,  Frank,  Sam  and 
William,  all  of  whom  were  raised  in 
Elizabethtown.  Each  became  a  physi- 
cian and  when  the  war  broke  out  in 
1861  all  of  them  joined  the  Confeder- 
ate army. 

Frank  soon  became  brigade  surgeon. 
He  never  came  back  to  Elizabethtown, 
but  Sam  returned  and  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  practice.  He  lived  here 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  later  moved 
to  Chicago.  William  settled  in  Indi- 
ana, there  he  practiced  his  profession 
and  a  son  of  his  visited  Elizabethtown 
a  few  years  ago. 


here  in  1869.  When  the  smallpox 
raged  here  during  and  immediately 
after  the  Civil  War,  he  had  greater 
success  in  treating  this  loathsome 
disease  than  any  other  physician.  It 
is  said  chat  he  was  one  of  five  sons, 
all  of  whom  were  physicians.  How- 
ever, I  can  only  find  record  of  two 
others.  Dr.  Thomas  Geoghegan 
settled  at  West  Point.  He  was  the 
father  of  E,  H.  Geoghegan,  who  for 
more  than  fifty  years  was  a  leading 
citizen  of  that  place.  Dr.  Ambrose 
Geoghegan  settled  in  Jefferson  county, 
where  he  practiced  until  some  time 
in  the  eighties,  when  he  tame  to  Eliz- 
abethtown. He  was  elected  by  the 
Fiscal  Court  to  attend  the  pauper 
practice.  He  died  a  few  years  later  in 
the  Showers  House. 


Dr.  Dent  Geoghegan  was  an  active 
practitioner  of  medicine  in  Elizabeth- 
town  for  a  number  of  years  and  died 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Some  of  the  Big  Fires  Which  Swe; 

the  Town  in  the  Last  Fifty  Years. 

Elizabethtown  has  been  visited  by  a 
jcmmber  of  very  disastrous  fires  in  the 
last  half  century.  However,  all  of  them 
were  previous  to  1900. 

Shortly  after  noon  on  August  7th, 
1S69,  the  day  of  the  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  and  also  the  week  that  The 
Elizabethtown  News  printed  its  first 
issue,  a  great  bre  swept  away  about 
half  of  the  business  section.  This  fire 
started  in  a  large  stable  on  the  alley 
which  runs  by  the  City  Hall.  It  swept 
down  this  alley  to  Main  Cross  street, 
burned  up  Main  Cross  street,  including 
where  The  News  is  now  printed; 
crossed  the  street  and  burned  from  the 
corner  opposite  entirely  down  the 
street,  and  then  on  the  Court-house 
square  to  where  Mr.  Smoot's  building 
now  stands,  next  to  the  post  office. 

The  fire  was  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  loft  of  a  stable,  where 
some  men  and  boys  were  playing 
cards.  Elizabethtown  had  no  water- 
works or  fire  company,  and  the  flames 
were  fought  by  a  bucket  brigade, 
which  stopped  it  at  last  by  means  of  a 
high  fire  wall  at  the  Smoot  building. 
It  burned  the  saloon  oq  the  alley, 
known  as  "The  Hole  in  the  Wall,"  and 
the  bowling  alley  adjoining.  It  next 
burned  the  Ike  Radley  building  on  the 
corner  of  the  street  and  alley,  then 
occupied  by  John  Rihn  and  Otto  Davis 
as  a  tin  shop.  Matthis'  drug  store,  C. 
Hotopp's  shop,  Adam  Beeler's,  An- 
thony Rihn's  and  Major  Duncan's 
store  on  The  News  office  corner  were 
all  burned.  Oa  the  other  side  of  the 
street  were  the  Poston  residence,  Fred 
Raubold's  toy  store,  rooms  of  Judge 
Cofer,  W.  B.  Hawkins,  Sr.'s  grocery 
store,  A.  H.  Cunningham's  dry  goods 
store,  John  Rihn's  store  and  the  Sum- 
mitt  house.which  occupied  the  ground 
where  the  Win tersmith  building  stands, 
S.  Goldnamer's  corner,  and  where  the 
Home  Telephone  office  building  nbw 
stands.  The  I03S  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $75,000.  Mr.  Cunningham, 
who  was  the  largest  merchant  in  the 
town,  had  no  insurance,  neither  had 
Mr.  Hotopp.  The  insurance  on  the 
other  buildings  did  J  not  nearly  cover 
the  fire  loss.  The  eclipse  followed 
soon  after  the  fire,  and  it  got  so  dark 
that  the  chickens  went  to  roost,  and 
many  superstitious  people  thought  che 
world  was  coming  to  an  end. 


The  fire  of  1875  burned  on  Race 
alley,  and  where  the  Buick  Garage  now 
stands,  and  up  Main  Cross  street  as 
far  as  the  Percefull  place. 

The  next  big  fire  occurred  in  Novem- 
ber, 1883,  when  the  May  hotel  burned. 
This  was  a  beautiful  three  story  struc- 
ture occupying  the  ground  on  Main 
I  Cross  street  from  Mrs.  Annie  Finn's 
building  to  Jenkins  &  Essex  store- 
room. It  was  beautifully  furnished 
throughout  and  then  the  handsomest 
building  in  the  city. 

The  building  was  a  total  loss  and 
was  owned  by  Senator  D.  L.  May,  who 
built  it.  I  was  boarding  in  the  hotel 
at  the  time  and  made  a  narrow  escape 
with  my  life.  I  had  to  come  down  on 
sheets  and  blankets  tied  together,  as 
j  it  was  too  dangerous  to  try  the  stair- 
way.  Mr.  J.  S.  Grimes,  the  Cashier  of 

J  the  First  National  Bank,  and  my  broth-, 
er,  Fayette  Sommers,  of  Wyoming,  who 
was  visiting  me  at  the  time,  came  down 
with  me  and  we  were  all  in  our  night 

clothes. 


The  fire  which  came  near  rivaling 
the  one  of  1869  in  its  magnitude  oc 
curred  in  .June,  1887.  It  started  in- 
Elliott's  drug  store  which  was  located 
on  the  corner  of  the  alley  and  Main 
Cross  street  where  the  City  Hall  now 
stands.  It  burned  around  to  Cresap's 
store  on  the  public  square,  burning 
Charlie  Lott's  ice  cream  parlor,  the 
Bank  of  Elizabethtown  on  the  corner 
of  the  square,  the  Hardin  County 
Messenger,  edited  by  E.  C.  Colgan,  in 
in  the  second  story,  the  A.  Depp  res- 
idence next  door  to  the  bank,  W.  H. 
Marriott's  law  office  in  the  same  build- 
ing, Joe  Handeworker's  jewelry  store, 
the  Elizabethtown  post  office  and  Maj. 
C.  W.  Quiggins'  furniture  and  under- 
taking establishment  in  the  corner. 
Crossing  the  alley  at  the  City  Hall  and 
going  north  it  wiped  out  John  Slack's 
store  and  Kirkpatrick  and  Alford's 
drug  store.  When  the  fire  was  at  its 
height  it  was  impossible  to  stand  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Main  Cross  street, 
and  Goldnamer's  store  was  only  saved 
by  wetting  blankets  and  putting  them 
on  the  roof.  Even  then  it  caught  fire 
several  times  but  was  put  out  by  men 
on  she  roof.  The  fire  was  supposed  to 
have  been  of  incendiary  origin.  El" 
liott  left  town  and  has  never  been 
back  since. 

Following  thi3  fire  the  Bank  of  Eliz- 
abethtown built  a  hou3&  now  occupied 


by  the  First  Hardin  National  Bank,  G. 
R.  Smith  built  the  clothing  store  now 
owned  by  George  W.  Rihn.  The  City 
Hall  was  built  on  part  of  the  burned 
district.  Maj.  Quiggins  rebuilt  al- 
though he  did  not  have  any  insurance. 
J.  L.  Dyer  built  th3  house  next  to 
Quiggins  and  C.  W.  Yeager  built  the 
house  next  to  George  W.  Rihn. 

In  1893  a  fire  broke  out  on  the  cor- 
ner where  Showers  &  Hays'  drug  store 
is  located.  It  began  in  the  corner 
store  room  which  had  been  occupied 
by  George  Smallwood  as  a  grocery. 
It  burned  the  old  Leedom  House  on  the 
Court  House  Square,  where  Pat  Mun- 
ford  had  a  barber  shop.  Going  down 
Main  Crosa  streeb  it  burned  the  large 
drug  store  of  J.  W.  and  Robert  _  Green. 
It  was  stopped  at  John  Woelpert's 
building. 

The  Hilary  Bryan  estate  rebuilt  the 
present  building  now  occupied  by 
Showers  &  Hays  and  James  Sweets' 
drug  stores.  Green  Bros,  did  not  go 
back  in  the  drug  business  but  were 
succeeded  by  Sho  wers  &  Sweets;  tha!' 
firm  by  Showers  &  Phillips  and  it  in 
turn  by  Showers  &  Hays. 

The  building  is  now  the  property  of} 
Miss  Mary  Bryan. 

The  livery  stable  on  Main  Cross 
street  burned  twice  and  once  the  fire 
burned  up  the  street  as  far  as  the  old 
Stith  hotel . 

Since  the  water  works  were  built  in 
1896  there  have  been  no  fires  in  the 
business  section  until  the  Showers' 
House,  for  many  years  the  principal 
hotel  in  the  town,  was  burned  in  1918 
while  it  was  being  kept  by  Miss  Lou 
Showers  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Lizzie 
Larue. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
Soma  of  the  Leading  Merchants  Fifty 
Years  Ago. 

A.  H.  Cunningham,  usually  called 
Hunley  Cunningham,  was  for  a  great 
many  years  the  leading  dry  goods 
merchant  of  the  town. 

His  store  was  located  where  Joplin 
&  Lanz's  store  now  stands.  In  addition 
to  his  goods  business  he  kept  a  large 
safe  and  did  the  banking  business  for 
a  number  of  his  friends  and  custom" 
ers. 

He  came  to  Hardin  county  from 
Leitchfield,  and  Rev.  J.  W.  Cunning- 
ham, who  died  a  few  years  ago  in  Cal- 
ifornia, was  his  brother. 

Mr.  Cunningham  had  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  business  man  in 
Hardin  county  and  he  was  very  suc- 


which  was  quite  white  when  I  first  saw 

him. 

He  built  the  Wintersmith  business- 
house,  next  to  Goldnamer's,  and  the  old 
family  home  which  was  torn  down 
when  the  government  bought  the  lot 
for  a  post  office  building. 

He  knew  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  also 
fais  father,  Thomas  Lincoln.  With  the 
latter  ha  had  many  transactions,  sell- 
ing him  builders' hardware  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  as  Thomas  Lincoln  was  a 
carpenter. 

When  Lincoln  first  ran  for  President 
"Uncle  Bob"  Wintersmith  was  the  only 
man  in  town  who  voted  for  him.  Later 
he  went  to  Washington  and  called  on 
the  President,  by  whom  he  was  given 
a  personal  audience.  He  secured  the 
appointment  of  his  son,  D.  C.  S.  Win- 


owner  and  editor  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune,  the  most  influential  newspa- 
pers in  that  State. 


-cessfuL  He  was  started  in  business  tersmitb,  as  postmaster  in  Elizabeth- 
by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Whitaker;  town.  His  wife,  who  was  Miss  Eu- 
a  half  brother  of  Henry  Helm,  and  phemia  Swan,  survived  her  husband  a 
when  Mr.  Helm  in  his  last  days  was  mimber  of  years.    He  had  quite  a  large 

family.  There  was  Swan,  whom  I 
haee  mentioned;  Robert  L.,  who  was 
Mayor  of  Elizabethtown,  and  about 
whom  I  will  write  in  another  article; 
Edward  B.  Wintersmith,  of  Louisville; 
Charles  B.  Wintersmith,  of  Chicago, 
and  Mrs.  James  C.  Poston,  who  recent- 
ly died.  "Uncle  Bob,"  as  everybody 
called  him  in  the  latter  days  of  his 
life,  had  a  great  many  frienda  and  was 
a  consistent  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian church.  He  was  a  born  in  1816 
and  died  in  1890. 


worrying  over  financial  difficulties  Mr. 
Cunningham  cancelled  a  note  of  $1,000 
he  had  on  Mr.  Helm  and  sent  it  to 

him. 

Mr.  Cunningham  was  married  three 
times.  His  first  wife  was  a  sister  of 
Judge  Charles  G.  and  R.  L,  Winter' 
smith.  He  had  two  children  by  this 
wife,  Washington  Whitaker  and  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth.  Both  have  been 
dead  many  years.  His  second  wife 
was  a  sister  of  Drs.  Ben  and  Rich- 
ard Wathen.  One  daughter,  Hattie, 
was  the  result  of  this  marriage.  She 
married  Richard  Wathen,  of  Bards- 
town  Junction,  and  is  now  dead. 

The  third  wife  was  Miss  Malvina 
Warfield,  sister  of  George  Warfield 
atid  Judge  Quince  Johnson's  mother. 
There  were  two  daughters  from  this 
marriage,  Sallie  and  Hunley.  The 
The  former  married  Dr.  W.  A.  Pusey 
and  is  living  in  Chicago.  The  second 
daughter  married .  Garnett  Ripley  and  ' 
and  afterwards  Harry  McGoodwin.  She 
resides  in  California. 

Mr.  Cunningham  was  burned  out  by 
the  great  fire  of  1869  without  insur- 
ance and  never  went  back  in  business 
again.  He  was  born  in  1810  and  died 
ie  1874. 


Robert  L.  Wintersmith, 
conspicious    figure  in 


Sr.,  was 
the  life 

of  the  town  for  more  than  fifty 
years.   He  was  a  man  tather  out  of 

the  ordinary  in  intellectual  parts  and  sons,  named  Tom  and  Wallace, 
his  lines  of  thought  ran  differently  I  owned  a  newspaper  at  Elizabethtown 
from  most  men.   He  was  very  small  of  at  one  time  and  is  now  a  prominent  i 
stature  and  wore  beard  on  his  face,  |  merchant  at  Mayfield.   Wallace  is  the  J 


Maj.  Thomas  Duncan  was  a  unique 
character  in  the  business  life  of  Eliza- 
bethtown many  years  ago.  He  kept  a 
dry  goods  store  where  The  News  office 
now  stands  and  catered  especially  to 
the  country  trade.  He  was  very  popu- 
lar with  his  customers  and  was  known 
as  an  absolutely  correct  and  reliable 
business  man. 

On  one  occasion  he  set  a  gun  trap 
near  his  money  drawer,  where  he  had 
been  missing  cash,  and  shot  a  negro 
who  was  trying  to  steal  from  him.  He 
retired  from  business  after  he  was 
burned  out  in  1869  and  lived  at  the 
old  home  near  Claysville,  where  he 
died  in  the  early  eighties.  He  left 
quite  a  large  family:  De  Witt,  who  De- 
came  a  Presbyterian  minister;  Fox, 
Wallace,  Lee,  Agnes,  who  married 
Charles  Yeager,  and  Sarah,  who  mar- 
ried Mr.  Stovall.   The  latter  had  twin 

Tom 


Fritz  Raubold  for  a  great  many  years 
kept  a  toy  store  where  Jack  Bush  has 
a  restaurant.  He  was  a  small,  wiry 
man,  liked  by  everybody  and  against 
whom  no  man  could  say  aught.  He 
was  the  children's  friend  and  for  years 
they  went  there  to  buy  their  marbles, 
tops  and  candy.  He  died  quite  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago  and  is  survived  by 
two  sons,  Fred  and  Edward. 


A.  Depp  is  another  one  of  the  well 
remembered  merchants  of  town.  He 
kept  store  where  the  Firsfc  Hardin 
National  Bank  stands  and  was  a  most 
popular  citizen.  He  served  as  drum- 
mer boy  of  his  regiment  in  the  Mexi- 
can war  and  was  shot  through  the 
head  white  beating  the  drum  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment  in  battle.  The 
family  moved  to  Louisville  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighties.  He  had  one  son, 
who  was  killed  in  the  Louisville  cyclone' 
and  tbree  daughters,  one  of  whom  mar- 
ried the  late  Robert  Sweets. 


William  B.  Hawkins,  Sr.,  was  a  mer- 
chant here  for  many  years.  He  kept  a 
store  where  Williams'  grocery  is. 
After  the  big  fire  he  moved  to  the  low  - 
er  end  of  the  town  and  took  his  son 
W.  C,  Jr.,  in  with  him.  They  did  a 
large  business,  especially  when  the 
railroad  shops  were  here.  He  "wrote 
of  his  advertisments  in  poetry  and 
was  quite  a  rhymster.  Once  a  hotel 
here  offered  him  a  big  price  for  rab- 
bits. He  wanted  to  now  how  many 
was  wanted  and  he  was  told,  "All  you 
can  bring."  He  set  snares  and  in  a  day 
or  two  brought  in  a  two  horse  wagon 
load  and  glutted  the  market.  He  had 
another  son,  Robert,  who  was  nearly 
seven  feet  tall.  None  of  the  family  are 
left. 


Chapter  10 


CHAPTER  XI. 
Tfje  Building  of  a  New  Court-house. 

A.  B.  Montgomery  was  elected  Coun- 
ty Judge  in  1870  and  it  was  during 
his  administration  that  the  Fiscal 
Court  took  the  necessary  steps  to 
baild  the  present  Court-house. 

.The  old  Courthouse,  built  after  the 
county  of  Hardin  was  formed,  was 
'located  on  the  Public  Square.  Main» 
Cross  Street  then  ran  directly  through 
where  the  present  Court-house  now 
stands,  and  the  old  Temple  of  Justice 
faced  it  and  ran  back  to  about  where 
the  Farmers  Store  and  Hagan,  Clark 
<&  Yates'  store  stand,  with  a  street 
testween  these  buildings  and  the  afore- 
mentioned stores.  It  was  quite  a 
small  building  with  an  ell  and  back 
porch.  In  the  ell  was  located  the 
County  Judge's  office  and  the  Sheriff's 
office,  and  the  main  building  was  the 
court-rjo-n,  on  the  first  floor  with  a 
balcony.  The  County  Clerk's  office 
and  the  Circuit  Clerk's  office  were  in 
p.  brick  building  on  the  opposite  side 
of  Main  Street  and  a  dittle  north  of 
where  the  present  jail  stands 


term  the  report  of  the  Commissioners 
v/as  finally  accepted.  The  change  in 
the  attitude  of  the  Court  was  proba- 
bly due  to  the  fact  that  the  Public 
Square  had  been  been  deeded  to  the 
•county  as  long  as  it  was  used  for  a 
Court  house,  but  in  the  event  it  was 
not  used,  it  was  to  revert  to  the  heirs 
of  the  party  who  made  the  deed. 

John  H.  Hart  was  made  Superin- 
tendent to  construct  the  building. 
This  action  was  also  much  criticized 
upon  the  idea  that  Mr.  Hart  had  no 
experience.  He  was  however,  a  splen- 
did brick  mason,  and  built  an  excel- 
lent building  for  that  purpose. 


William  Sprigg  lived  near  Nolin  and 

was  one  of  the  best  farmers  and  most 
sensible  men  in  the  county.  He  was 
the  father  of  John  Sprigg,  so  long 
County  Attorney,  and  James  L.  Sprigg, 
who  was  a  popular  farmer,  and  Mrs.  E. 
S.  Crume,  of  this  city,  who  is  the  only 
member  of  the  family  now  living. 

Luther  Nail 'was  from  Nail's  Valley 
and  was  a  strong  character,  afterward 
representing  the  county  in  the  Leg- 
From  '  islature.  John  H.  Hart,  who  was  the 


all  descriptions  of  the  old  building  the 
county  did  not  get  a  new  Court-house 
before  it  needed  it. 

It  was  necessary  to  get  an  act  of 
•the  Legislature  authorizing  the  Fiscal 
Court  to  make  such  a  tax  levy  as  was 
necessary  to  erect  the  needed  build- 
ing. This  was  secured. 

On  October  18,  1870,  the  Fiscal 
Court,  then  composed  of  sixteen  mag- 
istrates, made  a  levy  of  thirty  cent  ad 
valorem  tax  and  poll  tax  of  $1.00  .for 
three  years,  to  pay  for  the  new  build- 
ing, which  was  not  to  cost  exceeding 
$30,000. 

William  Sprigg,  Luther  Nail  and 
John  H.  Hart  were  appointed  Com- 
missioners to  locate  the  Court-house. 

There  was  a  divided  sentiment  on 
•the  location.  One  faction  wanted  it 
located  where  the  new  jail  stands  and 
another  wanted  it  located  where  it 
was  built  in  the  centre  '  of  the  Public 
Square. 

A  big  row  was  gotten  up  by  the  peo- 
ple over  the  location,  and  the  Com- 
missioners had  anything  but  a  pleas- 
ant job.  When  they  finally  made  their 
report  in'favor  of  the  present  »ite  it 
was  rejected  by  the  Fiscal  Court  and  an 
amendment  offered  by  Judge  Mont- 
gomery was  also  rejected.  Then  a 
motion  to  reconsider  the  rejection  of 
the  report  was  voted  down,  and  that 
term  of  the  court  adjourned  without 
taking   any   action.    At  a  following 


third  Commissioner  on  location  and 
and  also  the  Superintendent  of  Con- 
struction, was  a  man  of  fine  character, 
a  most  successsul  farmer.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  director  of  the  Har- 
din National  Bank  and  after  the  bank 
consolidation  was  director  of  the  First 
Hardin  National  Bank  until  his  death. 
He  was  born  in  1833  and  died  in  1915. 
Two  of  his  daughters,  Misses  Maggie 
and  Sallie  Hart,  and  his  only  son, 
Henry  Hart,  reside  in  Elizabeth  town. 


Judge  A.  B.  Montgomery  was  a  can- 
didate for  re  election  in  1874,  after 
the  Court-house  had  been  built  and 
practically  paid  for.  His  opponents 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  were 
Judge  William  Lancaster  and  Captain 
W.  F.  Bell.  Judge  Montgomery  won 
out  in  the  primary  by  a  small  majority 
over  Judge  Lancaster.  Captain  Bell 
carried  Elizabethtown.  but  was  third 
in  the  race.  The  race  for  County 
Clerk  between  Fox  Hewitt  and  Wil- 
liam Love,  both  Confederate  soldiers 
was  very  close,  Hewitt  having  less 
(than  100  majority.  Lancaster  and 
Love  bolted,  claiming  fraud  in  the 
primary. 

The  final  election  was  the  most 
exciting  in  the  history  of  the  county. 
Captain  Bell  and  his  friends  supported 
Judge  Montgomery,  as  the  nominee  of 
the  party,  but  quite  a  number  Of 
Moutgomery's  supporters  in  the  pri. 


mar v  went  over  to  Lancaster  in  the 
final  election. 

Judge  Montgomery  had  to  carry  the 
building  of  the  Court  house,  its  loca- 
tion and  the  tax  to  pay  for  it.  Dick 
Wood,  who  was  the  editor  of  a  weekly 
paper  here,  started  a  daily,  which  was 
called  the  "Calico  Horse,"  in  the  inter- 
est of  Lancaster.  He  was  assisted  in 
editing  it  by  President  Henry  Cecil 
and  Charlie  Cecil,  of  Cecilian  College* 

Every  issue  was  a  hot  number,  and 
the  public  was  worked  up  to  intense 
excitement,  many  friends  of  both  can- 
didates stumping  the  county.  Judge 
Lancaster  was  elected  by  a  small  ma- 
jority, but  Hewitt,  the  other  nominee, 
won  out  over  Love  by  less  than  a 
hundred  votes. 

There  was  not  another  primary 
election  in  the  county  after  this  for 
more  than  fifteen  years,  all  candidates 
running  through  the  regular  election- 

Judge  William  Lancaster  came  here 
from  Marion  county,  and  belonged 
to  the  distinguished  family  of  that 
name,  who  came  to  Kentucky  from 
Maryland.  He  had  a  large  family  of 
children,  all  of  whom  are  dead  except 
his  youngest  eon,  John  Lancaster,  of 
this  place,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Charles  Cecil,  of  Cecilian,  and  Mrs.  0\ 
P.  Thempson,  of  Lebanon. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
Some  of  the  Tragedies  Back  in  the 
Seventies. 
Elizabethtown  had  its  fair  share  of 
tragedies  back  in  the  seventies,  which 
stirred  the  people  mightily,  some  of 
them  culminating  in  most  interesting 
trials  in  the  Circuit  Court.  Among 
the  notable  cases  was  the  trial  of  John 
Medcalf,  for  the  murder  of  Richard 
Vernon,  who  lived  on  Youngers  Creek 
with  his  two  unmarried  sisters,  Misses 
Lou  and  Alice  Vernon.  The  murdered 
.man  was  a  bachelor  about  sixty  years 
of  age.  One  morning  at  a  very  early 
.  our,  while  his  sisters  were  in  the 
kitchen  and  while  he  was  still  asleep 
some  one  entered  the  room  and  after 
branching  the  bed  clothes  with  coal 
oil,  set  fire  to  them.  Vernon  was 
awakened  as  the  flames  started,  but 
too  late  to  escape  burns  which  caused 
his  death  to  follow  in  a  day  or  two*. 
He  said  he  saw  a  person  deeply  veiled 
so  that  the  features  were  not  recog- 
nizable and  in  women's  clothes  in  his  1 

room.   When  the  alarm  was  given  Bob   

Bennett,  who  was  at  the  barn,  saw  him  that  he  would  not  tolerate  any- 
Medcalf,  who  lived  in  the  neighbor-    thing  of  the  kind  in  the  trial.  Meece 


gotten  in  Mercer's  field.     He-  got  up, 
went  out  and  caught  his  horse,  wading 
through  a  pond  to  get  him.     As  he 
started  back  to  the  house  with  the 
horse,  just  after  he  had  opened  a  gate 
on  the  road,  George  Meece,  lying  on 
the  side  of  the  road,  confronted  him 
and  fired  the  full  contents  of  a  double 
■b  :rreled  shot  gun  into  his  body,  killing 
him.   Meece  was  brought  to  Elizabeth  - 
to  wn  and  put  in  jail  and  on  account  of 
the  character  of  the  killing   and  the 
popularity  of  the  young  victim  the 
country    talked    of  nothing  but  the 
murder  for  some  time.    The  sentiment 
was  strongly  against  Meece.  When 
the  case  was  called  for  trial  the  court 
room  was  packed  with  the  friends  and 
.relatives   ot  the  murdered  man.  A 
change  ot  venue  was  granted  to  Larue 
county.   At  the  following  term  of  the 
Court  in  Hodgenville  the  trial  oc- 
curred. Mr.  T.  S  Gardner,  a  brother  of 
the  murdered  man,   asked   in  open 
Court  for  the  witnesses  to  be  protected 
•from  insults  of  the  lawyers  on  the 
other  side.    Judge  IWickliffe  assured 


into  the  street  with  his  revolver  in 
his  hand.  There  was  either  a  tree  or 
a  post  on  the  curbing  and  Arnold  got 
behind  this,  when  the  shooting  began. 
In  his  effort  to  shoot  around  the  tree 
at  Holdsworth  one  ball  went  wild  and 
shot  a  man  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street.  Fortunately  he  got  well.  Holds- 
worth  finally  hit  Arnold  in  the  shoul- 
der with  one  load  from  his  gun.  A  few 
months  after  the  shooting  Arnold  con- 
tracted pneumonia  and  died.  .  Whether 
it  was  part  due  to  the  wound  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  out. 


bood,  running  away  from  the  house. 
He  had  also  purchased  several  gallons 
of  oil  two  days  before.  However,  he 
did  no*  have  on  woman's  clothes.  He 
was  arrested  and  held  over  to  the  grand 
jury.  The  trial  which  followed  excited 
.great  interest  and  the  mysterious  cir- 
cumstances drew  many  to  the  Court 
bouse  to  hear  it.  It  resulted  in  a  hung 
jory.  Public  sentiment  was  somewhat 
divided  as  to  his  guilt  but  his  lawyers 
were  afraid  to  risk  another  trial  in 
JSlizabethtown.  A  change  of  venue 
was  secured  to  Bullitt  county,  such 
change  being  easier  to  secure  then 
than  now.  The  trial  in  the  Bullitt  Cir  - 
cuit Court  resulted  in  his  acquittal. 


got  a  term  in  the  penitentiary.  He 
was  pardoned  on  account  of  his  ill 
health  by  Governor  Blackburn  and  a 
few  years  afterwards  died  of  consump- 
tion. 


Too  much  liquor,  business  rivalry, 
and  perhaps  something  that  the  pub- 
lic did  not  know  anything  about, 
caused  a  street  duel  in  Elizabethtown 
between  Phillip  Arnold  and  Harry 
Holdsworth.  Arnold  had  come  back 
from  the  West  in  1873  very  rich.  He 
built  the  uilded  Age,  where  Hagan, 
Clark  &  Yates  have  their  grocery 
store  and  was  President  of  the  bank  of 
|  Arnold,  Polk  &  Co.,  where  the  old  First 
|  National  was  located  years  afterwards. 
Another  murder  occurred  about  1878  jl  Harry  Holdsworth  was  a  much  young- 
at  Stephensburg  of  an  entirely  different  er  man  and  was  working  - in  the  bank 
-nature  -from  the  Vernon  case,  but  with  Mr'  Long9haw  «  the  Hotopp 
moused  an  equal  amount  of  indigna.  |  block,  a  few  doors  from  The  News  of 
tion  and  feeling.  Jack  Gardner,  the 
younger  brother  of  T.  S.  and  Judge  W. 


¥:.  Gardner,  was  killed  by  George 
Meece.  In  the  afternoon  previous  to 
:the  killing,  Meece  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor  and  was  told  by  Jack 
Gardner  that  he  must  stop  using  the 


'  fice.  Arnold  was  in  Charlie  Lott's 
saloon,  drinking.  This  saloon  was  lo- 
cated where  the  City  Hall  now  stands. 
Holdsworth  came  into  the  saloon  and 
Arnold  called  him  a  name  and  Holds- 
worth  replied.  Then  Arnold  struck 
him  and  knocked    him    down  and 


kind  of  language  he  was  using  in  their  stamped  him  in  the  face.  When 
store  in  the  presence  of  ladies  or  he  [  Holdsworth  got  up  he  came  up  to  his 
would  have  to  go  out.  That  night  some  bank  and  Sot  a  sbot  S«n  went  af- 
•one  called  Jack  after  he  had  gone  to  ter  Arn<>ld-  some  one  told  Arnold 
bed  and  told  him  that  his  horse  had  he  was  coming  and  he  stepped  out 


Another  street  duel,  and  this  time  to 
the  instant*  death  of  one  of  the  parties 
and  the  near  death  of  another,  occurred 
in  the  seventies  in  front  of  the  Old 
Wholesale.    This  was  a  double}  duel 
and  occurred  on  circus  day.   The  Ipav- 
ticipants  were  Haiden  English  and  his 
son,  Hugh,  on  the  one  side  and  Jim 
and  Fielding  Sweeney,  brothers,  on  the 
other  side.   Fielding  Sweeney  succeed 
ed  in  getting  Horace  English  down  on 
j  the  ground  and  was  cutting  his  throat - 
J  Jim  Sweeney  and  Haiden  English  grap- 
'  pled.   Sweeney  had  hold  of  English's 
j  wrist  in  the  hand  of  which  was  his 
'revolver,  while  English  had  hold  of 
the  wrist  of  Sweeney,  in  which  hand 
he  had  an  open  knife.   Sweeney  was 
struggling  to  stab  the  elder  English 
and  the  elder  English  was  seeking  to 
turn  his  arm,  which  Sweeney  grasped, 
so  as  to  shoot  the  man  who  had  his 
son  down  and  was  cutting  his  throat. 
He  finally  succeeded  in  doing  this 
after  a  desperate  struggle  in  which 
his  own  life  was  endangered  from  the 
knife  in  the  hands  of  his  assailant. 
Fielding  S  areeney  fell  off  of  Horace 
English,  killed  instantly.  Bystanders 
then  separated   Jim    Sweeney  and 
Haiden  English.     Hugh  English  stag- 
gered to  his  feet  and  holding  his  cut 
throat,  with  both  hands  rushed  up  to 
town  to  a  doctor's  office.   Although  he 
bled  enormously  his  prompt  action 
saved  his  life.   Jim  hweeney  after- 
wards got  his  arm  cut  off  in  a  row  at 
Eagle  Mills  and  was  finally  killed  in 
Daviess  county.   He  was  a  most  des- 
perate character. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
Sonne  of  the  Great  Lawyers  of  the 
0!den  Times. 

Judge  Armistead  H.  Churchill  was 
oae  of  Elizabelhtown's  most  distin- 
guished lawyers  and  one  of  the  State's 
ablest  Circuit  Judges.  He  was  a  man 
os  most  commanding  presence,  being  j 
more  than  six  feet  tall,  of  splendid 
proportions  and  straight  as  an  arrow. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  the  distin- 
guished Churchill  and  Pope  families, 
noted  in  Kentucky  history.  Judge 
Churchill  was  born  on  a  farm  where 
Churchill  Downs,  the  famous  race 
course,  is  now  located,  was  educated 
|  at  Transylvania  University  and  began 
the  practice  of  law  at  Elizabethtown  at 
the  age  of  21. 

He  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession  and 
soon  ranked  as  one  of  the  leading  law- 
yers. At  the  age  of  37  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Senate,  and  after  he  had 
served  one  term  he  was  appointed  Cir- 
cuit Judge  for  life.  After  serving  19 
years  he  voluntarily  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  failing  health. 

Nelson  county  was  then  a  part  of 
this  ,  Judicial  District,  and  the  great 
lawyers,  Hardin,  Rowan  and  Wick- 
liffe,  practiced  before  him.  Sen  Har- 
din said  Churchill  was  the  ablest  Cir- 
cuit Judge  he  ever  practiced  before. 
He  was  an  old  line  Whig  and  a  Union 
sympathizer  during  the  war,  but  took 
no  active  part  on  either  side.  Judge 
Churchill  was  a  very  religious  man* 
being  a  layreader  in  the  Episcopal 
church.  He  gave  the  ground  on  which 
the  Elizabethtown  Episcopal  church 
now  stands,  and  was  the  principal  con- 
tributor to  its  erection.  During  the 
war,  when  Mr.  Tenant,  the  Episcopal 
rector,  went  to  the  front,  Judge 
Churchill  supported  hisf family.  Judge 
Churchill  was  married  tour  times,  and 
Mess  Nellie  Churchill,  who  died  here  a 
few  years  ago,  was  the  last  of  his 
family.  Mrs.  H.  0.  Williams,  of  Eliza- 
bethtown, is  his  granddaughter.  He 
died  in  1879  at  the  age  of  83,  and 
Governor  Blackburn  came  here  from 
Frankfort  to  attend  the  funeral. 

He  was  said  to  have  been  the  most 
universally  popular  man  in  town. 


ated  at  Miami  University.   In  1845 
he  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Eliza- 
bethtown.  He  steadily  advanced  in 
Mb  profession  until  he  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  ablest  practitioners  in 
the  district.   Judge  Wintersmith  was 
,  :four  times  elected  to  the  Legislature 
and  at  one  time  was  the  Speaker  of 
the  House.   He  was  appointed  Judge 
of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  but  after 
serving  a  short  time  the  office  was 
abolished   by   legislative  enactment. 
He  resumed  his  practice  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  it  until  his  last  ill- 
ness.   He  was  regarded  as  a  most 
profound  Bible  student  and  had  a  most 
wonderful  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. 
•He  was  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Masons,  and  was  spoken  of 
in  his  day  as  the  light  of  Masonry.  He  ' 
was  a  man  of  polished  manners,  very 
neat  and  careful  of  his  dress,  and  in 
any  crowd  a  most  striking  character, , 
John  Young  Brown,  in  writing  of  him, ' 
said  it  was  most  unfortunate  that  the 


known  to  many  of  my  readers.   His  I 
oldest  son,  Weed  S.  Chelf,  was  twice ' 
elected  Circuit  Judge  in  this  district 
and  was  serving  his  second  term  at 
the  time  of  his  death.   Judge  William 
Chelf  died  in  1881. 


Court  of  Appeals  could  not  be  enriched 
by  his  wonderful  legal  knowledge.  His 
first  wife  was  Miss  Emily  Cotton,  and 
his  second  wife  Miss  Malvina  Gorin, 
of  Glasgow. 

The  Grand  Lodge  came  to  Elizabeth- 
town  to  attend  his  funeral  and  the 
Masonic  service  was  given  by  Grand 
Master,  W.  Larue  Thomas. 


Judge  Charles  G.  Wintersmith,  who 
died  here  in  1881,  was  the  most  eru. 
dite  and  scholarly  member  of  the 
Elizabethtown  bar.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  foremost  lawyers  iri  this  part  of 
Kentucky.  He  attended  Centre  Col- 
lege for  three  years  and  then  gradu- 


I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Judge 
William  Chelf,  another  very  distin- 
guished lawyer,  who  died  shortly  after 
Mr.  Wintersmith.  I  met  him  at  Mun- 
fordvile  where  he  came  as  a  lawyer  in 
the  famous  Highbaugh  will  case,  He 
was  a  small  man  with  rather  stooping 
shoulders,  penetrating  eyes  and  an 
aquiline  face.  I  heard  him   in  this 
case  and  he  impressed  me  as  far  above 
the  other  lawyers.   He  not  only  knew 
the  law,  but  he  knew  how  to  use  it- 
He  came    to  Elizabethtown  from 
Greensburg  in  the  early  seventies,  and 
a  few  years  afterwards  was  a  candidate 
for  the  Democratic    nomination  for 
Congress  against  J.  Proctor  Knott.  He 
was  defeated  by  the  old    statesman  I 
from  Marion  but  Judge  Chelf  made  a 
most  creditable  showing.   He  was  re- 
garded at  the  time  of  his  death  as  the 
ablest  lawyer  at  this  bar.   He  was  a 
thorougly    conscientious    man.  His 
character  was  blameless.   He  lived 
where  Senator  D.  L.  May  now  lives. 
His  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Bowling,  lived 
here  for  a  great  many  years  and  was 


It  is  rather  a  remarkable  circum  • 
stance  that  four  of  the  greatest  law 
yers  at  the  Elizabethtown  bar  should 
die  in  a  period  of  three  years  from 
1879  to  1882.   I  have  already  written 
in  this  chapter  of  three  of  them.  The 
fourth  was  Robert  Dennis  Murray,  who 
died  April  21,  1879.  He  was  descended 
from  Scotch-Irish,  Presbyterian  stock, 
his  grandfather  moving  to  this  coun- 
try from  Ireland.   Robert  Murray  was 
born  in  1821  in  Munfordville  where 
he  attained  his  majority.  He  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  practice  at 
the  Hart  county  bar  after  an  examina- 
tion by  Judge  Armistead  Churchill  and 
j  Judge  Buckner,  two  of  the  ablest  Cir- 
cuit Judges  of  the  State. 

He  was  a  man  slightly  oversized  yet 
well  proportioned  and  of  a  command* 
ing  presence.  Both  his  father  and 
grandfather  were  in  the  War  of  1812 
and  his  uncle,  David  Murray,  of  Clover- 
port,  was  with  George  Rogers  Clark. 
This  uncle  was  the  father  of  Eli  Allen 
Logan  and  David  R.  Murray. 

Mr.  Murray  moved  from  Munfordville 
to  Hodgenville  and  came  to  Elizabeth 
town  to  practice  law  in  1858.  He  was 
a  high-toned  Christian  gentleman  and 
was  a  most  successful  lawyer,  being 
employed  in  all  the  big  cases.  He 
hardly  ever  practiced  in  criminal  cases 
and  would  not  take  a  case  unless  he 
was  satisfied  his  client  was  on  the  right 
side.  He  refused  to  enter  politics  al- 
though urged  many  times  to  run  for 
office.  He  married  a  Miss  Churchill 
in  1850  and  was  the  father  ot  six  chil- 
dren, Florence,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  Henry 
C,  Mattie  and  Walter.  The  daughters 
are  all  dead  but  both  sons  are  still  liv- 
ing. Henry  is  well  known  in  Elizabeth- 
town  and  has  been  for  a  number  of ; 
years  the  bookkeeper  at  the  Central  j 
Asylum,  Lakeland. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
Some    School  Elections   and  Other 
Educational  Matters. 

Following  a  special  act  passed  by 
the  Legislature  authorizing  Elizabeth- 
town  to  establish  a  graded  public 
school  with  a  maximum  tax  levy  of  30 
cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  and  a 
poll  tax  of  $1.00,  a  most  exciting 
election  wa9  held  in  the  town  on  the 
ratification  or  rejection  of  the  law. 

In  the  contest  every  voter  was  inter- 
ested and  a  daily  paper  was  started 
to  oppose  the  change.  The  fight  for 
the  school  was  led  by  C.  Hotopp  and 
Dr.  E.  Warfield,  with  many  able  lieu- 
tenants. Many  of  the  large  taxpayers 
were  opposed  to  the  proposition  and 
practically  the  solid  Catholic  vote.  The 
latter  argued  that  they  had  a  school  of 
their  own  and  did  not  want  to  pay  a 
tax  for  a  graded  school.  It  was  a  very 
close  election,  but  the  school  won  out 
and  was  established.  Mr.  Hotopp,  who 
was  regarded  as  the  father  of  the 
graded  school,  was  elected  one  of  the 
trustees,  and  for  more  than  twenty 
years  he  practically  directed  the  school, 
and  did  it  exceedingly  well. 

For  about  twelve  years  following  the 
establishment  of  the  school,  a  fight 
7?as  made  at  every  election  to  name  a 
board  of  trustees  who  were  opposed 
to  levying  a  tax.  It  failed  every  time, 
and  as  the  school  grew  in  usefulness 
the  opposition  diminished,  until  it 
ceased  altogether. 

The  first  contest  which  I  engaged 
ie  after  becoming  the  editor  of  The 
News  was  a  school  fight.  Due  to  the 
foresight  and  business  sagacity  of  A. 
M.  Brown,  the  L.  &  N.  stock  of  Hardin 
county  was  not  sojd  when  it  was  low 
in  price,  but  when  it  was  sold  it 
brought  sufficient  to  discharge  the 
bonded  debt  and  leave  a ,  surplus  of 
$40,000.  The  News  suggested  that 
$30,000  of  it  be  put  in  a  permament 
public  school  fund  and  $10,000  be  used 
to  put  the  county  on  a  cash  basis. 
The  suggestion  met  with  much  favor. 
John  H.  Stewart,  a  great  friend  of  pub- 
lic school  education,  worked  untiringly 
for  the  proposition  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  people  in  1$83. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  a  most  public  spirit- 
ed and  worthy  citizen  and  gave  him- 
self, out  of  hia  personal  estate,  quite  a 
nice  block  of  L.  &  N.  stoc<£  to  the 
school  fund.  He  died  in  1902. 

During  the  campaign  which  followed 
the  submission  of  the  proposition 
President  Henry  Cecil,  of  Cecilian  Col- 


lege, took  up  the  cudgel  of  the  opposi- 
tion and  wrote  several  articles  against 
it  which  were  printed  in  The  News. 
He  then  submitted  an  article  attack- 
ing the  editor,  which  we  declined  to 
publish,  wherewith  he  scattered  over 
the  country  an  abusive  attack  upon  The 
News  and  its  editor.  This  helped  to 
arouse  the  people  both  for  and  against 
the  proposition  and  when  the  election 
came  off  the  situation  was  very  acute. 
The  proposition  carried,  however,  by  a 
very  handsome  majority.  From  that 
time  public  schools  grew  in  favor  and 
interest  throughout  the  country. 

The  third  school  election  was  of 
quite  recent  date,  ^et  according  to  our 
classification  of  matter,  properly  be* 
longs  in  this  chapter.  I  refer  to  the 
proposition  submitted  by  the  school 
trustees  to  bond  the  Elizabethtown 
school  district  to  build  a  new  school 
building.  The  old  school  building  was 
insufficient  in  size  to  accommodate 
the  children,  unsanitary  and  we 
might  say  unhealthy.  Tae  proposition 
was  submitted  in  1914.  As  at  all 
previous  times  public  sentiment  was 
divided. 

This  was  the  first  election  in  which 
women  took  an  active  part  in  school 
matters,  as  they  were  allowed  to  vote 
on  the  question. 

A  vigorous  campaign  was  made  both 
by  the  friends  and  opponents  of  the 
measure. 

I  recall  one  argument  which  par- 
ticularly pleased  us,  but  I  don't  know 
what  effect  it  had  on  the  voters. 

The  county  has  a  splendid  new  jail. 
In  fact  it  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
buildings  in  town.  This  was  compared 
to  the  old  and  insufficient  school  build- 
ing with  the  question  whether  the  peo- 
ple wanted  to  provide  a  worse  place 
for  their  children  to  be  educated  in 
than  the  county  provided  to  punish  or 
keep  its  prisoners.  When  the  elec- 
tion day  came  off  both  sides  were  con- 
fident. The  women  worked  as  hard  as 
the  men.  Automobiles  were  run  by 
both  sides  all  day  long.  It  was  an 
open  ballot  and  all  during  the  day  it 
was  known  how  every  one  voted  and 
how  the  election  was  going.  Neither 
side  stopped  working,  however,  until 
the  polls  closed  and  a  substantial  ma- 
jority for  the  new  school  building  was 
the  result.  The  handsome  new  struc- 
ture we  now  have  was  the  outgrowth 
of  that  election. 

There  will  be  another  chapter  on 
school  matters  following  this. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
More  About  the  Schools  and  Some 
Well  Known  Educators. 

The  Elizabethtown  Graded  and  High 
School,  from  the  time  it  was  estab- 
lished to  this  date,  has  been  one  of 
the  most  creditable  institutions  of  the 
town  and  it  has  probably  done  more 
than  any  one  thing  to  add  desirable 
population  to  the  city.  During  the  fifty- 
three  years  of  its  existence  it  has 
turned  out  many  young  men  and  wom- 
en who  have  reflected  great  credit  on 
the  institution,  both  at  home  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  It  has  had, 
in  this  lengthy  period,  a  great  many 
teachers.  It  is  not  mv  purpose  to 
write  about  all  of  them,  even  the  prin- 
cipals, but  to  mention  some  whose 
ability  and  success  has  been  notable 
as  they  occur  to  me. 

In  the  early  eighties  Robert  E.  Woods 
was  a  most  notable  success  as  the  head 
of  the  school.  He  had  the  gift  of  in- 
spiring a  desire  to  learn  and  the  happy 
faculty  of  imparting  information.  He 
took  a  civil  service  examination  and 
went  from  Ehzabethtown  to  fill  a  posi- 
tion in  the  pension  office.  While  hold- 
ing that  position  he  studied  law.  He 
returned  later  to  Louisville,  where  he 
iocated  and  practiced  his  profession. 
Later  he  was  postmaster  of  Louisville, 
and  since  his  term  expired  has  re- 
turned to  the  practice  of  law.  Asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  school  was  Sam- 
uel Fischer,  who  afterward  secured  a 
position  in  the  Pension  Department, 
where  he  served  for  many  years.  Re- 
turning to  Elizabethtown,  he  married 
Miss  Ida  Stewart,  the  oldest  daughter 
of  John  H.  Stewart.  For  many  years 
he  was  a  successful  farmer  near  town 
and  is  now  engaged  in  farming  near 
Montgomery,  Ala. 


Miss  Mollie  Gaither  was  in  the  same 
corp  of  teachers  She  afterwards  se- 
cured a  position  in  the  Tndian  Service 
as  teacher  and  is  still  in  this  work, 
having  taken  high  rank. 

Miss  Alice  Anderson  went  from  the 
school  here,  where  she  was  much  be- 
loved, to  Louisville  where  she  is  en- 
gaged in  stenographic  work. 

E.  E.  Olcott  was  another  head  of  the 
school  who  had  a  long  and  successful 
administration.  He  was  a  fine  discip- 
linarian and  instructor  and  now  lives 
at  his  old  home  in  North  Vernon,  Ind. 

I  recall  two  notable  teachers,  be- 
longing to  the'same  family,  who  made 
their  marks  as  instructors,  Mrs.  Mamie 


Logsdon  and  Miss  Lillie  Irwin.  Mrs. 
Logsdon  has  recently  taken  a  degree 
in  the  Chicago  University.  Miss  Lillie 
Irwin  went  from  here  to  Texas,  where 
ehe  was  a  very  successful  teacher  and 
only  quit  the  work  when  she  married 
and  settled  in  life  in  the  Lone  Star 
State. 

J.  H.  Hoskinson  was  another  splen- 
did principal.  He  was  a  native  of  Har- 
din county  and  ran  the  school  in  a  way 
which  gave  most  general  satisfaction. 
There  was  never  any  war  or  friction 
while  he  conducted  the  school  and  he 
secured  most  satisfactory  results  in  his 
work.  He  moved  to  Whiting,  Indiana, 
where  he  is  known  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing educators  in  that  State. 


In  1891  the  Louisville  Conference 
of  the  Southern  Methodist  church  de- 
cided to  establish  a  training  school 
for  boys.  Elizabethtown  people  raised 
$12,500  to  secure  this  school  to  es- 
tablish an  intermediate  school  here. 
It  was  accepted  and  later  the  Hardin 
Collegiate  Institute  was  built.  It  was 
conducted  for  a  number  of  years,  but 


the  patronage  was  never  what  the 
people  of  Elizabethtown  expected  of  itj 
and  there  was  never  a  very  large  field 
between  the  free  high  school  and  the 
college  proper.  Rev.  W.  K.  Patterson, 
the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
was  the  first  principal.  Prof.  Camp- 
bell, of  Virginia,  taught  for  one  year. 
Prof.  Leonard  Doolan,  now  one  of  the 
ablest  Baptist  preachers  in  the  State, 
and  located  at  Hopkiasville,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  school  for  a  number 
of  years.  J.  E.  Austin  and  M.  C. 
Marion,  now  business  men  in  Eliza- 
bethtown, were  in  turn  at  the  head  of 
the  school  and  the  last  principal  was 
Prof.  Cassidy,  now  of  Richmond,  Ky. 

W.  G.  Lackey  was  connected  with 
the  school  for  a  number  of  years  as 
Assistant  Principal.  He  became  Vice- 
president  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Trust  Co.,  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  took 
rank  as  a  financier,  and  is  now  Secre- 
tary of  a  big  oil  company  in  Oklahoma 
with  a  salary  of  $50,000  a  year  for 
three  years. 

The  building  was  finally  sold  to 
Hardin  county  for  a  high  school  in 
1911  and  in  1915  bought  by  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  for  a  Hall  for 
which  it  is  now  used. 


and  music.  He  was  a  native  Swiss. 

C.  W.  Matthis  was  born  and  edu- 
cated in  Elizabethtown  and  taught 
many  large  and  successful  schools  in 
Hardin  and  Hart  counties  and  is  now 
living  at  Pineville,  past  ninety  years 
of  age. 

Gen.  Perry  made  Lynnland  College, 
near  Glendale,  a  great  success  for  man) 
years.  The  splendid  building  was 
built  by  the  liberality  of  the  farmers 
and  others  in  the  vicinity  headed  by 
Samuel  Sprigg.  Elrod  and  White 
caught  the  school  for  many  years  and 
Prof.  E.  W.  Elrod  caught  it  alone  as 
principal  after  Prof.  White  engaged 
in  other  business.  They  are  both 
living  and  until  quite  recently  Prof. 
Elrod  lived  in  Elizabethtown. 

Gen.  Perry  died  a  number  of  years 
ago  in  Bowling  Green.  Prof.  W.  B. 
Gwynn,  an  Elizabethtown  teacher,  was 
the  last  principal  of  Lynnland.  Later 
it  was  sold  for  the  Baptist  Children's 
Home. 

Cecilian  College  was  so  near  to  Eliz- 
abethtown that  it  vitally  affected  the 
educational  atmosphere  of  the  town. 
It  was  a  most  notable  institution  of 
learning  beginning  in  the  early  seven- 
ties with  at  many  times  as  many  as 
200  boarding  pupils.  H.  A.  Cecil  was 
its  President  and  his  three  brothers, 
Tom,  Ambrose  and  Charlie  Cecil,  Pro- 
fessors. They  are  all  dead  now  and 
the  college  was  abandoned  many  years 
ago.  Many  prominent  men  in  Ken- 
Sucky  were  educated  at  Cecilian  Col- 
lege. 

Prof.  W.  B.  Hayward  was  one  of  the 
noted  educators  of  the  county.  He  catne 
to  Kentucky  from  New  York  in  hi3 
youth  and  was  a  teacher  in  this  and 
other  counties  tor  more  than  forty 
years.  He  was  elector  on  the  Douglas 
ticket  in  1860  and  after  he  moved  to 
Elizabethtown,  upon  his  retirement 
from  teaching,  he  was  sent  to  the  Stale 
Senate  from  this  district.  He  was  one 
of  $he  most  brilliant  educators  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

He  died  quite  a  number  of  years  ago 
and  his  widow,  who  was  a  sister  of 
Jesse  and  Dave  Talbott,  lives  with  her 
son  in  Baltimore. 


Prof.  Jacob  Fischer  was  a  notable 
teacher  of  Elizabethtown  and  at"  Lynn- 
land College,  where  he  taught  German 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
Some  More  of  the  Well  Known  Mer- 
chants of  50  Years  Ago. 

Among  the  well  know  n  merchants  of 
Elizabethtown  of  fifty  or  more  years 
ago  was  Dr.  W.  W.  Lambuth,  who  con- 
ducted a  drug  store  where  the  Mayor's 
office  now  is,  in  what  was  then  called 
"The  Green  Front."  A  young  man  by 
the  name  of  Sam  Tabb,  afterwards  a 
doctor,  was  his  clerk.  Dr.  Lambuth 
was  a  Methodist  minister,  but  on  ac- 
count of  bad  health,  resigned,  and 
went  in  the  drug  business.  Afterwards 
he  returned  to  the  ministry,  serving 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  After  his 
retirement  on  account  of  old  age,  he 
lived  at  Sonora  until  a  few  .yearB  be- 
fore his  death,  when  he  moved  to  Eliza- 
bethtown. 

His  widow,  who  is  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Kate  Sweets,  and  a  daughter,  of  David 
Matthis,  of  this  city,  is  still  living  at 
the  advanced  age  of  83  and  making 
her  home  at  Sonora,  where  her  son, 
Albert,  lives  with  her.  Dr.  Lambuth's 
only  other  child,  William  Lambuth, 
lives  in  Seattle,  where  he  has  been 
quite  successful.  Dr.  Lambuth  was 
for  many  years,  when  he  lived  in  So- 
nora, a  correspondent  of  The  Eliza- 
bethtown News.  He  was  a  quiet,  un- 
obtrusive gentleman,  but  a  man  of  set 
purposes  and  fixed  principles,  from 
which  he  never  deviated.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Lambuth  celebrated  in  1908  their 
gjlden  wedding  here  in  the  house  in 
which  they  were  married. 


passing,  I  might  add  that  forty  years 
ago  the  Wintersmith  family  was  one 
of  the  largest  in  Elizabethtown,  and 
now  there  are  but  two  of  [the  family 
li  ring  in  this  city,  Walter  Wintersmith, 
the  son  of  Dr.  Charles  Wintersmith, 
and  Mrs  W.  H.  Robertson,  the  only 
child  of  the  late  Mayor  R.  L.  Winter - 
smith. 


Horatio  Gates  V.  Wintersmith  fig- 
ured quite  conspicuously  in  Elizabeth- 
town  and  Hardin  county  during  the 
Civil  War-  He  was  a  half  brother  of 
Robert  L.  Wintersmith,  and  like  his 
half  brother,  was  a  Republican.  He 
was  a  candidate  for  County  Judge  on 
the  Republican  ticket  during  the  war. 
There  was  practically  no  Repablican 
party  in  Hardin  county  but  the  Demo- 
cratic candidates  were  threatened  with 
arrest  if  they  did  not  withdraw,  so 
Judge  Wintersmith,  receiving  only  a 
very  few  votes,  was  elected  County 
Judge.  He  was  the  smallest  one  of 
the  Wintersmith  family,  but  a  very 
active  and  industrious  man.  He  was  a 
merchant  here  for  several  years,  but 
for  a  number  of  years  before  his  death 
he  did  nothing,  as  his  health  broke 
down.  One  son,  William  Wintersmith, 
survived  him,  but  he  died  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  so  that  branch  of  the 
Wintersmith  family  is  extinct.  In 


Adam  Beeler  came  to  Elizabethtown 
from  Germany  not  far  from  the  time 
that  John  Woelpert  came,  and  both  of 
them  engaged  in  the  butchering  busi- 
ness. Beeler  was  a  very  large  man 
with  florid  complexion,  good  natured, 
and  kept  a  shop  in  the  block  which  he 
afterwards  owned,  now  the  Dyer  Block, 
near  The  News  office.  His  wife  help- 
ed him  in  the  shop  and  was  a  most  un- 
usual business  woman.  Adam's  suc- 
cass  was  in  great  measure  due  to  his 
wife's  financial  ability,  but  he  under- 


namer  is  a  resident  of  Philadelphia, 
from  whence  he  travels  for  a  mer- 
cantile house,  and  Dr.  William  Gold- 
namer,  of  Chicago,  is  the  other  son. 


stood  his  business  and  stuck  to  it.  He 
was  a  most  honorable,  upright  busi- 
ness man  and  citizen  and  died  in  1886. 
His  adopted  son,  Clarence  Beeler,  ran 
the  business  afterwards  for  a  number 
of  years  and  maintained  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  shop  for  good  meat  and 
good  service.  He  died  a  number  of 
years  ago  leaving  two  sons,  Gilbert  and 
Clarence,  Jr. 


In  1838  five  Rihn  brothers  came  to 
this  country  from  Alsace,  then  a  part 
of  France.  One  of  the  brothers  dis- 
apeared  in  New  Y  ork  and  no  trace  has 
ever  been  found  of  them.  Two  of  the 
others  settled  in  Pittsburg  and 
Anthony  and  John  Rihn  settled  in  Eliza- 
bethtown. Anthony  Rihn  kept  a  store 
in  part  of  what  is  known  the  Louis- 
ville Store  and  after  the  fire  of  1869 
he  built  that  block.  He  was  an  indus- 
trious, frugal  man  and  married  Miss 
McMillen  of  this  county.  He  died  in 
1886,  past  seventy  years  of  age.  He 
was  a  conspicuous  and  prominent  mer 
chant  of  Elizabethtown  for  more  than 
forty  years. 

John  Rihn  after  the  fire  of  1859  built 
the  house  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Wise 
and  kept  a  shoe  and  grocery  store. 
He  died  in  1891.  His  wife  was  a  Miss 
Woodring  and  George  W.  Rihn,  one  of 
our  most  successful  merchants,  was 
his  son. 


There  is  one  man  living  in  Elizabeth 
town  now  who  was  a  merchant  in  Eliz- 
abethtown as  far  back  as  1858  and  is 
still  actively  engaged  in  the  business— 
S.  Goldnamer.  Last  March  he  cele- 
brated his  81st  birthday  and  there  is 
not  in  town  a  man  of  forty  more  active 
and  zealous  in  business  than  Sam 
Goldnamer.  He  first  started  in  a  small 
store  near  the  First  Hardin  National 
Bank.  After  the  fire,  S.  Kaufman 
built  the  present  Goldnamer  corner 
which  is  this  year  to  become  a 
Bank  corner,  and  took  Sam  Goldnamer 
in  as  a  partner.Later  Mr.  Kaufman  re- 
tired and  Mr.Goldnamer  associated  with 
him,  his  son,  Louis,  and  the  firmjhas 
been  Goldnamer  &  Son  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Goldnamer  is  not  only  tho  oldest 
merchant  in  Elizabethtown  in  the 
point  of  age  but  he  is  the  oldest  busi- 
ness man  in  town  in  point  of  service. 
The  Goldnamer  home,  where  Mrs- 
Goldnamer  still  presides,  has  for  a 
half  century  been  known  as  one  of 
the  most  hospitable  in  the  city.  Both 
she  and  Mr.  Goldnamer  were  born  in 
Germany  and  Mrs.  Goldnamer  is  quite 
a  German  scholar.  The  only  daughter, 
Miss  Lillie,  lives  at  home.   Ben  Gold- 


Cap  t.  Hugh  Middleton,  who  was  an 
officer  in  the  Confederate  army,  came 
here  in  the  late  sixties  and  opened  a 
grocery  store  in  the  corner  across  from 
Cresap's  store.  In  1889  he  went  from 
here  to  Chattanooga,  where  he  died 
after  he  was  elected  a  Magistrate  of 
the  city,  a  most  remunerative  office. 
He  was  a  fine  old  fellow  and  had  many 
warm  friends.  His  wife,  who  was  a 
Miss  Carter,  of  Georgia,  is  still  living 
and  has  been  a  most  remarkable  charity 
worker,  being  one  of  the  best  known 
women  in  Chattanooga.  They  had 
four  children. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
-Some  of  the  Men  Who  Figured  in  the 
Political  Race  of  1878. 

There  were  no  political  nomina- 
tions in  Hardin  county  during  this 
period  and  all  candidates  for  county 
offices  ran  through  to  the  August 
election,  which  was  then  the  regular 
election.  It  then  was  open  voting. 
The  voter  came  up  to  the  polls  and 
gave  his  name,  which  was  written 
down  by  the  clerk  of  the  election,  and 
then  he  told  for  whom  he  voted.  At 
any  time  during  the  day  every  candi-  , 
date  kuew  how  he  was  running  at 
home,  but  as  there  were  no  telephones, 
he  did  not  know  how  he  was  running 
in  the  other  precincts.  Often  it  was 
two  or  three  days  before  the  result  of  i 
the  election  wa«  known,  if  it  was  very] 
close.  I 

The  most  remarkable  race  of  1878 
was  for  jailer,  when  there  were  27 
white  men  as  candidates  and  one  negro' 
Henry  Morris. 

The  vote  was  very  much  divided  up 
and  it  was  feared  that  if  it  was  at  all 
evenly  divided  among  the  white  can- 
didates that  the  negro  candidate  might 
be  elected.   It  was  not,  however,  even- 
ly divided.    James  Gardner  was  elect- 
ed, with  Joe  Sweets  a  close  second. 
Only  five  of  the  27  white  candidates ; 
received  more  votes  than  Henry  Mor- 1 
ris.   James  Nelson,  the  grandfather  of 
oar  present  Representative,  Charles 
Nelson,  was  one  of  the  candidates. 
One  of  the  precincts  was  at  White 
Mills,  where  Nelson  lived.  There  were 
127  votes  polled  in  the  jailer's  race 
there  and  Nelson  got  every  one  of  I 
them— a  thing  that  never  happened  | 
in  the  county  before  or  since.  He, 
however,  got  only  a  few  scattering  j 
votes  in  the  other  precincts. 

Mr.  Gardner  was  a  candidate  for  re 
election  in  1882,  but  was  defeated  by 
Joe  Sweets.  A  shori  time  afterwards 
he  moved  to  Leitchfield.  A  few  years 
later  he  became  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Kentucky  Children's 
Home,  for  which  position  he  was  well 
adapted.  He  died  in  Elizabethtowo 
about  ten  or  twelve  yeacs  ago.  Mrs. 
Vic  Stone,  of  this  city,  is  his  daughter. 

Eugene  Winter  bower  was  elected 
County  Attorney  in  this  election.  He 
was  a  very  brilliant  young  lawyer  and 
one  of  the  handsomest  young  men  in 
tfie  councy.  He  was  born  and  raised 
in  Hardin  county  not  far  from  West 
Point.  His  sister  married  Weed  S. 
Chelf,  who  was  Commonwealth's  At- 


torney and  afterwards  Circuit  Judge 
in  this  district.  Winterbower  was  a 
candidate  in  1882  for  re  election  but 
was  defeated  by  R.  L.  Stith  by  less 
than  fifty  majority.  At  one  or  two  of 
Ms  appointments  Winterbower  en- 
dulged  his  fondness  for  liquor,  which 
was  responsible  for  his  defeat.  I  re- 
member on  one  occasion  asking  him, 
id  1883,  how  he  stood  on  prohibition. 
He  replied,  "I  have  had  my  share  of 
liqaor  and  I  can't  vote  against  the 
the  other  fellow  getting  his."  He 
never  married  and  I  never  knew  of  his 
going  much  with  the  ladies,  although 
he  wou'd  have  been  as  popular  with 
them  as  he  was  with  men.  He  left 
Elizabethtown  about  two  years  after 
his  defeat  and  never  came  back,  and  it 
v  as  supposed  that  he  had  gone  West. 

John  H.  Wells  was  elected  County 
Clerk  on  this  same  ticket.   He  moved 


here  shortly  after  the  war  with  hia 
father,  Harvey  Wells,  and  secured  a 
position  as  Deputy  under  Fox  Hewitt. 
He  was  a  splendid  man  in  every  res 
pect  and  made  a  splendid  clerk.  He 
weighed  about  220  pounds,  round- 
faced,  with  a  pleasing  and  open  coun- 
tenance, and  loved  a  joke  better  than 
any  man  I  ever  knew.  He  had  some- 
thing pleasant  to  say  to  everyone  who 
came  into  his  office  and  he  and  Luke 
Hays,  who  was  his  Deputy  made  the 
County  Clerk's  office  the  most  popular 
place  in  town.  He  was  repeatedly 
elected  Clerk  until  1896,  when  he  died 
after  a  short  illness,  at  the  age  of  47. 
His  wife  and  one  son,  Starling  Wells, 
survived  him.  His  wife  has  now  been 
dead  many  years,  and  his  son  is  As- 
sistant Cashier  in  the  First  Hardin 
National  Bank.  When  he  died,  j J  adge 
Horace  English  appointed  his  son-in- 
law,  F.  G.  Corley,  as  his  successor.  The 
new  appointee  took  Starling  Wells  in 
the  office  as  Deputy,  and  divided  the 
profits  of  the  office  with  Mrs.  Wells 
until  he  had  served  out  the  term  ol 
John  Wells. 

A.M.Brown,  known  as"Little  Alfred," 
and  W.  T.  Love  both  ran  against  John 
Wells  in  his  first  race,  and  it  was  a 
hot  one,as  both  men  were  popular  and 
had  lots  of  friends.  Luke  Hays,  son 
of  Col.  James  W.  Hays,  ran  as  John 
Wells,  Deputy  and  materially  added  to 
Well's  strength. 


roost  everything  he  had  in  the  big  fire 
of  1869.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion and  had  a  great  many  friends.  He 
neat  Allison,  after  the  latter  had  made 
a  most  surprising  race,  by  only  a  very 
few  votes.  Judge  Matthis,  previous  to 
entering  the  race  for  County  Judge  had 
been  one  of  the  first  publishers  of  The 
Elizabethtown  News,  being  associated 
in  starting!  the  paper  with  Capt.  W.  F. 
Bell.  He  died  quite  a  number  of  years 
ago.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Bolen 
Munford.  There  were  three  children 
Wesley,  Bettie  and  William  T.  Wesley 
was  a  printer,  and  worked  in  The  News 
office,  but  has  been  dead  nearly  as  long 
as  his  father.  Bettie  married  and 
lives  in  the  East.  Will  T.  Matthis  was 
one  of  the  finest  business  men  and  citi- 
zens of  Elizabetetown,  and  I  will  have 
more  to  say  of  my  dear  departed  friend 
in  the  proper  place.  Squire  Allison 
lived  to  be  over  90  years  qld  and  was 
Police  Judge  of  Vine  Grove  when  he 
died  The  Lord  never  made  a  cleaner 
or  more  honorable  white  man  than 
Jim  Allison.  Many  of  my  readers 
know  his  son,  Hardin  Allison,  quite 
well.  ' 

The  race  for  Sheriff  between  W.  H 
Gardner  and  G.  K.  Tichenor  was  a  hot 
one.  Gardner  won,  and  I  will  have 
more  to  say  of  him  as  County  Judge. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  two  brothers 
were  elected  to  county  offices  on  the 
same  ticket  in  Hardin  county,  and  the 
event  has  not  been  repeated  since.  G. 
K.  Tichenor  was  a  Confederate  soldier 
and  one  of  the  county's  outstanding 
citizens  for  more  than  seventy  years 
for  probity  of  life  and  blamelessness  of 
character.  He  died  less  than  a  year 
ago,  past  80  years  old,  at  his  home  in 
Sonora. 


The  race  for  County  Judge  was  be- 
tween'  J.  W.  Matthis  and  J.  C.  Allison. 
Matthis  had  been  a  successful  drug- 
gist in  Elizabethtown,  but  he  had  lost 


CHPTER  XVIII. 
I  he  Elections  of  1880  and  1881. 
In  1880,  after  a  very  spirited  race  for 
the  Legislature,  James  C.  Poston  de- 
feated Charles  Lewis  Miller.  Mr.  Pos- 
ton was  the  law  partner  of  Judge  A..  B. 
Montgomery  and  he  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  attorneys  at  the  bar. 
'With  due  respect  to  other  members  of 
the  Legislature  from  Hardin  county, 
none  of  them  exercised  so  much  influ- 
ence upon  legislation  as  Mr.  Poston. 
This  was  the  only  political  office  he 
held  although  had  he  remained  in 
eiizabethtown  he  could  have  been  elec-» 
ted  Circuit  Judge.  He  moved  to  Louis- 
ville to  practice  law  and  is  still  living 

Charles  Lewis  Miller,  the  man  Mr. 
Boston  defeated,  was  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  farmers  in  Hardin  county. 
He  afterwards  was  a  candidate  for  the 
State  Senate,  but  was  defeated  by 
Buck  Kendall,  of  Meade  county,  Mr. 
Miller  was  a  member  of  a  prominent 
fejnily  of  the  county. 

He  died  a  number  of  year3  ago  at  an 
advaiaced  age.  He  had*  two  brothers 
who  tookan  active  part  in  public  affairs 
— Bryon  Miller  and  Prof.  Sam  Henry 
Miller.  The  latter  is  still  living  in 
I  klahoma  where  he  went  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  Mrs.  Fannie  King; 
bow  a  school  teacher  in  Hardin  county, 
is  a  daughter  of  Charles  Lewis  Miller. 

3n  1881  there  was  a  novel  race  for 
Circuit  Judge  in  this  district.  There 
were  three  candidates,  Judge  A.  B. 
Montgomery,  of  Eiizabethtown;  Judge/ 
T  R.  McBeath,  of  Leitchfield,  and  Judge 
Allen  Murray,  of  Cloverport.  The  three 
nandidates  met  and  decided  that  they 
"would  make  no  campaign  but  leave  the 
s>rotes  entirely  unbiased  in  their  selec- 
tion. This  was  strictly  adhered  to  by  ill 
three  of  them.  There  was  no  party 
action  in  the  race  and  the  candidates 
ran  in  the  regular  August  election. 
Judge  Montgomery  carried  Hardin 
county  by  the  phenomenal  majority  of 
1,900,  and  so  certain  were  the  people 
:>safc  this  elected  him  that  the  Courier 
Journal  the  next  morning  printed  bis 
picture  as  the  new  Circuit  Judge,  but 
fcslated  returns  from  the  more  remote 
precincts  of  Grayson  and  Breckinridge 
showed  that  T.  R.  McBeath  had  won. 
Ic  Meade  county  the  three  candidates 
broke  nearly  even.  Mr.  McBeath  car- 
ried Grayson  by  1,300  over  Mont- 
gomery. In  Breckinridge  county  Mur- 
ray had  a  plurality  over  Montgomery 
of  about  1,200  but  McBeath,  who  ran 


.good  second  in  this  county,  had  a  trLct,  but  the  court  had  been  abolished 

plurality  of  1,000  over  Montgomery. 
The  Grayson  county  candidate  had 


%i  rved  in  the  United  States  army  during 
the  Civil  war  and  in  consequence  all 
the  Republicans  in  Breckinridge  county 
voted  for  him  and  elected  him.  It  was 
rather  fortunate  forjudge  Montgomery 
toe  was  defeated,  as  there  was  a  more 
brilliant  politcal  career  ahead  of  him 

in  consequence.  Judge  McBeath  served 
as  our  Circuit  Judge  from  1881  to  1901  j 
and  in  that  long  period  he  became  as 
well  known  in  Eiizabethtown  and  Har- 


after  a  short  term.  He  was  a  brother 
of  David  R.  Murray,  who  was  Adjutant 
General  under  Gov.  Beckham,  and  who 
ran  for  Congress  in  this  district,  and 
8lso  of  Eli  Murray,  who  was  Governor 
of  Utah  and  a  brother  of  Logan  Mur- 
ray, who  is  a  leading  banker  in  New 
York. 

W.  R.  Haynes  was  elected  Common- 
wealth's Attorney  at  the  same  election 
in  1881,  when  McBeath  was  chosen 
Circuit  Judge.  He  was  also  from  Leitch- 
field.   Haynes  was  a  very  vigorous 


din  county  as  any  of  its  own  citizens.   Prosecutor  and  served  two  terms  before 


He  had  but  little  experience  as  a  law- 
yer when  he  was  elected  but  he  soon 
rounded  inta  one  of  tne  best  Circuit 
Judge  in  the  State.   He  had  rare  com- 
mon sense,  which  mixed  with  his  legal 
knowledge,  made  him  an  unusually  fine 
Judge.   He  was  a  man  of  kind  im- 
pulses and  generous  to  a  fault.  He 
never  wore  an  overcoat  or  undershirt. 
I    Judge  McBeath  was  a  man  of  scrupu- 
lous integrity  and  honor.  In  one  of  his 
races  he  defeated  Judge  J.  P.  Hobson 
'  and  twice  he  defeated  Mr.  James  Mont 
gomery.    The  secrec  of  his  strength 
1  was  that  he  always  got  the  bu'k  of  the 
'  Republican  vote  and  there  never  was 
'  party  action  taken  for  Circuit  Judge 
'  until  he  ran  against  Judge  Weed  Chelf, 
1  who  defeated  him. 

I    After  his  defeat  he  was  elected  Law 
|  Reporter  for  the  Court  of  Appeals  and 
upon  serving  one  term  in  thi*  Cj§na.eft.y 
he  returned  to.  Litchfield.  Shortly 
Uf;er  this  he  Was  taken  ill  e,nd  died. 
'    On  one  occasion  he  decided  £h#l'  h@ 
would  go  fishing  with  the  Elizabeth^ 
town  Fishing  Club.   He  bought  him  a 
pole,  a  reel  and  a  minnow  bucket  and 
joined  the  club  at  their  cabin  on  Nolin. 
!  The  Judge  had  never  fished  much,  but 
he  thought  he  could  do  so  just  as  well 
as  he  could  decide  cases.   He  got  out 
on  the  dam,  where  he  hooked  a  number 
of  fish,  but  let  all  of  them  get  away 
I  from  him.   Finally  to  cap  it  all  he  fell 
'  in  the  river.     He  floundered  around 
awhile  and  finally  got  out.   He  gave  his 
pole  and  reel  away,  got  his  horse  and 
started  for  Leitchfield.    In  getting  on 
his  horse  he  overreached  his  stirrup 
and  fell  over  on  the  other  side  of  the 
animal.   He  was  perfectly  sober,  as  he 
never  took  a  drink,  but  fishing  was  his 
Jonah. 

Judge  Allen  Murray,  one  of  the  can- 
didates against  him  in  the  first  race, 
had  boeu  Criminal  J  udge  in  this  dis- 


he  was  defeated  by  Chapeze  Wathen, 
of  Brandenburg.  After  his  defeat  he 
moved  to  Eiizabethtown,  where  he 
practiced  law  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  then  moved  to  Oklahoma  where  he 
is  now  living. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
The  County  Seat  of  Hardin  County  as 
it  Looked  to  Me  in  1882. 
On  the  7th  day  of  April,  1882,  I 
came  to  Elizabethtown  in  company 
•with  my  old  schoolmate  and  civil  en- 
gineering associate,  W.  W.  Anderson, 
and  we  bought  The  Elizabethtown 
News  of  Col.  H.  'M.  McCarty.  I  came 
from  Hart  county^  where  I  had  pub- 
lished the  Hart  County  Democrat  for 
four  years,  and  Maj.  Anderson,  as  he 
was  afterwards  called,  came  from 
Washington  City.  He  is  now  living 
there. 

The  News  office  was  then  located  in 
the  second  story  of  an  old  building, 
which  stood  where  the  Borer  &  Harned 
livery  stable  is  now  located.  F.  M. 
Joplin  and  J.  W.  Cates  had  an  imple- 
ment store  in  the  first  story. 

The  town  had  a  generally  neglected 
appearance  like  most  small  Southern 
places  of  forty  years  ago.  There  were 
no  sidewalks  except  in  the  business 
sections  and  they,  were  badly  broke  n 
up  with  cellar  doors,  that  extended 
from  two  to  three  inches  above  the 
1  pavement,  and  caused  many  a  fall  on 
dark  nights.  There  was  no  metal  of 
any  kind  on  the  Court  House  Square 
and  in  the  corners  of  the  Square  there 
were  bunches  of  grass  and  weeds  grow- 
ing. Hogs  were  allowed  to  run  all  over 
the  streets  and  some  of  them  slept  at 
night  in  the  hall  of  the  Court-house. 
Cows  were  privileged  characters  and 
frequently  you  had  to  get  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  to  pass  them,  as 
they  often  went  in  company  of  two 
and  three.  Outside  of  the  business 
section  there  was  no  sidewalks  at  all 
and  mud  were  frequently  ankle  deep. 
There  were  no  street  lights  and  people 
who  moved  about  at  night  had  to  carry 
lanterns. 

Bight  in  the  heart  of  what  is  now  one 
of  the  prettiest  parts  of  town  (from  the 
Presbyterian  church  to  waere  the 
Methodist  church  now  stands)  there 
was  a  blacksmith  shop,  where  horses  j 
were  shod  on  the  sidewalks,  and  an  old  j 
deserted  tannery,  then  occupied  by  a  j 
number  of  negro  families.  It  contained 
probably  forty  inhabitants  altogether 
and  the  children,  half  clad,  spent 
most  of  their  time  playing  out  in 
front.  There  were  also  two  small 
negro  houses  still  farther  west  and  an 
old  deserted  building  that  looked  like 
it  was  going  to  fall  down,  but  never 
did. 


•  The  Catholic  church  was  then  in 
process  of  erection.  The  Baptists  had 
their  church  in  the  building  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  colored  Baptists. 
There  was  a  one-story  frame  building 
where  the  present  Baptist  church  now 
stands,  with  a  shoemaker's  shop  in  a 
part  of  it  The  Methodists  occupied 
the  did  building  on  Mulberry  street 
v/tiich  was  anything  but  a  credit  to  the 
denomination.  The  Christian  church 
had  but  recently  been  built  and  looked 
vsxy  different  from  what  it  does  to- 
day. Beyond  Mile  street  on  Main 
Cross  street  every  house  is  entirely 
new  or  has  been  remodeled  except  the 
C4ardner,  the  Payne  and  Nourse 
homes. 

On  Main  street  north,  the  old  Jacobs 
property,  now  known  as  the  Martin 
House,  was  the  only  building  from  the 
Goldnamer  home  to  the  end  of  the 
street.  On  Central  Avenue  there  were 
tei  very  few  houses  except  the  Capt.  Bell 
-house  and  the  William  Chelf  home.  A 


large  part  of  that  territory  was  in  com- ' 
mons  where  the  cows  found  pasture 
and  the  boys  played  ball. 

The  streets  were  mostly  mud  puddles 
in  bad  weather  as  there  was  neither 
gravel  nor  rock  on  them  except  the  old 
turnpike  on  Main  Cross  Street. 

There  was  a  high  iron  fence  around 
the  Court-house  and  generally  high 
paling  fences  in  front  of  all  the  houses. 

The  roads  were  so  bad  there  were 
very  few  pleasure  vehicles  either  in 
town  or  county.  George  Cresap  had  a 
two-horse  carriage  and  there  was  also 
one  at  Helm  Place.  These  are  all 
that  we  can  recall.  There  were  just  a 
yery  few  buggies,  and  when  the  people 
came  to  town  on  Court  days  they  came 
on  horseback,  both  men  and  women. 
On  big  Court  days  I-  have  seen  as 
many  as  500  men  ride  into  town. 

There  were  twelve  or  fourteen 
saloons  in  the  place,  and  all  of  them 
seemed  to  do  a  thriving  business.  On 
public  days  and  circus  days  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  drunkenness  and  many 
fights.  A  great  many  rode  home  after 
night  shooting  off  their  pistols  in  the 
streets  and  whooping  like  wild  Indians. 
Ladies  never  went  out  at  night  unless 
attended  by  a  man,  and  certain  sides 
of  the  street  and  certain  sections  they 
avoided  even  when  they  had  an  escort. 

The  property  of  the  town  was 
assessed  at7  a  little  more  than  $400,- 
000,  and  it  was  burdened  with  a  very 


heavy  tax  to  pay  the  bonded  debt  and 
to  maintain  the  school.  So  there  was 
very  little  levied  for  town  improve- 
ment. 

The  shops  made  business  good  in 
town,  but  a  great  many  of  the  em- 
ployes were  rough  men,  who  were 
allowed  to  drink  in  those  days  with- 
out losing  their  jobs,  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  they  were  large  patrons  of  the 
saloons. 

I  remember  distinctly,  shortly  after 
I  came  to  Elizabethtown,  there  was  a 
bigger  drunk  than  usual  in  town  one 
night  and  the  rioters  proceeded  to 
shoot  out  practically  all  the  windows 
in  the  business  portion. 

There  was  one  splendid  redeeming 
feature  about  the  town,  and  that  was 
the  culture  and  refinement  of  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  population. 
There  were  no  better  people  anywhere 
than  I  found  in  Elizabethtown.  The 
widow  of  Gov.  John  L.  Helm  and  her 
unmarried  daughters  entertained  a 
great  deal  at  Helm  Place.  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Winters  mith  and  her  family 
had  a  most  delightful  home  of  culture 
and  refinement,  as  had  also  Mrs.  Emily ' 
Helm,  the  widow  of  Gen.  Ben  Hardin 
Helm,  and  her  daughters.  Other  de- 
lightful homes  in  Elizabethtown  in- 
cluded those  occupied  by  the  Winter- 
smith  families,  the  Payne  family,  the 
Cresap  family,  Samuel  Robertson  and 
family.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cresap  and  daugh-  • 
ters,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hays,  I 
Judge  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Montgomery, 
James  Montgomery  and  family.and  Dr-  ' 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Pusey  There  I  at- 
tended my  first  party  in  Elizabeth- 
town,  given  in  honor  of  Dr.  Frank 
Strickler  and  his  bride.  There  were 
others  who  contributed  to  the  social 
life  and  standing  of  the  community, 
i  Deluding  Rev.  S.  Williams  and  his 
wife  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  H. 
Bush,  the  Nourse  family,  and  Mrs.  I 
Eliza  Vertrees  and  daughters. 

Elizabethtown  was  a  backward  town  : 
as  far  as  looks  went,  but  it  was  all 
right  in  every  other  respect. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
The  Newspapers   of  Elizabethtown. 

The  first  week  in  August  1869,  the 
time  of  the  big  fire  and  the  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  Capt.  W.  F.  Bell  and  Judge 
3  W.  Matthis  started  the  publication 
pf  The  Elizabethtown  News.  The 
paper  was  printed  on  an  old  Washing- 
ton hand  press  and  was  four  pages  of 
seven  columns  each. 

Capt.  Bell  was  a  distinguished  Con- 
federate soldier  aad  was  a  factor  in 
the  life  of  Elizabethto  wn  for  nearly 
forty  years.  Judge  Matthis  was  a 
former  merchant.  After  khe  retired 
from  the  newspaper  business,  which 
lasted  only  a  few  years,  Capt.  Bell  be- 
came the  Master  Commissioner  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  and  later  was  Cashi  er 
of  the  Bank  of  Elizabethtown  which 
position  he  held  until  his  health  failed. 
His  widow,  Mrs.  Maggie  Bell,  and 
daughter,  Mrs.  Henry  Hardin  now  live 
at  Pass  a- Grille,  Fla.,  and  one  son,  Wil- 
liam Bell,  resides  in  New  York. 

Bell  &  Matthis  were  succeeded  by 
Richard  Larue,  who,  in  the  few  years 
he  owned  the  paper,  made  quite  a  rep- 
utation as  a  newspaper  man.  His 
widow,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Larue  still  lives 
here.  Wickliffe  Chapman,  a  brother 
of  Mrs.  Wood  English,  bought  out  La- 
zue,  and  Col.  H.  M.  McCarty,  who  ran 
the  paper  successfully  for  seven  years, 
succeeded  Chapman. 

In  connection  with  W.  W.  Anderson 
I  purchased  The  News  of  Col.  McCarty 
oil  April  7,  1882.  In  1885  I  bought  out 
my  pariner  and  have  conducted  it 
ever  since,  covering  a  period  of  more 
than  39  years. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  Congres- 
sional race  between  Montgomery  and 
Robertson,  another  paper  known  as 
The  Messenger  was  started  here  in 
1886  by  a  joint  stock  Company.  Ik 
was  published  by  E.  C.  Colgan,  an  old 
newspaper  man  of  Louisville.  The 
paper  only  lasted  for  a  few  years,  and 
Colgan  moved  to  Pineville,  where  he 
conducted  a  paper  practically  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  until  an- 
other journal  known  as  The  Hardin  In- 
dependent, was  started  by  T.  L.  Stovall 
and  J.  L  Duncan.  Stovall  was  a  twin 
brother  of  Wallace  Stovall,  now  the 
editor  of  the  Tampa  Tribune.  He  was 
feorn  in  Elizabethtown  and  prior  to 
starting  the  paper  here  he  had  been 
engaged  with  his  brother  in  the  pub- 
lication of  a  paper  at  Lake  Weir,  Fla. 
J.  L.  Duncan  was  an  uncle  of  Stovall 


si  ad  a  son  of  Maj.  Tom  Duncan.  The 
Independent  was  a  stormy  petrel  of 
journalism  in  Elizabethtown  and  things 
were  exceedingly  lively  while  it  was 
being  printed.  However,  it  was  not 
sivery  profitable  venture  and  Stovall 
sold  out  to  a  nephew  of  F.  M.  Joplin, 
who  came  from  California,  and  was  a 
very  nice  young  man. 

Stovall  now  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful merchants  at  Mayfield  while 
Duncan  died  in  the  West  quite  a  num- 
ber Qf  years  ago.   While  Stovall  and 

Duncan  were  printing  the  Independ- 
ent, Mr.  Givans  came  here  and  start- 
ed the  Republican  paper,  known  as  the 
"Welcome  Tidings/'  He  claimed  a 
most  phenomenal  circulation  for  his 
paper,  but  the  pub'ication  died  from 
lack  of  sufficient  patronage.  Givans 
secured  a  position  in  the  revenue 
service  and,  I  understand,  is  still  living 
in  Louisville.  He  was  a  .member  of 
the  Gi  vanB  family  of  the  Hardin  Springs 
vicinity. 

When  Joplin  tired  of  running  it,  the 
Independent  was  sold  to  a  Republican 
stock  company.  The  paper  was 
changed  to  a  party  organ  and  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Stewart,  a  distant  rel- 
ative of  John  Stewart,  became  its  ed- 
itor. C.  L.  Barnes  succeeded  him  as 
editor.  Mr.  Barnes  had  served  as 
Deputy  Sheriff  of  the  county  and  later 
became  postmaster. 

In  1900,  after  the  exciting  Goebel- 
Taylor  election,  an  experienced  coun 
try  newspaper  man,  Henry  Bacon,  of 
Bardstown,  was  sent  down  here  to  put 
j  The  News  out  of  business  because  it 
did  not  approve  of  the  Goebel  methods 
in  the  Music  Hall  Convention,  and  was 
opposed  to  the  contest  after  the  elec- 
tion. Bacon's  paper  was  called  "The 
Hardin  County  Democrat,"  and  was 
printed  in  the  old  Methodist  church. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  been 
threatened  with  the  destruction  of  my 
newspaper,  but  the  people  had  no 
sympathy  with  this  kind  of  spirit. 
Bacon's  paper  was  a  failure  almost 
from  the  start,  and  he  soon  suspended 
it  and  went  to  Louisville,  where,  in 
company  with  others,  he  established  a 
large  job  printing  plant.  The  plant 
failed  and  Bacon  died. 


grew  under  these  conditions  to  be  a  very 
fair  success.  Under  their  ownership 
it  was  changed  from  a  small  sheet 
printed  on  a  job  press  to  a  paper  as 
large  as  The  News.  It  was  then  that 
Toe  News  was  converted  into  a  semi 
weekly.  Mr.  Richerson  sold  out  to  his 
partner,  Yates,  about  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  and  Mr.  Yates  conducted  it 
until  1919,  when  he  sold  out  to  Keen 
Johnson,  a  young  service  man.  He 
improved  The  Mirror  in  some  ways 
and  very  largely  increased  its  business. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  an  opportunity  to 
take  a  course  in  journalism  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Government,  and  he  in- 
dicated to  ma  that  he  wjuld  sell  out. 
A  stock  company,  embracing  most  of 
the  leading  business  men  in  Elizabeth- 
town,  was  formed,  and  the  Mirror  was 
taken  over.  Its  publication  was  sus- 
pended February  6,  the  date  of  the 
sale. 

I  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
newspaper  work    in  Elizabethtown 
nearly  forty  year 3,  and  here  I  expect 
to  end  my  days. 


In  1902,  C.  J.  Richerson  and  Milton 
Yates,  both  of  whom  had  been  printers 
and  practically  learned  the  trade  in 
The  News  office,  started  the  Mirror. 
They  published  it  for  50  cents  a  year, 
and  did  their  own  work.   The  paper 


CHAPTER  XXL 
The  Election  of  1882. 

I  cast  my  first  vote  in  Elizabethtown 
in  the  election  of  county  officers  in 
August,  1882.  It  was  "some"  election, 
with  a  field  full  of  candidates  and  with 
a  number  of  races  uncertain  until  the 
vote  was  counted. 

A  good  deal  of  interest  centered  in 
the  race  for  County  Judge.  There 
were  three  candidates — W.  H.  Gard- 
ner, who  had  been  Sheriff  for  four 
years;  Judge  J.  W.  Matthis,  a  candi  I 
date  for  re-election,  and  James  E. 
Gaither.  Judge  Gardner  won  his 
spurs  in  this  race  as  one  of  the  best 
electioneerers  and  politicians  in  the 
county.  He  was  elected  by  a  decided 
majority. 

Judge  Gardner  lived  at  Stephens- 
burg  and  belonged  to  a  well-known 
and  influential  family,  and  he  had 
married  Miss  Susan  Mercer,  who  was 
also  a  member  of  an  influential  family. 
Judge  Gardner  was  re-elected  four 
years  later,  after  a  heated  contest  with 
H.  W.  English.  He  established  a  imp- 
utation in  the  eight  years  he  served  as 
a  most  remarkable  Judge,  in  that  he 
never  had  one  of  his  decisions  re- 
versed during  his  incumbency.  He 
has  two  brothers  living — T.  S.  Gardner- 
of, this  city,  and  A.  S.  Gardner,  a 
Scottsville  banker.  After  Judge  Gard" 
ner  retired  he  engaged  in  the  agricul- 
tural implement  business  in  Elizabeth- 
town  and  later  moved  to  Dawson,  Ga., 
where  he  is  still  engaged  in  business. 
He  has  one  son,  Dr.  William  Gardner* 
who  also  lives  at  Dawson. 

James  E.  Gaither,  one  of  the  candi- 
dates defeated  by  Judge  Gardner  in 
his  first  race,  was  a  young  lawyer  of 
Elizabethtown,  and  a  son  of  J.  R. 
Gaither,  a^farmer  at  Glendale.  The 
Gaither  family  was  one  of  the  most 
cultured  and  influential   in  Hardin 
county.    His  grandfather,  Dr.  Gaither,  j 
was  descended  from  good  old  Mary- 
!  land  stock   and  owned  what  is  now 
'  known  as  the  Clarkson  place.   Colonel  j 
James  A.  Gaither  was  an  uncle  of 
James  E.  Gaither.     He  was  at  one  | 
time    County  School  Commissioner,  j 
He  was  one  of  the  most  highly  edu- j 
cated  men  in  the  county,  and  of  all  the  ■ 
men  I  have  known  in  Hardin  county, 
he  was  the  best  conversationalist. 

After  Mr.  Gaither  was  defeated  he  j 
moved  to  Louisville  to  practice  law,  j 
and  died  a  number  of  years  ago  of 
cancer  of  the  stomach. 


Another  race  which  kept  the  public 
guessing  was  the  contest  for  the  office 
of  Jailer.  There  were  a  dozen  or 
more  candidates  and,  I  think,  with  the 
exception  of  "Uncle  J  ap"  Phillips,  who 
io  85  years  old,  they  are  all  dead.  Joe 
Sweets  had  run  a  close  race  for  the 
office  in  1878,  and  this  time  he  won. 
He  died  in  office  in  1897  on  the  very 
day  he  was  elected  for  another  term. 
He  was  so  popular  that  the  people 
would  probably  have  voted  for  him  if 
ihey  knew  he  was  dead,  as  they  voted 
for  him  knowing  he  was  dying.  The 
county  never  had  a  more  popular 
official  than  "Uncle  Joe"  Sweets.  He 
Hked  everybody  and  that  made  him  a 
fine  electioneerer.  He  canvassed  with 
chewing  gum  and  candy  for  the  women 

and  children.  He  was  invincible  with 
only  the  men  voting,  and  if  he  had 
lived  until  the  women  voted  he  never 
would  have  had  any  opposition. 

"Uncle  Joe"  left  four  children,  James 
Sweets  and  Mrs.  Rodman  Selby,  of 
this  city,  and  twin  boys,  Robert  and 
Joe.  Both  were  engineers  on  the  I.  C. 
and  ran  the  fast  passenger  trains. 
Robert  was  killed  in  a  railroad  acci- 
dent and  Joe  died  three  months  after 
his  brother. 

R.  L.  Stith  defeated  Eugene  Winter- 
bower  by  less  than  forty  votes,  and 
the  last  precinct  had  to  be  reported 
before  the  result  of  the  election  was 
known.  Stith  served  one  term  and 
was  defeated  by  John  S.  Sprigg.  He 
later  served  several  years  as  School 
Commissioner  acd  then  returned  to 
the  practice  of  law:  His  father  was 
tho  first  Methodist  minister  of  the 
Elizabethtown  church.  "Dick"  Stith, 
as  everybody  called  him,  was  very 
near-sighted  and  had  white  hair  when 
he  was  a  boy.  He  was  a  good  lawyer 
and  had  a  lot  of  dry  humor  and  fun 
about  him.  He  died  last  year  past 
70  years  of  age,  and  he  said  himself 
tnat  the  only  time  he  ever  made  more 
than  a  living  practicing  law  was  in 
the  last  four  years  of  his  life,  when  he 

was  quite  successful:  . 



In  the  account  of  the  election  of 
1878,  I  made  a  mistake.  James  C.  Pos- 
ton  was  elected  County  Attorney  over 
Eugene  Winterbower  by  a  handsome 
majority  and  when  Poston  resigned  in 
1881  to  go  to  the  Legislature,  Winter 
bower  was  elected  to  fill  out  the  term 

Q.    W.  Johnson,  better  known  as 


Judge  Quince  Johnson,  was  elected 
Assessor  in  1882  with  J.  M.  English 
and  Cal  Watts  as  his  Deputies.  The 
ticket  opposed  to  them  was  composed 
of  George  W.  Taber,  Curt  Morrison  and 
Luke  Calvin.  Four  years  afterwards 
J.  M.  English  was  elected  with  Quince 
Johnson  as  one  of  his  deputies. 

Judge  Johnson  began  his  political 
career  as  Police  Judge  of  Elizabeth- 
town  in  1874.  He  was  then  Deputy  ' 
Sheriff  for  four  years,  Assessor  for  i 
twelve  years,  Magistrate  for  twenty  or 
more  years  and  Police  Judge  ever 
since.  He  has  been  in  office  continu- 
ally for  fifty-three  years.  J.  M.  Eng- 
lish now  lives  at  Cecilia,  but  formerly 
lived  at  Stephensburg. 

Cal  Watts  belonged  to  a  well  known 
family  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county,  but  has  been  dead  for  many 
years. 

Horace  Branham,  of  Vine  Grove, 
was  elected  Sheriff,  with  I.  T.  Miller 
and  Frank  Boarman  as  deputiea 
Mr.  Branham  ran  for  County  Judge 
against  Horace  English  eight  years 
later,  and  being  defeated,  moved  to 
Louisville  shortly  afterwards,  where 
he  now  lives.  I.  T.  Miller  was  a  car*, 
didate  for  Circuit  Clerk  against  C.  M. 
FraizO  aud  was  defeated.  He  served 
for  a  number  of  years  as  Government 
gauger  and  was  later  engaged  in  the 
drug  business  with  Dr.  J.  F.  Turner. 
He  died  about  three  years  ago  in 
Elizabethtown.  Frank  Boarman 
moved  from  Elizabethtown  to  Frank- 
fort where,  I  think,  he  is  still  living. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
Prohibition  Elections. 

Hon.  E.  S.  Sheets,  of  West  Point, 
v;as  elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1883 
over  Robert  Stith. 

At  that  time,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  old  Constitution,  special  acts 
could  be  passed  for  any  county  and 
whatever  legislation  the  Represent-  j 
fcive  from  a  county  wanted  the  Legis- j 
iature  invariably  passed.   Sheets  in- 
troduced a  bill  early  in  the  session  to  j 
take  the  sense  of  the  voters  of  Hardin 
county    whether    the  sale    of  liquor 
should  be  prohibited  and  the  saloons 
abolished.    There  were  a  dozen  or 
more  saloons  in  Elizabethtown  and 
small  groggeries  in  every  little  town  in 
the  county.   Most  of  the  saloonkeep- 
ers had  been  for  "Uncle  Bob"  Stith  and 
Charlie  Lott  had  been  especially  active, 
so  Sheets  declared  that  his  bill  was 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  Lott.  I 
have  always  thought  that  Judge  A.  B. 
Montgomery,  upon  whom  Sheets  re- 
lied for  advice,  was  more  responsible 
for  the  act  than  the  activity  of  the 
saloon  keepers  against  him. 

The  election  took  place  in  1884  and 
the  entire  county  was  frothing  at  the 
mouth  with  excitement.  Those  in 
favor  of  the  local  option  law  had  many 
speakers  on  the  stump  and  Col.  George 
Bain,  of  Lexington,  made  a  most 
ziotable  speech  here  against  the  sa- 
Idons.  Those  in  favor  of  the  saloons 
thought  they  must  have  speakers 
also,  so  they  sent  Turner  Wilson 
to  Upton  to  debate  with  Rev.  Dick, 
the  pastor  of  the  Elizabethtown  Chris- 
tian church. 

I  took  a  stand  then  in  favor  of  the 
5  drys"  and  carried  The  Elizabethtown 
Newsactivelyinthe  fight  against  the 
saloons.   I  received  a  number  of  threat- 
ening letters  and  was  told  publicly 
on  the  streets  that  I  was  courting  a 
hanging  like  the  negro  who  had  but 
recently  been  taken  from  the  Eliza- 
bethtown jail  and  lynched.  It  was  pre- 
■  dieted  that  prohibition  would  destroy 
the  business  of  Elizabethtown,  and  a 
great  deal   of  bad  feeling  was  en- 
gendered and  lasted  for  sears  between  j 
people  who  had  been  friends. 

When  the  election  came  o|f  it  was 
by  an  open  vote.  The  citizen  went  to 
the  polls  and  announced  whether  he 
voted  for  or  against  the  sale  of  whis- 
key, wine  or  beer.  The  feeling  was 
very  tense  during  th3  election  and  .the 
saloon  people  were  sagacious  enough 
iiot  to  use  liquor.   When  the  vote  was 


counted  the  anti-saloon  side  had  car- 
ried the  county  by  a  majority  of  228. 

When  D.  L.  May  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature  four  years  after  that  he 
had  a  bill  passed  re-submittmg  the 
question  to  the  people  and  providing 
that  every  precinct  which  gave  a  ma- 
jority for  prohibition  should  remain 
dry  and  those  precincts  which  gave  a 


majority  against  prohibition    should  j 
become  wet. 

There  were  then  18  precincts  in  the  j 
county  ana  17  of  them  returned  dry  j 
majorities.  Atchers  alone  went  wet  1 
The  total  majority  against  the  sale  of  j, 

•  5 

liquor  had  increased  from  228  in  the 

first  election  to  1,200. 

This  settled  the  status  of  Hardin  j 
couaty  on  this  subject  for  a  long  time. 
The  town  then  went  through  the  blind 
tiger  regime,  out  of  which  grew  sev- 
eral killings  and  a  great  deal  of  law- 
lessness. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  new  Con- 
stitution was  adopted  in  1891  that  the 
question  again  came  up  for  settlement. 
[  The  ^Constitution  provided  that  every 
incorporated  town  had  a  right  to  vote 
on  the"  saloon    question  separately 
from  the  county  and  that  the  election 
should  also  determine  the  license  of 
saloons  in  said  towns, 
j    Elizabethtown  very  shortly  took  a 
j  vote  under  this  law  and  voted  for  sa-  j 
loons.   The    City   Council  fixed  the! 
city  license  at  $500  and  four  saloons  j 
took  out  the  license.  The  condition  i 
was  not  nearly  as  bad  as  it  had  been 
under  the  old  regime,  but  it  was  bad 
enough. 

Three  years  atter  the  saloons  were 

licensed,    a    second    election  was 

I 

held  in  Elizabethtown  and  the  wet 
majority  was  more  than  cut  in  two; 
Before  the  time  rolled  around  for  a 
third  election  the  Legislature  !  passed 
an  act  which  was  known  as  the  County 
Unit  Law.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  all  counties  where  the  prin 
cipal  cities  were  either  the  fifth  or 
sixth  class  could  vote'as  a  unit  on  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Hardin 
county  came  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  and  in  a  short  time  the  neces- 
sary petition  was  filed  in  the  County 
Court  and  an  election  was  ordered. 

Taere  was  another  strenuous  cam- 
paign. The  wets  argued  that  a8  Eliz 
abethtown  was  the  only  place  in  the : 
county  where  liquor  could  be  bought 
this  fact   brought  a  great   deal  of 
trade  to  town.   This  argumect  was  j 
met  with  the  statement  that  the  Eliz- 


abethtown saloons  were   ruining  a 
great    many  country  boys  and  the 
Elizabathtown  merchants  were  called 
upon  by  many  of  the  sountry  people! 
to  protect  their  boys  by  voting  out  the  j 
saloons.   There  were  a  lot  of  speeches  | 
made  througnout  the  county  on  the 
dry  side  and  when  the  |election  rolled  \ 
around  the  saloons  were  voted  out  of 
Elizabethtown  by  a  most  decided  ma- 
jority. 

Thus  passed  away  forever  the  last 
legalized  dram  shop  in  Hardin  county* 
Following  this  came  national  prohibi- 
tion before  State  prohibition.  When 
the  amendment  to  the  State  constitu- 
tion was  submitted  to  the  voters,  the 
drys  let  the  matter  go  by/default  in 
Hardin  county  and  it  gave  its  first  wet 
majority,  although  the  State,  as  a  whole 
voted  dry.  £- 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

The  Organization  of  Two  Banks. 

I  have  seen  many  things  grow  rap- 
idly, but  nothing  in  my  day-  has  grown 
and  developed  like  the  banking  busi- 
ness in  Elizabethtown  and  Hardin 
county.  On  April  19, 1833,  tbere  was 
organized  the  Bank  of  Elizabethtown 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000.  The 
Board  of  Directors  chosen  for  this  in- 
stitution were  A.  B.  Montgomery,  C. 
Hotopp,  Taylor  Watkins  and  B. 
Staadeker,  of  Elizabethtown  and  I.  W. 
Twyman,  of  Hodgenville.  It  began 
business  in  the  Hotopp  block  where 
Hotopp  &  Holdsworth  had  conducted 
a  private  bank.  A.  B.  Montgomery  was 
elected  its  first  President  and  remained 
in  that  office  until  1887,  when  he  re- 
signed and  was  succeeded  by  C.  Ho- 
topp. Capt.  W.  F.  Bell  was  elected 
Cashier  and  held  the  position  until  his 
health  compelled  him  to  resign  in  1887. 
W.  C.  Montgomery,  who  had  been  with 
the  bank  since  its  organization,  was 
chosen  as  his  successor. 

In  October,  1883,  tbe  First  National 
Bank  was  organized  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $75,000  and  with  the  following 
Board  of  Directors:  J.  W.  Hays,  J.  S. 
Grime3,  S.  R.  Robertson,  John  H. 
Stewart,  Rev.  S.  Williams,  S.  H.  Bush 
and  Dr.  G.  W.  White,  of  Elizabeth- 
town;  Jacob  Hubbard,  of  Hodgenville, 
and  Dr.  J.  S.  Owsley,  of  Stanford.  It 
began  business  on  the  corner  where 
the  First  Hardin  National  Bank  now 
Btands.  When  J.  M.  Polk  &  Co.'s  bank 
failed  it  moved  into  the  building  on 
the  Public  Square  which  is  now  owned 
by  the  Home  Telephone  Co.  After  the 
fire  of  1887  the  Bank  of  Elizabeth- 
town  bought  the  lot  on  the  corner  of 
the  Public  Square  and  Main  Cross 
street  and  built  the  present  bank 
building. 

The  First  National  Bank  elected 
J,  W.  Hays  as  President  and  J.  S. 
Grimes  as  Cashier.  Col.  Hays  re- 
mained President  of  the  bank  up  to 
his  death,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Grimes,  who  also  held  the  posi- 
tion up  to  his  death  in  January,  1902 

Mr.  Grimes,  who  secured  his  educa- 
tion in  his  home  town  of  Stanford, 
came  to  Elizabethtown  and  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  organizing  the  First 
National.  In  the  nineteen  years  he 
was  in  Elizabethtown  no  man  ever  es- 
tablished a  better  reputation  or  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  the  people, 
more  than  he  did.  He  was  a  most 
alert  and  wide  awake  banker  and  had 


built  up  the  bank  into   a  strong  and 
splendid  institution  when  death  claim 
ed  him  at  the  age  of  50  years. 

In  addition  to  his  banking  business, 
he  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  mem- 
ber \o(  the  City  Council  and  it  was 
chiefly  due  to  his  leadership  that  city 
waterworks  were  established  in  1896. 
His  death  was  a  real  calamity  to  the 
town,  as  he  was  such  a  public  spirited 
citizen  that  he  was  identified  with 
every  enterprise  to  advance  its  in 
terests'.  While  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil he  was  responsible  for  buying  and 
laying  out  the  new  part  of  the  city 
cemetery.  As  a  mark  or  respect  every 
business  house  closed  during  his 
funeral.  He  left  a  widow,  who  was 
Miss  Radie  Payne,  daughter  of  Col. 
James  B.  Payne,  and  one  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  who  married  E.  S.  Crume, 
«3r.,  and  who  lives  in  Louisville. 

Mr.  Horace  Hays  was  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  First  National  to  Succeed 
Mr.  Grimes.   He  had  been  with  the 


bank  from  its  6rganization  and  re- 
mained its  President  until  the  bank 
consolidation. 


Added  to  the  force  are  Miss  Belle  Sale 
and  Frank  Lanz. 

Mr.  C.  Hotopp,  the  President  of  the 
bank,is  in  feeble  health  having  reached 
the  advance  age  of  88  years.  He  has 
been  a  very,  remarkable  man.  He 
came  here  a  shoemaker  from  Germany, 
but  for  more  than  seventy  years  he 
has  been  a  factor  in  the  history  of  the 
town.  Strictly  honest  and  upright,  his 
success  has  been  continuous.  He  ran 
a  shoe  store  for  many  years;  was  Pres. 
ident  of  the  Elizabethtown  Milling  Co., 
was  practically  the  founder  of  the 
Elizabethtown  Graded  school,  served 
many  terms  on  the  City  Council  and  is 
one  of  our  wealthiest  citizens. 


Tbe  Bank  of  Elizabethtown  was 
changed  from  a  State  to  a  National 
Bank  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000 
and  the  First  National  reduced  its 
capital  stock  from  $75,000  to  $50, 
000. 

In  1911  these  two  institutions  con- 
solidated as  the  First  Hardin  National 
Bank  with  C.  Hotopp,  John  Hart, 
Taylor  Watkins  and  Jerome  Albert 
as  directors  from  the  Hardin  National 
and  John  L.  Helm,  H.  A.  Summers  and 
W.  H.  Osborne  as  directors  from  the 
First  National. 

C.  Hotopp  was  elected  President  ©f 
the  consolidated  institution,  W.  C. 
Montgomery,  Vice-president,  with  con- 
trol and  direction  Of  the  bank,  and 
Horace  Hays,  Cashier.  This  consol- 
idated institution  has  continued  to 
grow  enormously,  until  it  has  become, 
under  the  wonderful  management  of  I 
Mr.  Montgomery,  the  leading  country 
to  am  bank  in  Kentucky,  with  its  de- 
posits at  oneHime  exceeding  $1,500,- 
000  and  now  under  a  season  of  de- 
pression exceeding  $1,300,000.  All  of 
the  employees  of  both  banks  are  re- 
tained in  the  consolidation  and  they 
are  still  with  it  up  to  the  time  of  this 
writing.  Besides  those  already  named 
are  Starling  Wells,  W.  H.  Robertson  f 
and  G.  E.  Taber,  Assistant  Cashiers; 
Miss  Laura  English  and  V.   E.  Stone. 


O.  T.  Trent,  of  Lawrenceburg,  a 
banker  of  long  experience,  came  to 
Elizabethtown  in  1909  and  in  October 
of  that  year  organized  the  Union  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$50,000.  The  directors  of  the  new 
bank  were  O.  T.  Trent,  J  ames  M.  Rihn> 
George  M.  Rider,  Christy  Bush,  C.  L. 
Crawford,  W.  R.  Gad  die  and  A.  A 
Pearl.  James  M.  Rihn  was  elected 
President;  O.  T.  Trent,  Cashier,  and 
John  Gardner,  Assistant  Cashier. 
About  two  years  ago  Mr.  Trent  sold 
out  his  holdings  in  the  bank  to  Clar- 
ence Vertrees,  cashier  of  the  Cecilia 
Bank  who  succeeded  Mr.  Trent  in  the 
management  of  the  bank.  At  the  same 
time  Dr.  C.  Z.  Aud,  J.  C.  Cardwell  and 
Allen  Ament  became  directors  and 

i 

D.  M.  Hall  was  re-elected  President. 
During  Mr.  Trent's  incumbency  the 
bid  three  story  brick  known  as  the 
Carter  corner  was  purchased,  torn 
down  and  the  modern  bank  and  office 
building  erected.  The  bank  is  in  the 
hands  of  popular  and  clever  men  and 
is  succeeding  very  satisfactorily. 

In  addition  to  these  two  Elizabeth- 
town  institutions  there  are  successful 
banks  at  Glendale,  Sdnora,  Vine  Grove, 
Upton,  Cecilian,  East  View,  Stithton 
and  West  Point.  The  combined  de- 
posits of  the  banks  in  the  county  is 
about  $3,500,000. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
The  Hardin  County  fair. 

In  the  spring  of  1885  The  Elizabeth- 
town  News  contained  a  series  of 
articles  in  favor  of  a  County  Fair. 
These  articles  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention and  the  suggestion  met  with  so 
much  favor  that  a  meeting  was  finally 
called  at  the  Court  house.  The  meet- 
ing was  largely  attended  by  prominent 
farmers  and  business  men.  A  paper 
was  drawn  up  and  the  Hardin  County 
Fair  Association  was  organized  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $8,000.  Most  of  the 
stock  was  subscribed  at  the  meeting 
and  the  rest  of  it  was  soon  secured. 
After  the  organization  a  commttee  was 
appointed  to  buy  the  land  necessary 
for  the  Fair  Grounds.  Seventeen  acres 
were  purchased  just  outside  of  the 
town  boundary  at  $100  per  acre. 

A  Board  of  Directors  of  nine  farmers 
and  business  men  were  chosen.  E.  U. 
Bland  was  elected  President  and  James 
Kinkead  was  elected  Secretary.  Mr. 
Bland  was  a  leading  farmer  -  in  the 
Glendale  section.  A  few  years  after- 
wards he  moved  to  Pembroke,  Chris- 
tian county  where  he  still  lives.  Mr. 
Kinkead,  who  remained  Secretary 
practically  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
resided  on  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Gatton  place.  He  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  the  county  and  was  for 
many  years  the  County  Surveyor.  He 
was  a  Fair  enthusiast  and  worked 
hard  for  its  success. 

The  amphitheatre,  stables  and  fences 
were  built  and  the  first  fair  was  held 
in  September,  1885.  The  attendance 
was  something  enormous  and  the  ex- 
hibitions delighted  the  people. 
•  At  that  time  there  was  not  a  horse 
in  the  county  good  enough  to  enter  a 
show  ring.  There  were  no  thorough- 
bred cattle  of  any  breeds  in  the  county, 
very  few  high  grade  hogs  and  no  pure 
strains  of  chickens. 

The  Fair  was  responsible  for  a  won- 
derful improvement  in  all  kinds  of 
stock.  In  the  course  of  eight  or  ten 
years  the  horse  stock  gradually  im- 
proved until  Hardin  county  breeders 
took  more  than  half  the  premiums' 
Full-blooded  Shorthorn  and  Jersey 
cattle  became  common  in  the  county, 
taking  many  premiums  in  these  rings. 
The  county,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
Fair  Association,  became  the  first 
poultry  county  in  the  State,  having  the 
best  of  pure  breeds  of  all  kinds  of 
fowls.  There  was  also  great  improve- 
ment in  all  other  lines. 


The  Fair  was  looked  forward  to  an- 
nually as  a  great  social  event  of  the 
year.  Big  baskets  of  the  best  of  home 
cooking  were  brought  to  the  grounds 
and  the  dinner  hour  saw  nobody  hun- 
gry, for  there  was  an  abundance  for 
everybody. 

It  brought  the  people  together  for 
lour  days,  as  the  first  fairs  lasted  fcr 
four  days,  and  most  people  came  every 
day.  The  first  day  was  always  free 
For  the  ladies,  and  the  admission  for 
many  years  was  only  25  cents.  The 
grounds  could  not  hold  the  buggies 
and  surreys  and  many  persons  used 
the  vacant  lots  nearby.   On  the  big 


days  it  taok  at  least  three  hours  of 
a  constant  stream  of  vehicles  to  pass 
through  town.  Trotting  and  running 
races  were  the  big  features  of  the 
early  fairs  and  many  exciting  contests 
were  pulled  off. 

I  Finally  betting  on  the  races  and  gam- 
bling  devices  on  the  grounds  led  to  a 
division  among^the  stockholders,  and 
the  fairs  began  to  decrease  in  their  at- 
tendance. 

F.  M.  Joplin  was  the  second  Presi- 
dent of  the  Fair  Company,  and  to  en- 
courage racing  under  his  management 
seven  acres  additional  were  purchased 
and  the  track  enlarged  from  one-third 
of  a  mile  to  a  half-mile,  and  much 
money  sp  nt  in  grading  it-  After  a 
year  or  two  the  expenditures  were  "too 
great  for  the  company  to  carry  and 
the  old  company  went  into  liquidation. 


R.  L.  Wintarsmith  wa3  the  first  Pres- 
ident of  the  reorganized  association 
and  served  until  his  health  broke 
down.  The  secretaries  serving!  besides 
Mr.  Kinkead,  were  Richard  Eskridge' 
W.  H.  Gardner,  W.  H.  Oliver  and  Hen- 
ry Taylor.  H.  ZiChurchill  served  'Jot 
many  years  as  Assistant  Secretary 
and  J.  R.  Ashlock  alsolserved  ajnumber 
of  years  in  this  capacity. 

Richard  Eskridge,  for  years  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association,  was  the  only 
son  of  Bernard  Eskridge,  who  came 
to  this  country  from  Virginia  and 
settled  in  Hansbrough  Valley.  Richard 
Eskridge  was  one  of  the  leading  farm- 
ers in  the  county  and  one]of J  its]  most 
popular  citizens.  He  served|for|a  num- 
ber of  years  as  Chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Committee.  His  widow,  who 
was  Miss  Emma  Fullilove,  lives  in 
Elizabethtown.  H.  Z.  Churchill,  who 
acted  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  a 
number  of  years,  was  the  son  of  Chas. 
Churchill,  of  Elizabethtown,  and  a 
nephew  of  Col.  J.  B.Payne.  He  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Arkansas  Legisla- 
ture and  was  for  nearly  eight  years  a 
clerk  in  the  Auditor's  office  at  Frank 
fort.  He  has  been  dead  for  several 
years,  but  nearly  everyone  will  re- 
member Ham,  or  "Bishop,"  as  he  w  as 
called  by  his  friends  here  and  at 
Frankfort. 


In  1894  a  new  company  was  organ- 
ized with  a  capital  stock  of  $4,000, 
and  it  conducted  an  annual  fair  until 
1918,  when  the  people  became  "fair- 
tired."  The  grounds  were  sold  for 
more  money  than,  the  capital  stock 
and  were  subdivided  and  sold  in  a  town 
lot  sale.   There  were  thirty-three  con- 

'secutive  fairs  held.   Following  were 

j  the  incorporators: 

I  James  Montgomery,  Joshua  Rich- 
ardson, C.  Hotopp,  E.  S.  Branch,  J.  W. 
!  Mercer,  George  W.  Weller,  R.  R. 
i  Woodring,  J.  M.  Rihn,  R.  H.  Eskridge, 
,  C.  Bush,  R.  E.  Creager,  R.  B.  Park,  J. 

I M.  Crawford,  S.  D.  Glasscock,  M.  A. 

I 

Berry,  R.  B.  Green,  R.  L.  Wintersmith, 
'  G.  H.  McAfee  &  Bro.,  C.  L.  Crawford, 
j  J.  H.  Stewart,  James  Sweets,  John  H. 
'  Hart,  F.  M.  Joplin,  W.  C.  Montgomery. 
H.  A.  Sutzer,  W.  H.  Gardner,  C.  Z. 
Aud,  F.  P.  Strickler,  Thomas  Duncan, 
J.  A.  Kinkead,  H.  L.  English, ; jj S.  G. 
McDougal.  * 


CHAPTER  XXV.  :  cessorsas  thetwo  distinguighed  figures 

Montgomery-Robertson  Primaries.  '  in  the  town  history. 
The  two  Congressional  primary  elec-  j  Judge  Montgomery  exercised  a 
tions  held  in  18§5  and  1887  between  greater  influence  on  the  community 
Thomas  A.  Robertson  and  Judge  A.  B.  than  any  man  who  ever  lived  here  in 
Montgomery  were  the  bitterest  and  'my  time.  As  a  lawyer  he  had  more 
most  hotly  contested  elections  within  inflaance  upon  the  juries  on*  account  of 
the  Democratic  party  that  the  Fourth  his  ability  and  popularity  than  any 


Congressional  District  ever  witnessed' 
Robertson  won  the  first  primary  and 
served  his  second  term  in  Congress, 
while  Montgomery  won  the  second  and 
following  his  election  served  ten  years 
in  Congress. 

The  fight  between  these  two  men 
was  particularly  hot  in  Hardin  coun- 
ty. The  Bank  of  Elizabethtown,  of 
which  Judge  Montgomery  was  then 
President,  was  naturally  on  Mont- 
gomery's side  and  the  First  National 
Bank,  of  which  Mr.  Samuel  R.  Robert- 
son was  a  director,  was  for  Robertson. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  bank  organiza- 
tions went  into  the  primaries,  but 
everybody  connected  with  the  two  in- 
stitutions was  lined  up  on  the  side  of 
one  or  the  other  candidates.  In  the 
first  primary  Robertson  was  a  citizen 
or  Hodgenville,  but  before  the  second 
race  he  had  become  a  citizen  of  Eliza- 
bethtown. 

Tom  Robertson  was  called  the  "Red- 
headed Son  of  Destiny."  He  was  a 
splendid  mixer  wit}h  the  people  and 
was  a  most  likable  character.  His 
brother,  S.  R.  Robertson,  the  leading 
merchant  of  Elizabethtown,  was  a 
tower  of  strength  in  both  the  cam- 
paigns. He  was  a  different  type  of 
man  from  his  brother.  He  was  a  fhoe 
organizer,  alert  and  intelligent,  and 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

He  practically  killed  himself  in  the 
strenuous  campaign  of  1887.  Tom 
Robertson  did  not  want  to  make  the 
last  race  and  was  only  prevailed  upon 
to  make  it  when  his  brothers,  Sam 
and  Will,  agreed  to  pay  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  campaign,  which  they 
did.  A  great  many  friendships  were 
broken  in  Elizabethtown  by  the  feeling 
brought  about  by  these  elections.  It 
took  years  to  restore  the  town  and 
county  to  its  normal  condition  and  re- 
store friendships  which  were  broken 
by  it.  Of  the  Robertson  family  the 
only  one  now  living  is  Mrs.  S.  H. 
Bush,  of  this  city,  who  was  a  sister. 

As  Gov.  John  L.  Helm  and  Mr. 
Samuel  B.  Thomas  were  the  outstand- 
ing figures  in  Elizabethtown  at  the 
early  period  of  this  history  I  am  writ- 
ing, so  Judge  A.  B.  Montgomery  and 
s""~"o>!  R.  Robertson  were  their  sue- 


other  member  of  the  bar. 

Sheriff,  County  Judge,  State  Senator, 
Congressman  and  a  member  of  the 
Dawes  Indian  Commission;  no  man  of 
Hardin  county  in  the  past  fifty  years 
had  been  so  honored  by  the  people. 
He  filled  all  these  positions  with 
honor  and  credit  to  himself. 

If  he  was  for  you  it  carried  a  tre- 
mendous influence  in  Hardin  county 
and  if  he  "was  against  you  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  succeed  in  the 
political  arena. 

He  defeated  Wat  Clements,  ot  Wash- 
ington county,  for  the  nomination  two 
years  after  he  defeated  Robertson.  He 
then  defeated  Thomas  Grundy,  also 
of  Washington  county. 

He  had  to  fight  for  everything  he  got 
in  politics  but  he  was  a  born  political 
fighter.  When  he  could  not  find  enough 
loaves  and  fishes  to  go  around  to  all  of 
his  friends  under  Cleveland's  second 
term,  he  was  defeated  for  Congress 
by  John  W.  Lewis,  a  Republican,  of 
Springfield. 

Judge  Montgomery  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  House  when  Charles  F. 
Crisp  was  elected  Speaker  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee which  shaped  the  most  impor- 
tant legislation  of  the  country. 

A.  B.  Montgomery  was  born  in  1837 
and  died  in  1910.  The  last  official 
position  which  he  held  was  a  member 
of  the  Dawes  Indian  Commission,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Cleveland.  Alter  the  Commission  had 
completed  its  work,  Judge  Montgomery 
returned  to  Elizabethtown  where  he 
lived  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In 
his  retirement  he  was  interested  in 
the  Bank  of  Elizabethtown,  afterwards 
the  Hardin  National  Bank,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  founders.  Occasion- 
ally he  took  a  case  in  court,  but  avoided 
the  general  practice  of  law. 

His  wife  was  Miss  Mildred  Coons,  of 
Fayette  county,  a  most  popular,  hand- 
some and  charming  woman,  who  sur- 
vived him  for  several  years.  He  left 
live  children,  W.  C,  James,  Fayette, 
Brooks  and  Mrs.  Talbott  Clay.  Fay- 
ette and  Brooks  have  both  died  quite 
recently,  but  not  until  each  of  them 
had  achieved  success,  Fayette  as  a 
leading  physician  in  Danville,  and 
Brooks  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Bond  Bros. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
Ttoe  Building  of  the  H.  &  E.— Removal 
of  Railroad  Shops—Other 
Enterprises. 

The  railroad  offices  of  the  Elizabeth- 
town  &  Paducah  Railroad  were  moved 
from  Elizabeth  town  to  Louisville  in  j 
the  spring  of  1882  and  the  shops 
and  round  house  of  the  same  rail- 
road were  removed  from  Elizabeth- 
town  to  Paducah  in  the  fall  of  1883. 
This  was  the  hardest  business  blow 
the  city  ever  received.  It  removed 
more  than  one  fourth  of  the  popula- 
tion from  Elizabethtown  as  most  of  the 
engineers,  firemen  andu  shopmen  had 
their  families  living  here.  It  depre- 
ciated the  value  cf  property  more  than 
twenty-five  per  cent,  and  resulted  in  a 
great  many  vacant  houses  all  over 
town.  This  occurred  a  little  more  than 
two  years  after  the  city  bonded  debt 
was  compromised  and  the  tax  rate  to 
pay  these  bonds  was  100  cents  on  the 
$100.  ' 

Among  the  office  men  at  the  shops  | 
ths  best  known  were  Messrs.  Morton  j 
Bennison   and  DuTasae.  These  and 
others  in  the  railroad  offices  contrib  - 
Sited  very  much  to  the  social  life  of  the 
little  city. 

Haynes  Vertrees,  who  was  connect- 
ed with  the  office  force,  remained  here 
as  the  railroad  agent,  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  a  few  years  afterwards. 
He  was  a  great  social  favorite  and  was 
one  of  the  brightest  yonng  men  in 
town.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Eliza  Vertrees, 
was  the  literary  and  music  critic  of 
the  place,  and  a  highly  cultured  lady- 
Her  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Mattie  Barna 
and  Mrs.  Catherine  Young,  were  two  of 
the  most  accomplished  pianists  the 
city  ever  produced.  Mrs.  Young  is  the 
wife  of  an  Episcopal  minister  who  re- \ 
sides  at  Takoma  Park.near  Washington 

City.   The  rest  of  the  family  have 

■ 

passed  away. 

W.  H.  Fenton,  who  was  the  time- 
kesper  at  the  shops,  did  not  move  to  I 
Paducah  but  went  into  the  drug  busi- 
ness here.  He  was  a  fine  citizen  and 
his  wife  who  was  from  Loudon  county, 
Virginia,  and  their  daughter,  Miss 
Mattie,  was  one  of  the  city's  prettiest 
and  most  attractive  young  women. 

Robert  Fenton,  the  only  son,  lives  in 
Little  Rock,  Ark ,  and  works  the  ter- 
ritory in  that  part  of  the  country  for 
Peaslee  Gaubert  Cov  of  Louisville,  with 
which  he  has  been  connected  for  many 
years. 


George  Dickev  was  another  of  the; 
shop  men  who  died  in  Elizabethtown 
He  moved  away  with  tae  shops,  be- 
came master  mechanic  at  Water  Val- 
ley, Miss.,  and  finally  resigned  and 
m-j »-ed  his  family  to  Elizabethtown. 
They  lived  here  for  a  number  of,  years. 

Mr.  Dickey  was  a  splendid  citizen 
and  served  a  number  of  terms  as  a 
a&ember  of  the  City  Council.  He  built 
a  handsome  home  at  the  extreme 
North  end  of  Mulbirry  Street  and  died 
a  few  years  after  he  moved  into  tit. 


nes  until  the  panic  of  1893  when  the 
price  of  canoed  goods  dropped  «below 
the  cost  of  production  and  the  com- 
pany went  to  the  wall.  In  the  effort 
to  help  the  enterprise  the  Board  of 
Directors  endorsed  its  paper  at  the 
bank  and  it  cost  each  of  them  indivi 
dually  $2,500.  The  directors  were 
Taylor  Watkins,  John  L.  Helm,  C. 
Hotopp,  C.  L.  Barnes  and  H.  A.  Som- 
mers. 


In  1887  the  Hodgenville  and  Eliza- 
afoethtown  Branch  was  built.  Maj. 
Thomas  H.  Hays  was  the  promoter 
asid  builder  of  the  railroad  and  its  con- 
struction was  secured  by  the  Hodgen- 
ville precinct  voting  a  bonded  debt  of 
$25,000  for  the  purpose. 

Major  Hays  was  originally  a  Hardin 
county  citizen,  but  moyed  to  Louis1- 
ville  where  for  many  years  he  was 
Superintendent  of  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany. He  represented  Louisville  in 
the' State  Senate  and  served  with  the 

rank  of  Major  in  the  Confederate  army. 

He  was  a  personal  friend  of  Collis 
Huntington,  and  in  building  the  rail- 
road from  Elizabethtown  to  Hodgen- 
ville he  expected  to  continue  it  to 
to  Glasgow  and  ultimately  to  Nash- 
ville, but  Mr.  Huntington  sold  the  C. 
&  O.and  all  of  his  holdings  in  the  East, 
so  Major  Hays  turned  over  his  rail- 
road to  the  C.  &  O.  &  S.  W.,  which 
had  formerly  been  the  E.  &  P.  This 
road  ultimately  passed  to  the  Illinois 
Central  and  with  it  the  H.  &  E. 


In  1886  the  Elizabethtown^Canning 
Factory  was  established  here,  operat- 
ing in  what  is  known  as  the  "Old 
Wholesale."  The  company  was  or- 
ganized Dy  citizens  taking  a  sufficient 
amount  of  stock  to  buy  the  required 
amount  of  machinery.  George  Lemon, 
of  Baltimore,  an  "old  hand"  in  the  can- 
ning business  was  secured  to  operate 
the  plant.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
finding  sufficient  hands  to  work  and 
about  150  men,  women  and  children 
were  secured.  Our  farmers  produced 
an  abundance  of  tomatoes,  corn  and 
peas  of  the  best  quality,  but  somehow 
the  enterprise  was  not  a  success.  In 
about  1889,  Mr.  Lemon  was  dismissed 
as  Superintendent  and  C.  L.  Barnes, 
one  of  the  directors,  who  had  learned 
the  business,  took  his  place.  The 
company  did  very  well  under  Mr.  Bar- 


The  fate  of  the  Canning  Company  re- 
j  minds  us  that  there  has  been  only  two 
successful  manufacturing  plants  ever 
started  in  Elizabethtown— the  Old 
Kentucky  Overall  Co.  and  the  Eliza- 
bethtown Ice  &  Ice  Cream  Co.  The 
Overall  Co.  first  failed  and  was  a  com- 
plete  loss  to  the  stockholders  when  it] 
was  taken  over  in  1906  by  R.  E.  Settle 
and  J.  F.  Nail,  three  years  after  it  was 
started.  These  two  young  men  had  a 
hard  pull  in  putting  it  on  its  feet  and 
it  took  the  best  of  business  capacity 
to  do  it.  Later  the  company  increased 
its  capital  stock  materially  and  took 
in  D.  L.  Settle  as  an  incorporator. 

They  made  a  great  deal  of  money 
during  the  war.  The  Company  now 
is  working  a  force  of  about  sixty  per- 
sons. 

R.  E.  Settle  began  life  as  a  school- 
teacher in  Hardin  county,  and  served 
twelve  years  as  Circuit  Clerk  of  Har- 
din county  before  he  entered  the  manu- 
facturing business. 

J.  F.  Nail  was  also  a  school-teacher- 
He  is  now  a  director  in  the  First-Har- 
din  National  Bank,  in  addition  to  his 
connection  with  the  Overall  factory. 

D.  L.  Settle,  a  brother  of  the  former, 
was   a  successful  traveling  salesman  j 
for  many  years,  before  he  came  to  j 
Elizabethtown  a  short  time  ago. 

Claude  Brown  and  Will  Brown,  who  1 
established  the  Elizabethtown  Ice  & 
Ice  Cream  Co.,  are  sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  M.  Brown,  of  this  city.  They  have 
made  a  splendid  success  of  the  busi 
ness,  and  it  has  expanded  into  one  of 
the  largest  enterprises  of  the  town. 
Recently  Claude  Brown  bought  out  the 
interest  of  his  brother,  and  has  become 
sole  proprietor. 


CHAPTER  [XXVII. 
Some  Well,  Known  Lawyers. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  a  chapter 
ia  this  history  describing  Elizabeth- 
town  as  it  appeared  to  me  when  I  came 
here  to  live  in  the  spring  of  1882.  It 
in  now  my  purpose  to  write  about 
some  of  the  lawyers,  physicians  and 
business  men  I  met  when  I  came. 

Among  the  lawyers  was  Col.  William 
Wilson.  He  was  a  tall  and  rather 
angular  man  and  talked  slightly  thru 
his  nose.  He  was  a  born  fighter,  not 
only  in  the  Court-house,  but  anywhere 
else.  As  a  lawyer  he  was  sui  generis. 
There  wa3  never  another  one  like  him. 
He  knew  more  about  human  nature 
than  he  did  about  law,  but  was  by  no 
means  deficient  in  his  knowledge  of 
law.  He  never  prosecuted  a  man  in 
Mb  whole  legal  career,  but  whenever 
a  man  had  a  bad  case  in  court  he  was 
sare  to  employ  Col.  Wilson,  and.  if  it 
was  possible  to  get  a  man  free  he 
could.  He  was  terrible  in  the  cross 
examination  of  a  witness.  Before  a 
jury  he  played  upon  the  human  feel- 
ings, knowing  the  peculiarities  of  every 
jsan  on  the  jury.  He  was  a  master  of 
irony  and  sarcasm.  He  was  employed 
in.  nearly  every  case  against  the  L.  &  N" 
Icailroad  for  damages  and  he  would  al- 
most invariably  get  a  judgment  for 
his  client.  On  one  occasion  when  a 
ease  had  been  changed  to  Larue  on 
account  of  the  prejudice  against  the 
railroad,  Col.  Wilson  had  sued  the 
company  for  $50,000  for  killing  a  man. 
The  company  sent  its  best  lawyers 
down  from  Louisville  to  defend  the 
railroad.  They  twitted  Col.  Wilson 
for  suing  for  $50,000.  He  replied 
that  if  they  would  allowhim  to  amend 
his  petition  he  would  make  it  $150,- 
000.  They  were  caught  and  had  to 
agree.  Col.  Wilson  got  judgment  for 
the  whole  $150,000  and  when  the  ver- 
dict was  returned  he  turned  to  the 
Louisville  lawyers  and  remarked, 
*  When  you  go  back  to  Louisville  tell 
Milton  Smith  that  the  next  time  he  has 
a  case  to  try  down  here  he  had  better 
send  some  lawyers." 

Shortly  after  the  L.  &  N.  employed 
Col.  Wilson  as  their  attorney  at  Eliz. 
abethtown and  he  continued  in  that 
capacity  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  never  a  candidate  for  office 
bat  helped  his  friends  in  every  race 
they  made.  He  took  John  Sprigg  in 
his  office  soon  after  the  latter  came 
came  to  town  to  practice  law,  and  at 
the  time  of  Col.  Wilson's  death  the 
firm  was  Wilson,  Hobson&  Sprigg. 


Col.  Wilson  was  born  in  Nelson 
-county  in  1820  and  came  to  Eliza- 
bothtown  when  he  was  quite  a  young 
man.  He  died  in  1891  and  was  sur- 
vived by  hi6  wife  and  one  son,  Turner 
Wilson.  The^atter  practiced  law  here 
for  a  number  of  years  and  then  went 
ta  Louisville,  where  he  died  a  few 
years  ago.  The  only  member  of  the 
Wilson  family  now  *  living  here  is 
Richard  Wilson,  a  grandson  of  Col. 
William  Wilson,  and  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  Deputy  Sheriff. 


Alfred  M.  Brown,  (Uncle  Alfred)  when 


I  knew  him,  was  a  most  remarkable 
man  in  many  respects.  He  was  born 
on  Christmas  day  ia  1811  in 
Larue  county  on  a  farm  only  a  few 
miles  from  where  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  born. 

He  was  a  son  of  William  Brown, 
who,  together  with  his  brothers,  Pat- 
rick and  James,  came  to  Kentucky 
from  Virginia  in  1784.  The  two  latter 
were  great  Indian  fighters,  James 
was  killed  by  the  redskins  and  Pat- 
rick commanded  the  whites  in  the  bat- 
tle with  the  Indians  at  Pitts  Point 
where  every  one  of  the  redskins  but 
one  was  killed. 

At  the  age  of  16,  young  Alfred 
Brown  came  to  Elizabethtown  to  clerk 
in  the  store  of  John  L.  Helm.  He  after- 
wards became  his  partner  and  re- 
mained in  the  business  until  Mr.  Helm's 
death.  He  was  elected  County  Clerk 
of  Hardin  county.  He  studied  law 
while  he  was  in  a  Union  prison  for 
being  a  Southern  sympathizer.  He 
was  the  first  School  Commissioner  in 
the  county  and  he  was  later  Treasurer 
of  the  county  and  it  was  principally 
due  to  his  influence  that  the  county's 
L.  &  N.  stock  was  not  sold  until  it  rose 
to  a  price  which  made  the  county  in- 
dependent financially.  From  1863  to 
1890  he  practised  lav^  at  this  bar,  until 
he  was  80  years  old.  He  was  then 
appointed  Claim  Agent  for  the  L.  &  N,, 
which  he  held  practically  up  to  his 
death  on  May  3,  1903,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  92. 

I  knew  Mr.  Brown  for  more  than  20 
years  and  became  very  fond  of  him- 
He  had  note  books  in  which  he  kept 
clippings  ot  all  matters  in  which  be 
was  interested  and  many  pencil  mem- 
orandums. 

He  was  quite  a  thinking  man,  me- 
thodical in  everything  he  did.  His  one 
hobby  was  that  the  United  States 
should  pay  for  the  slaves  and  issue 


greenback  currency  for  that  purpose. 

He  used  to  delight  to  tell  of  the 
famous  race  in  which  he  defeated  John 
Young  Brown  for  County  Clerk.  He 
married  Miss  Mary  Belle  Stone,  of 
Bloomfield,  who  died  three  years  be- 
fore he  did.  Uncle  Alfred  is  survived 
by  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Belle  Pusey,  the 
widow  of  Dr.  Robert  Pusey. 


Judge  James  Montgomery  was  the 
nestor  of  the  Elizabethtown  bar  when 
he  died  two  years  ago.  He  was  one 
of  Morgan's  men  in  the  Confederate 
army  and  served  with  distinction  dur- 
ing tihe  whole  struggle.  Returning  from 
the  army  he  was  elected  County 
Judge  f>nd  served  one  term.  He  was 
twice  a  candidate  for  Circuit  Judge 
against  Judge  T.  R.  McBeath  and  was 
beaten  both  times,  although  his  friends 
claimed  he  was  counted  out  one  time. 
He  was  a  hard  fighter  in  the  Court 
House  and  won  a  number  of  important 
cases  by  holding  on  and  fighting  to  the 
end.  For  many  years  he  was  very 
much  interested  in  horticulture  and 
agriculture  and  attended  all  State 
gatherings  which  discussed  these  mat- 
ters. He  married  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
James  Slack  and  raised  a  large  family 
of  children. 


c 


CHAPTER  ;XXVIII. 
Some  Other  Well  Known  Lawyers. 
When  I  came  to  Elizabethtown  in 
1882  Col.  James  W.  Haye  was  one  of 
the  distinctive  characters  of  place.  I 
met  him  first  in  Cincinnati  in  1880  at 
the  Democratic  National  Convention 
when  he  was  a  delegate  from  the  Fourth 
District  and  I  was  his  alternate.  He 
showed  me  a  number  of  courtesies  on 
that  occasion  and  when  I  renewed  my 
acquaintance  with  him  in  1882,  I  was 
prepared  to  like  him,  and  did.  He  was 
six  feet  tall,  and  a  distinguished  look- 
ing man.  Before  he  moved  to  Eliza- 
bethtown he  lived  on  Cedar  Creek  and 
-.-ode  horseback  ta  town  and  opened 
Ms  law  office  every  morning  before 
naif  the  people  here  were  up.  He  rode 
back  home  every  night. 

Col.  Hays  was  a  man  of  the  strictest 
sort  of  integrity  and  had  no  patience 
with  a  man  who  was  not  absolutely 
straight.  He  had  a  large  office  prac- 
tice and  managed  a  great  many 
estates  as  executor.  He  was  elected 
President  of  the  Board  of  trustees 
when  the  railroad  debt  was  compro- 
mised; was  a  State  Senator  from  this 
district  and  Chairman  of  two  of  the  most 
important  political  conventions  ever 
held  here.  He  was  a  man  who3"was 
always 'loyal  to  his  friends — a  Hays 
characteristic— and  gave  his  enemies  a 
wide  berth.  He  helped  to  organize  the 
First  National  Bank  and  was  its  Pres- 
ident until  his  death  in  1891  at  the  age 
of  sixty-six. 


Judge  J.  P.  Hobson  was  born  sev- 
enty-one years  ago  in  Virginia.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  the  Washington  and 
Lee  University  with  distinguished 
honors  and  came  to  Hardin  county  in 
the  seventies  to  teach  in  Lynnla  nd 
College  under  Gen.  Perry.  He  taught 
for  several  years  and  then,  through  the 
kindness  of  Alfred  M.  Brown,  he  was 
taken  into  the  latters  office  to  study 
law.  He  was  Boon  afterwards  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  had  wonderful  apti- 
tude for  the  profession  and  in  a 
fc*  years  he  was  considdrtrtrthe ^best- 
read  lawyer  at  the  bar,  and  one  of 
its  most  successful  practictioners. 

Judge  Hobson  was  one  of  the  at 
torneys  in  the  case  or  Hardin  county 
against  the  L.  &  N.  Railroad  and  got  a 
judgment  for  over  $300,000  for  the 
county. 

In  1898  he  became  a  candidate  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  the 
Court  of  Appeals  and  was  nominated 


in  the  Lebanon  Convention,  which 
lasted  for  several  days.  He  was  elect- 
ed and  re-elected  for  the  second 
term,  serving  sixteen  years  on  the  Ap- 
pellate Bench.  He  made  the  reputa- 
tion of  writing  more  opinions  than  any 
Appellate  Judge  in  the  United  States, 
and  was  regarded  among  lawyers  as 
one  of  the  best  judges  in  the  State. 
He  was  a  candidate  for  the  third  term, 
but  was  defeated  by  Judge  Rollin 
Hurt,  the  incumbent. 

Judge  Hobson  has  been  a  most  con- 
spicuous member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  and  has  written  several  books 
on  tithing,  which  he  has  religiously 
practiced.  He  was  married  in  1884  to 
Miss  Ella  Nourse,  of  this  city,  and 
raised  a  large  family.  He  is  still  en 
gaged  in  the  active  practice  of  law  in 
Frankfort,  with  his  oldest  son,  Charles, 
where  he  has  made  his  home  for  a 
aamber  of  years. 


forty-eight. 

Charles  H.  Moorman,  now  of  Louis 
ville,  and  L.  A.  Faurest,  of  this  city, 
both  got  much  of  their  law  training  in 
his  office. 

One  brother,  E.  S.  Marriott,  of  Star 
Mills,  and  one  sister,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Smith, 
of  Glendale,  are  still  living.  He  mar- 
ried m^  only  sister,  Miss  Mary  Virginia 
Sommers.  There  are  three  children 
surviving  this  marriage,  William  H. 
Marriott,  Sommers  Marriott,  of  Chi. 
cago,  and  Miss  Virginia  Marriott 


Following  the  period  when  Mont- 
gomery, Poston,  Wilson  and  Hobson 
were  the  leading  lawyers  in  Elizabeth- 
town,  W.  H.  Marriott  forged  to  the 
front  and  soon  occupied  the  position 
as  the  leading  and  most  successful 
lawyer  at  this  bar,  a  position  which  he 
held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  W. 
H.  Marriott  attended  school  at  Lynn- 
land  and  graduated  in  the  law  depart 
ment  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
When  I  came  to  Elizabethtown  he  was 
just  beginning  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  a  very  modest  and 
timid  man,  especially  about  speaking 
and  thought  he  never  would  be  able  to 
overcome  it.  He  did  overcome  it  by 
another  characteristic,  which  J  was  de- 
termination. When  Col.  Wilson  died 
he  was  made  attorney  for  the  L.  &  N. 
and  later  for  the  I.  C.  With  the  preju- 
dice against  corporations,  which  still  ex- 
isted in  Hardin  county,  Mr.  Marriott 
was  wonderfully  successful.  He  seldom 
lost  a  good  case  for  either  company  in 
his  practice.  The  secret  of  his  success 
was  his  knowledge  of  the  law,  the  fact 
that  he  thoroughly  prepared  his  cases 
and  that  the  juries  learned  to  have  most 
implicit  confidence  in  his  statements.; 
He  was  a  man  of  such  conscientious 
convictions  that  he  never  varied  with 
the  shadow  of  turning  from  the  truth. 
He  was  a  most  indefatigable  worker 
and  often  astonished  the  other  side 
with  the  information  he  had  of  the 
case  in  hand. 

His  hard  work  probably  led  to  his 
early  death  as  he  died  at  the  age  of 


S.  H.  Bush  is  one  of  the  oldest  [citi- 
zens of  Elizabethtown,  being  in  his  84th 
year,  and  the  oldest  member  of  the 
bar,  having  been  admitted  before  the 
Civil  War,  and  having  practiced  here 
since  1871,  or  nearlyjfifty  years.  He 
was  born  and  raised  in  Hardin  county. 
Abraham  Lincoln's  stepmother,  to 
whom  Mr.  Lincoln  attributed  so  much 
of  his  success,  was  Sally  Bush,  a  first 
cousin  of  S.  H.  Bush. 

Mr.  Bush  was  in  the  Confederate 
army,  a  member  of  tne  famous  Orphan 
brigade.  He  was  a  splendid  soldier 
and  took  part  in  all  the  hard  fought 
battles  in  ths  West.  He  was  wounded 
in  the  leg  at  the  battle  of  Chickafnaugua 
and  for  many  years  he  has  been  on 
crutches  from  the  effects  of  this  wound. 

After  the  war  he  practiced  law  in 
Hodgenville  for  eight  years,  being  the 
partner  of  his  brother-in-law,  Judge 
Martin  H.  Cofer.  For  many  years  here 
he  was  a  partner  of  Col.  James  W. 
Hays.  Mr.  Bush  served  for  four  years 
as  Chairman  of  the  Town  Board  of 
Trustees.  He  has  been  a  most  excel- 
lent citizen  all  of  his  life  and  has  gi  ven 
the  strictest  attention  to  his  business. 
He  was  a  candidate  for  County  Judge 
in  1890,  but  was  defeated  by  Horace 
English. 

His  wife  was  Miss  Hattie  Robertson, 
a  sister  of  Sam  and  Tom  Robertson. 
There  are  three  children,  Mrs.  Robert 
Mann,  the  wife  of  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister at  Fitzgerald,  Ga.;  Will  Bush,  who 
travels  in  the  South,  and  Sam  Bush,  of 
Kansas  City.  This  is  one  family  in 
which  there  has  not  been  a  death  in 
more  than  forty  years. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
«sme  More  County  and  District  Elec- 
tions. 

Daring  Judge  W.  H.  Gardner's  'first 
term  as  County  Judge,  the  office  of 
Sheriff  became  vacant  by  resignation. 
Judge  Gardner  could  find  no  Democrat 
in  the  county  who  could  give  the  re- 
paired bond,  so  he  appointed  J.  M. 
Lee,  a  Republican,  to  the  office.  Mr. 
Lee  made  such  a  good  official  that 
when  the  time  for  an  election  rolled 
around  he  was  a  candidate  and  was 
elected  to  fill  out  the  term.  He  was 
the  only  Republican  ever  elected  to  a 
county  office  in  Hardin  county.  He 
was  the  father  of  William  Lee  and  Mrs. 
&  L.  Barnes. 

There  was  another  Republican  ap- 
pointed to  a  county  office  by  the  Fiscal 
Court  during  Judge  Gardner's  adminis- 
tration. It  was  Thomas  Duncan,  of 
White  Mills,  who  was  named  Superin- 
tendent of  the  County  Farm.  He  ser- 
ved in  that  capacity  for  a  number  of 
years  and  died  a  great  many  years 
later  a  citizen  of  Elizabethtown.  He 
was  survived  by  his  widow  and  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Pearl  and  Mrs. 
Carlton  Botts.  Mrs.  Botts  and  Mrs. 
Duncan  have  since  passed  away. 

In  the  election  of  county  officers  in 
1886  Judge  Gardner  defeated  Horace 
English  alter  a  very  exciting  and  close 
race.  John  Wells  was  re-elected 
County  Clerk  and  Joe  Sweets  was  re- 
elected Jailer.  John  S.  Sprigg,  who 
had  come  to  Elizabethtown ,  in  1878 
as  Deputy  Sheriff  with  Judge  Gard- 
ner, defeated  R.  L.  Stith  for  County 
Attorney.  Mr.  Sprigg  was  one  of  the 
most  popular,  conscientious  and  best 
County  Attorneys  the  county  ever  had. 
Mr.  Sprigg  died  in  1906  only  53  years 
of  age.  His  widow,  who  was  Miss  Mat- 
tie  Sherley  before  marriage,  survives 
with  three  sons,  Gist  Sprigg,  of  Palm 
Beach,  Florida;  Wilson  Sprigg,  of  Cov- 
ington, and  Robert  Sprigg,  of  this 
place,  and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Neil 
Campbell,  of  West  Palm  Beach,,  Fla. 

In  this  same  election  Sam  D.  Glass, 
cock  was  elected  Sheriff  with  E.  S. 
Branch  and  Marcus  Berry  as  his  depu- 
ties. Mr.  Glasscock  was  a  farmer  in 
the  western  part  of  the  couHty.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  known  citizens  of 
the  county  and  a  most  excellent  county 
ofacial.  He  made  his  home  in  Eliza- 
bethtown for  many  years  before  his 
death  and  passed  away  suddenly  two 
years  ago  from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  ^ 
He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Dr.  John 


Glasscock,  of  Sonora,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Glasscock,  of  Stephensburg. 

E.  S.  Branch,  one  of  his  deputies,  was 
i  a  splendid  official,  a  most  fearless  man, 
and  had  a  host  of  friends.  He  was  one 
|  of  the  Road  Commissioners  in  No.  6. 
'  and  superintended  the  building  of  the 
Shepherdsville  turnpike.  Mr.  Branch 
died  quite  young  and  his  widow  died  at 
Lebanon  Junction  last  year.  There  are 

(one  son,  Dyson,  and  two  daughters 
still  living. 

Marcus  Berry,  another  one  of  Glass- 
cock's deputies,  succeeded  to  the  office 
of  Sheriff,  and  in  1890  became  a  candi- 
date for  County  Judge  but  was  defeated 
by  Horace  English.  Mr.  Berry  came 
to  Hardin  county  from  Meade  and  was 
one  of  the  best  natured  and  most 
agreeable  men  ever  about  the  Court- 
house .  He  was  also  scrupulously  hon- 
est and  his  word  was  as  good  as  his 
bond.  He  ran  what  was  known  as 
Peck's  Mill  here  for  a  number  of  years. 
His  brother^  Bruno  Berry,  lived  on 
Nolin  River,  where  he  had  a  large  farm 
and  died  very  shortly  after  Mr.  Berry's 
death. 


T.  R.  McBeath,  of  Grayson  county, 
was  re-elected  Circuit  Judge  of  this 
district  in  1887,  defeating  J.  P.  Hob 
son,  of  Elizabethtown.  Hobson  and 
his  friends  endeavored  to  secure  party 
action  but  the  powers  that  were  de- 
feated that  purpose  or  otherwise  his- 
tory may  have  been  different,  as  Judge 
McBeath  got  nearly  the  solid  Repub- 
lican vote  and  enoughl  of  the  Demo- 
cratic yote  to  elect  him  by  a  very 
decisive  majority!  William  R.  Haynes, 
of  Grayson  county,  was  re-elected 
Commonwealth's  Attorney. 

At  this  election  there  was  a  spirited 
contest  for  Circuit  Court  Clerk  be- 
tween C.  M.  Fraize  and  I.  T.  Miller. 
Fraize  had  been  for  Robertson  over 
Montgomery  for  Congress  and  the 
Montgomery  element  in  the  county, 
which  was  very  powerful  at  that  time, 
sought  to  defeat  him  in  consequence. 
Miller  belonged  to  a  prominent  family 
and  was  a  popular  young  man  himself. 
Fraize,  however,  was  too  much  for  the 
whole  combination,  as  he  was  at  that 
time  the  most  popular  county  official 
in  the  county  and  knew  practically  every 
voter.  He  defeated  Miller  by  several 
hundred  majority,  but  in  common 
parlance  it  was  a  "horse  race"  to  the 
finish. 

C.  M.  Fraize  was  born  in  Breckin 
ridge  county  and  was  a  saddler  in  Eliz 


abeth town  when  the  Civil  War  broke 
out.  He  joined  the  Confederate  at  my 
and  served  through  the  four  years, 
having  a  splendid  record  as  a  soldier. 

When  he  returned  to  Elizabethtown 
he  was  elected  Circuit  Clerk  in  1866 
and  held  the  position  until  he  was  de 
feated  in  the  election  af  1896.  He 
was  a  splendid  official  and  1  kept  his 
office  in  such  shape  that  the  lawyers 
all  thought  he  was  one  of  the  best 
clerks  in  the  State. 

He  was  a  man  who  loved  to  help  the 
poor  and  the  down  and  out.  Mest  any 
man,  if  he  needed  it  badly,  could  get 
Cris  Fraize' a  last  dollar  and  during 
his  time  in  office  he  paid  thousands  of 
security  debts  tor  his  friends.  He  died 
ten  years  after  he  was  finally  defeated 
for  office. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
Some  of  the  Merchants  of  1882. 
Samuel  R.  Robertson  was  one  of  the 
leading  dry  goods  and  clothing  mer- 


conducted  the  rival  dry  goods  and 
clothing  establishment  to  Mr.  Robert- 
son. And  it  was  a  real  rival  store  in 
the  size  of  its  stock  and  in  the  enter  - 


chants  of  Elizabethtown  in  1882.   He   prise  and  push  of  the  proprietors.  The 


came  from  Hodgenville  a  year  previous 
co  the  year  mentioned  and  bought  out 
Berry  &  Hargan,  who  occupied  what 
was  then  known  as  the  Gilded  Age. 

Mr.  Robertson  was  the  best  country 
merchant  I  ever  knew.  He  kept  a 
splendid  stock  of  goods,  such  as  had 
never  been  seen  in  a  town  the  size  of 


firm  consisted  of  B.  Staadeker  and 
George  M.  Cresap.  Mr.  Staadeker 
was  a  smart  man,  a  fine  country  mer- 
chant, and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  a 
lot  of  people.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  first  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  Elizabethtown. 
A  few  years  after  I  came  to  Eliza- 


Elizabethtown.   He  knew  how  to  buy  bethtown  he  sold  his  interest  to  his 

and  how  to  sell.   He  had  made  money  partner  and  went  to  New  York  and  en- 

iia  Hodgenville  and^  he  was  equally  sue-  gaged  in  the  wholesale  cloak  business, 

cessful  in  Elizabethtown.   He  told  me  where  be  lost  his  fortune  in  less  than 

that  in  one  year  he  sold  $90,000  worth  a  year.   He  returned  to  Kentucky  and 

of  goods,  and  goods  were  very  cheap  conducted  a  small  store  at  Vine  Grove 

then  compared  to  what  they  are  now.  for  several  years. 


He  had  a  number  of  experienced  clerks. 
Among  them  I  recall  James  Botts, 
George  Arnold,  George  Rihn,  Al  Red- 
ffloo,  Charles  Yeager  and  E.  H.  Cox. 

Mr,  Robertson  was  a  small,  florid 
complexioned  man  with  rather  reddish 
hair  and  goatee.  He  was  a  man  of  quick 
action,  pleasing  manners  and  address 
and  numbered  his  friends  by  nearly  all 
the  people  he  came  in  contact  with. 
He  was  a  very  public  spirited  citizen 
and  liberal  in  every  respect.  He  was  a 
director  in  the  First  National  Bank 
from  its  organization  and  was  cashier 
of  the  institution  for  one  year  when 
J.  S.  Grimes"  went  out  West.  He  was 
born  in  1845  and  died  in  1886,  aged 
only  41  years.  He  started  life  without 
a  dollar,  raised  a  large  family  and  died 
leaving  a  comfortable  fortune  for  chose 
days  at  the  the  time  when  most  men 
are  just  getting  started. 

He  married  Miss  Fannie  Thomas,  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Howard  Thomas,  who 
is  still  living,  with  the  following  chil- 
dren: Mrs.  Theodore  Wintersmith, 
Louisville;  Miss  Lula  Robertson,  of 
this  city,  W.  H.  Robertson,  Assistant 
Cashier  of  the  First  Hardin  National 
Bank;  Mrs.  Wayne  Joplin,  Crowley, 
La.;  T.  H.  Robertson,  a  Division  Civil 
Engineer  with  the  I.  C;  Mrs.  Starling 
Wells  and  Miss  Ann  Eliza  Robertson, 
of  this  city,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  Sprigg,  of ,  | 
Covington. 

I  never  knew  a  better  or  a  truer 
man  than  Sam  Robertson,  and  I  lost 
one  of  my  best  friends  in  his  death, 
and  the  town  lost  one  of  its  foremost 
citizens. 


Across  the  Court-house  Square, 
where  Cresap  &  Richerson's  grocery 
otoreisnow  located,  B.  Staadeker  &  Co. 


George  M.  Cresap  was  from  an  old 
Maryland  family  and  came  to  Kentucky 
to  accept  a  clerical  position  with  the 
contractors  in  the  building  of  the  tun- 
nel on  the  L.  &  N.   He  was  married  in 
1863  to  Miss  Virginia  Larue  and  for 
more  than  a  half  century  was  one  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  Elizabethtown. 
He  "was  for  many  years  a  director  in 
the  Bank  of  Elizabethtown,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  City  Council  which 
built  the  water  works.    He  sold  his 
store  to  Anthony  Ament  ana  J.  T. 
Cresap,  his  son,  in  1897  and  never  en- 
gaged in   any  other  business.  The 
people  called  Mrs.  Cresap  "Miss  Sis" 
or  "Aunt  Sis"  because  most  of  them 
loved  her  for  her  many  acts  of  kind- 
ness and  charity.    The  Cresap  home 
was  one  of  the  most  hospitable  in  the 
town  and  Mrs.  Cresap  was  a  warm 
hearted  and  jovial  hostess.    She  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Methodist 
church  and  a  true  Christian  in  action 
as  well  as  in  profession.   Her  mothe^ 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Larue,  lived  with  her 
until  her  death.   She  was  a  sister  of 
Gov.  Helm  and  a  very  bright  woman. 
Mr.  Cresap  was  born  in  1838  and  died 
in  1914.  Mrs.  Cresap  was  born  in  1833 
and  died  in  1910.    The  children  are 
Mrs.  Robert  Green,  of  Louisville;  Larue 
Cresap  and  Joe  Cresap,  Mrs.  Brooks 
Ament  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hays,  of  this 
place. 


"Uncle  Jackie7'  Quiggins  kept  a  furni- 
ture store  and  an  undertaking  es- 
tablishment in  the  corner,  where 
Crawford's  undertaking  establishment 
is  now  located. 

He  was  an  old  man  when  I  first  met 
him,  but  an  interesting  character.  It 


was  said  that  he  had  been  very  wild  as 
!  a  young  man,  but,  later  he  became  one 
!  of  the  pillars  of  the  Methodist  church. 
He  was  a  very  small  man  but  a  very 
industrious  one  and  stuck  to  his  busi- 
ness until  his  last  illness.  He  was 
born  in  1801  and  died  in  1890.  Mr. 
Quiggins  had  three  sons,  Jack,  Frank 
and  Wesley,  all  of  whom  lived  here. 
Jack  was  an  old  bachelor  and  was  a 
most  unique  character.  He  was  post- 
master under  President  Pierce,  was 
made  a  Colonel  by  Lieut.  Gov.  Thorne 
served  with  Stonewall  Jackson  in 
the  Confederate  Army  and  as  a 
joke  was  elected  Coroner  of  the, 
i  county  in  his  old  age. 
I  He  lived  to  be  as  old  as  hia  father 
and  died  about  eight  years  ago.  Maj. 
Wesley  Quiggins  was  in  the  Federal 
army  and  served  throughout  the  war 
rising  from  a  private  to  Major. 

He  was  as  staunch  a  Republican  as 
his  brother,  Jack,  was  a  Democrat. 
Maj.  Quiggins  was  a  splendid  citizen 
an  active  church  worker  and  a  man  of 
unquestioned  integrity.  He  was  in 
the  implement,  undertaking  and  gro- 
cery business  at  different  times  cover- 
ing a  period  of  fifty  year3.  He  ran  for 
the  Legislature  once  on  the  Republi- 
can ticket  but  was  defeated  by  D.  L. 
May. 

Maj.  Quiggins  died  in  the  spring  of 
1921  after  a  long  illness.  His  kind- 
ness of  heart  and  his  helpfulness,  es- 
pecially in  sickness,  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  many  Elizabethtown  people. 
He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Charles 
Quiggins,  of  Ravenna,  Ky.,  and  Paul 
Quiggins,  of  this  city. 


CHAPTER  XXXt. 
Two  Lynchlngs  and  a  Legal  Execu- 
tion. 

On  May  9, 1884,  Miles  Petty,  a  ne- 
gro, -was  accused  of  making  a  criminal 
assault  on  a  young  lady  living  in  the 
vicinity  at  Nolin.  The  news  spread 
like  wildfire  and  a  body  of  men  was 
organized  to  catch  the  negro  and  to  ex- 
ecute him  on  the  spot.  The  officers 
here  were  notified  of  what  had  oc- 
curred, and  Sheriff  Horace  Branham 
with  deputies  went  immediately  to 
the  section  and  captured  the  negro. 
They  started  with  him  to  Elizabeth- 
town  but  the  mob  was  not  far  behind. 
The  Sheriff  sought  to  get  to  Louisville 
with  his  prisoner.  However,  the  mob 
got  between  him  and  the  I.  C.  Railroad 
and  so  that  means  of  getting  to  the 
city  was  cut  off.  Sheriff  Branham 
found  a  small  boat  on  Otter  Crejk  and 
putting  his  prisoner  in  the  boat  they 
went  down  stream  until  they  got  to 
the  Ohio  River  and  from  there  had  no 
trouble  in  reaching  Louisville. 

At  the  next  term  of  the  Hardin  Cir- 
cuit Court  Petty  was  indicted  and 
Judge  McBeath  set  a  day  for  his  trial 
and  instructed  the  officers  to  bring  the  j 
-sgro  here  on  the  morning  train  of  the 
ly  of  the  trial,  but  he  was  brought  on 
the  Bowling  Green  train  the  even 
ing  before.  The  people  near  Nolin  got 
news  of  his  being  here  in  jail.  They 
came  to  Elizabethtown  that  night  in  a 
body  some  fifty  strong,  took  Petty  out 
of  jail,  rode  out  the  old  turnpike  south 
of  town  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
where  he  was  hanged  to  a  tree  and  was 
found  there  next  morning.  The  next 
grand  jury  investigated  the  lynching 
but  was  unable  to  discover  the  names 
of  any  of  the  people  who  constituted 
the  mob. 


On  Utopia  Island,  near  N  jlin  station, 
in  the  summer  of  1901  the  negroes 
had  a  picnic.  The  managers  of  the 
picnic  asked  that  a  special  officer  be 
sent  from  Elizabethtown  to  preserve 
order.  Robert  Reid  was  sent  down  as 
Deputy  Sheriff.  A  negro  by  the  name 
of  Harlan  Buckles  got  on  the  train  for 
the  picnic  grounds  at  Glendale.  He 
was  heard  to  make  some  threats 
against  Reid  if  the  latter  attempted  to 
arrest  him  He  was  disturbing  the 
picnic  in  the  afternoon  when  Reid  told 
him  twice  he  must  behave  himself  or 
he  would  arrest  him.  The  third  time 
he  raised  trouble  Reid  started  to  ar- 
rest him  when  Buckles  drew  his  re- 
volver and  shot  the  officer  to  death. 


Reid  was  acting  entirely  in  his  right 
and  discharging  his  duty  as  an  officer. 
His  murder  not  only  aroused  intense 
indignation  among  his^  friends  here, 
but  the  colored  people  also  denounced 
it  in  unmeasured  terms. 

When  Buckles  was  brought  here 
and  put  in  jail  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  excitement  aod  there  was  much 
talk  of  lynching.  Reid's  brothers,  how- 
ever, heard  of  it  and  remonstrated 
against  such  a  course  as  they  were  sat- 
isfied that  the  negro  would  be  given 
the  deach  penalty  when  he  was  tried 
I  by  a  jury.  This  quieted  the  public. 

At  the  fall  term  of  the  Court  Buckles 
I  was  indicted  for  willful  murder  afid 

J  tried.  The  jury  gave  him  the  death 
penalty.  S.  M.  Payton,  who  was  the 
attorney  for  the  negro,  took  the  case 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  where  it  was 
reversed,  Judge  O'Rear  writing  the 
opinion. 

The  caBe  was  tried  the  second  time 
( at  the  November  term  of  1902.  Eleven 
of  the  jury  were  in  favor  of  giving  him 
I  the  death  penalty,  but  one  wanted  a 
life  sentence  instead  and  rather  than 
have  a  hung  jury  the  eleven  gave  into 
the  one  and  brought  in  a  verdict  for 
a  life  sentence.   Things  were  very  quiet 
in  town  on  that  Saturday,  the  15th 
day  of  November.   There  was  no  talk 
of  mob  violence,  for  if  there  had  been 
Judge  McBeath  would  have  sent  the 
negro  to  the  penitentiary  immediately. 
About  ten  o'clock  a  body-of  armed  men 
appeared  at  the  jail  and  demanded 
Buckles.  Several  of  the  men  went  in 
and  brought  out  their  man.    He  was 
taken  to  the  Court-house  yard  and  with 
a  rope  around  his  neck  was  hanged  to 
a  tree  until  he  was  dead.    It  was  a 
bold  thing  and  most  of  the  people  in 
town  and  some  of  the  officers  knew  of 
the  execution  before  they  went  to  bed 


The  only  legal  execution  following  a 
murder  in  Hardin  for  a  period  of  more 
than  fifty  years  occurred  at  the  Eddy- 
ville  penitentiary  in  Jufy,  19l5,  when 
Turner  Graham,  Jr.,  was  electrocuted 
for  the  murder  of  Sheriff  Robert  Mc- 
Murtry.  Graham  had  killed  a  man  by 
the  name  of  James  Wood  at  Upton 
about  the  10th   of  December,  1914, 
and  Grover  Chism  was  supposed  to  be 
implicated  in  the  crime.    Sheriff  Mc- 
Murtry  got  word  that  the  two  men  were 
in  hiding  in  the  Graham  home  between 
Elizabethtown  and  Glendale.   He  took 
a  posse  comprising  Deputy  Sheriff  Hag 
an,  Town  Marshal  Tom  Morgan  an 
several  others  and   surrounded  the1 


id* 


house.  They  failed  to  find  their  man 
on  the  lower  floor  and  McMurtry  moun- 
ted the  steep  ladder  to  search  the  gar- 
ret, when  Graham  lying  on  the  floor 
there,  fired  the  contents  of  a  double 
barreled  shotgun  into  the  Sheriff's 
body.  He  was  brought  out  by  the 
other  officers  who  were  about  to  burn 
the  cabin  when  Graham  came  down 
and  surrendered.  Graham  was  brought 
to  jail,  and  McMurtry  carried  to  his 
home  where  ha  died  during  the  night. 

The  feeling  was  so  intense  against 
the  criminal  that  Judge  Layman  had 
him  taken  to  Tunnel  Hill  and  from 
there  he  was  carried  to  the  Louisville 
jail. 

A  special  grand  jury  was  called  and 
Graham  was  indicted  for  willful  mur- 
der. He  wast  brought  down  from 
Louisville  and  given  the  death  penalty 
on J)ec3mber  24th  as  the  result  of  the 
trial — just  twelve  days  after  the  mur- 
der. The  case  was  taken  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  where  it  was  affirmed,  and 
in  July  following  he  was  electrocuted. 
The  Court  house  was  packed  during 
the  trial  and  it  was  said  a  rope  was 
there  and  if  the  verdict  had  been  less 
than  the  death  penalty  everything  was 
arranged  to  bang  him  from  the  Court- 
house porch.  Robert  McMurtry,  the 
murdered  man,  was  one  of  Elizabeth- 
town's  best  citizens  and  a  most  fear- 
less and  popular  official. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 
Some  of  the  Old  Hotel  Keepers. 
The  first  hotel  of  any  pretensions  in 
Elizabethtown    was    the    old  Eagle 
House,  which  stood  on  the  corner  of 
the  Court-house  Square,  where  the 
Cresap  block  n:>w  fctands.   It  was  a 
famous  hostelry  in  the  days  of  the 
stage  coach,  and  one  of  its  proprietors 
was  Boling  Munford,  a  brother-in-law 
of  Samuel  B.  Thomas.  It  was  at  this 
hotel  that  Jenny  Lind,  the  famous 
singer,  probably  the  greatest  the  world 
has  ever  known,  stopped  on  her  way 
from  Nashville  to  Louisville.   I  have 
it  from  an  old  citizen  who  was  living 
at  the  time,  that  the  entire  community 
turned  out  to  see  her.  It  was  also  at, 
this  tavern  that  Henry  Clay,  when  a 
candidate  for  President,  stopped.  It 
was  on  that  fateful  trip  when  he  is 
said  to  have  lost  the  election  because 
when  he  got  to  West  Point  he  took  a 
trip  up  Salt  river  to  have  a  little  game 
of  poker  on  the  boat  and  got  back  too 
late  to  fill  a  very  important  speaking 
appointment.  From  this  incident  the 
common  saying  originated  that  all  de- 
feated candidates  go  up  Salt  river. 
The  tavern  bar  was  an  institution  in 
those  days,  and  the  stops  of  the  stage 
coach  were  always  followed  by  a  drink 
or  two. 


uuable  to  pay.  Her  house  was  in  its 
zenith  during  the  early  seventies, 
when  General  Custer  and  his  com- 
mand was  stationed  in  Elizabethtown, 
and  a  great  many  of  the  officers  board- 
ed with  her.  She  was  a  most  earnest 
and  derout  Christian  and  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  building  of  the 
Northern  Presbyterian  church.  She 
gave  liberally  to  the  church  as  long  as 
she  lived,  as  she  did  to  every  worthy 
charity,  and  all  who  appealed  to  her 
for  help. 


the  only  surviving  members   of  the 

family. 


The  Hill  House  for  a  half  century 
was  a  noted  hotel  in  Elizabethtown.  It 
was  first  kept  by  John  Y.  Hill  and  his 
wife,  but  gained  its  great  reputation 
after  Mr.  Hill  died,  and  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Hill,  kept  it.  She  was 
known  throughout  the  community  and 
to  all  travelers  as  "Aunt  Beck."  She 
was  Rebecca  Stone  before  marriage 
and  was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  A.  M.  Brown. 

"Aunt  Beck"  Hill's  hotel  was  on  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Poplar  streets,  and 
was  an  old-fashioned  brick  edifice.  It 
still  stands.  It  was  a  famous  place  for 
all  travelers,  where  splendid  meals 
were  served  and  where  "Aunt  Beck's" 
coffee  was  known  by  everybody  who 
ever  traveled  this  way.  She  was  a 
splendid  woman,  in  addition  tokeepirg 
a  first-class  hotel,  which  she  operated 
at  a  profit  up  to  the  time  of  her  death 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  her  and 
was  boarding  at  her  house  when  she 
died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1883. 

It  was  said  that  she  would  have  made 
a  fortune  but  for  her  charities  and  her 
great  liberality.  No  one  ever  went 
away  from  her  hotel  hungry,  and  in  her 


The  Showers  House  was  the  most 
pretentious  and  the  leading  hotel  in 
Elizabethtown  for  nearly  seventy  years. 
It  was  built  by  Dr.  Smith  before  the 
Civil  War  and  was  purchased  by  Wil- 
liam Showers  about  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  He  was  called  "Big"  Showers 
and  was  a  well  known  citizen  of  the 
town.  Before  he  went  into  the  hotel 
business  he  had  been  a  merchant,  and 

he  and  Hunley  Cunningham,  another 
well  known  merchant,  were  great 
chums. 

Sometimes  Showers  would  go  East 
and  buy  for  his  store  and  Cunning- 
ham's and  Cunningham  would  keep 
Showers'  store  for  him  while  he  was 
gone.  Mr.  Showers  was  also  Sheriff  of 
the  County.  He  died  in  1872. 

At  his  death  James  Slack  kept  the 
hotel  for  four  or  five  years,  after  which 
Mrs.  Josephine  Showers,  the  wido  w  of 
William  Showers,  took  over  the  prop- 
I  erty  and  ran  it  for  nearly  forty  years. 
Everybody  knew  "Aunt  Joe"  as  every- 
one called  Mrs.  Showers.    She  was  a 
kind  hearted  and  most  excellent  woman 
and  numbered  her  friends  by  the  hun- 
dreds.  She  gave  her  entire  time  with 
great  industry  to  her  business  and  sup- 
ported her  family  well.    For  a  great 
many  years  she  had  a  practical  mo- 
nopoly  of  the  traveling  public  and 
many  of  the  "drummers"    were  her 
personal  friends.   Until  she  got  quite 
old  she  was  full  of  fun  and  enjoyed  a 
joke  as  well  as  anybody  and  loved  to 
tell  them.   She  was  extremely  kind, 
not  only  to  those  who  patronized  her 
but  to  all  those  who  worked  for  her, 
and  many  of  her  negro  servants  were 
devoted  to  her.   When  she  became  to 
old  and  feeble  to  run  the  hotel  herself 
she  leased  it  for  a  period  of  ten  or 
fifteen  years  to  different  people.  She 
died  a  few  years  before  it  burned  down 
while  it  was  being  run  splendidly  by 
her  two  daughters,  Miss  Lou  Showers 


The  Stith  House  was  kept  by  Robert 
Stith  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Malvina  Stith. 
When  I  came  to  Elizabethtown  he  was 
keeping  the  hotel  in  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Perciful  building,  but  he  had 
previously  kept  it  at  other  places  in  the 
town.  "Uncle  Bob"  Stith  was  one  of 
the  characters  of  Elizabethtown.  "Aunt 
Mai"  really  ran  the  hotel  and  "Uncle 
Bob"  did  the  entertaining. 

He  was  a  tall  rawboned  man  who 
would  fight  at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  and 
yet  he  was  not  a  quarrelsome  person. 
He  served  in  the  Indian  wars  with  Jeff 
Davis  as  his  captain  and  used  to  carry 
notes  between  his  Captain  and  Presi- 
dent Taylor's  daughter,  whom  Davis 
married. 

"Uncle  Bob"  was  an  unreconscructed 
rebel  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  and 
whenever  there  was  a  political  meet- 
ing in  town  he  would  always  hurrah 
for  Jeff  Davis.  He  was  a  regular  can- 
didate for  Jailer  every  four  years  for 
a  long  time.  His  platform  was  against 
the  use  of  money  or  whisky  in  elections 
and  he  never  used  either.  He  was  in- 
variably defeated.  He  finally  ran  for 
the  Legislature  against  E.  S.  Sheets, 
and  would  probably  have  defeated  him 
if  he  had  not  stopped  some  of  his 
friends  from  using  money  in  his  behalf. 

Just  before  he  was  taken  down  with 
his  last  illness  he  went  about  the 
streets  complaining  that  he  was  about 
to  die.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  W. 
C.  Hawkins  asked  him  if  he  was  ready 
to  die,  to  which  "Uncle  Bob"  replied, 
"Yes,  and  I  am  willing  to  go."  Haw- 
kins asked  him  if  he  had  forgiven  .  all 
of  his  enemies,  to  which  he  replied 
that  he  had.  "Have  you  forgiven  the 
Yankees?"  asked  Hawkins.    "No,  by 

the  Eternal,  I  haven't.and  what  is  more 
I  never  will." 


time  she  fed  many  hundreds  who  were  |  aQd  Mrs  Lizzie  Lflrue>  WQO 


are  now 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
The  Well  Known  Druggists  of  Forty 
Years. 

T.  A.Orr  was  keeping  a  drug  store 
when  I  came  to  Elizabetbtown  in  the 
spring  of  1882.  His  store  was  located 
between  where  the  two  drug  stores 
now  are.  Orr  was  of  the  blonde  type 
with  light  hair,  very  fair  complexion 
and  blue  eyes.  He  was  a  very  striking 
looking  man  and  a  splendid  merchant. 
He  was  very  likable  and  made  his 
store  a  popular  place.  He  sold  out  to 
Green  Bros,  in  1883  and  moved  to 
Ocala,  Florida,  where  he  died  after  he 
had  been  in  the  drug  business  there 
but  a  few  years. 

J.  W.  and  R.  B.  Green  were  his  sue 
cessors.  They  came  from  Hart  county, 
their  older  brother  having  been  in  the 
drug  business  in,  Horse  Cave.  The 
irm  continued  in  business  until  they 
were  burned  out  in  a  big  fire.  Then 
when  they  sold  the  remnant  of  their 
stock  to  Showers  &  Hays.  J.  W.  Green 
died  in  ten  or  twelve  years  after  he 
moved  to  Louisville.  Robert  Green  is 
still  living  in  Louisville.  He  married 
Miss  Ann  Eliza  Cresap,  the  oldest 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Cresap.  He  was  a  very  popular  man 
here.  His  mother  and  two  sisters, 
Misses  Dora  and  Lizzie  Green,  made 
their  home  here  while  the  Green's  ran 
the  drug  store.  They  afterwards  moved 
to  Louisville,  where  Miss  Dora  and 
Miss  Lizzie  are  still  living.  Both  Will 
and  Bob  Green  took  an  active  inter- 
est in  politics  and  their  support  was 
worth  a  good  deal. 


never  worked  in  the  store,  as  he  has 
been  in  a  bank  practically  all  the  years 
since  he  attained  his  majority.  In  ad- 
dition, he  has  been  the  Treasurer  of 


Mr.  Horace  Hays  sold  out  his  inter- 
est in  the  drug  store  to  Mr.  James 
Sweets,  and  the  new  firm  was  Shbwers 
&  Sweets.  James  Sweets,  who  has 
been  in  the  drug  business  in  Elizabeth- 
town  for  forty  years,  began  his  career 
as  a  clerk  in  Orr's  store. 

He  was  then  connected  with  Dr. 
War  field  in  a  drug  store  across  the 
street  for  several  years.  Later  he  was 
in.  Louisville  as  a  prescription  clerk 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  says  he  has 
worked  sixteen  hours  a  day  for  fort  y 
years  in  business  and  is  still  one  of  the 
most  active  and  alert  men  in  the  town. 
He  married  Miss  Mary  Dunavan,  a 
daughter  of  Judge  Dunavan. 

Horace  Hays  sold  out  to  James 
Sweets  and  later  bought  back  a  half 
interest  after  it  had  passed  from 
Sweets  to  Albert  Phillips.   He  has 


Elizabethtown  for  more  than  thirty 
years  and  Treasurer  of  the  School 
Board  for  a  number  of  years. 

He  married  Mies  Stanley  Cresap,  the 
youngest  aaughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Cresap.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren, Elizabeth  and  Cresap. 

Hugh  Showers,  the  senior  member 
of  the  firm  of  Showers  &  Hays  began 
clerking  with  Green  &  Bro.,  in  1883 
and  has  been  in  the  drug  business  ever 
since.  There  is  no  man  in  the  city  who 
has  given  closer  attention  to  his  busi- 
ness than  Hugh  Showers,  and  heps  a 
splendid  citizen.  He  married  Miss 
Allie  Mercer. 


W.  B.  Kirkpatrick  was  keeping  a 
drug  store  when  I  came  to  Elizabeth- 
town  near  where  the  Victory  garage 
now  stands.  Mr.  Alford,  of  Louisville, 
who  was  afterward  the  Surveyor  of 
the  Port,  was  his  silent  partner.  Mr 
Kirkpatrick  came  to  Elizabethtown 
from  Hodgenville.  He  was  a  strictly 
honest  man  and  a  good  citizen.  He  was 
a  man  who  had  very  little  to  say,  but 
he  was  sincere  in  all  he  said  and  could 
be  depended  upon  in  every  way.  He 
did  a  good  business.  Later,  he  moved 
to  where  the  postoffice  now  is.  My  re- 
collection is  that  Dr.  Charles  Pusey,  a 
nephew  of  Dr.  Robert  Pusey,  was  his 
partner  for  several  years.  Kirkpatrick 
moved  to  Bowling  Green  where  he  en- 
gaged in  the  drug  business  and  where 
he  died.  His  brother,  James  Kirkpat- 
rick, was  with  bim  as  a  clerk  both  here 
and  in  Bowling  Green  and  died  here. 
Dr.  Charles  Pusey  moved  to  Chicago, 
where  he  practiced  medicine  very  suc- 
cessfully. He  has  recently  moved  to 
California  and  is  reported  to  be  a 
millionaire. 

H.  O.  Williams  purchased  the  stock 
of  goods  of  Kirkpatrick  and  ran  the 
store  for  a  number  of  years.  He  is  a 
son  of  Rev.  Will  Henry  Williams  and 
still  lives  in  Elizabethtown.  Williams 
sold  out  to  George  Dickey  who  had  W. 
H.  Fenton  and  his,  Dickey's,  son  to  con- 
duct the  store.  My  recollection  is  that 
Mr.  Fenton  died  while  he  was  engaged 
in  this  store  and  that  Mr.  Dickey  sold 
out  to  Bert  Smith,  of  Bardstown. 
Smith  only  stayed  here  a  few  years 
then  the  store  again  changed  hands 
and  was  bought  by  Dr.  Turner  and  I.  T* 


Mdler.  They  conducted  the  store  for  a 
good  many  years  before  they  failed. 
The  remnant  was  sold  to  Showers  & 
Hays  and  moved  to  their  store. 

Dr.  Turner  and  I.  T.  Miller  are  both 
dead.  They  were  exceedingly  agree- 
able men  and  tke  public  had  confidence 
in  them  but  the  business  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  support  the  two  families. 


m 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
Some  Important  Public  Buildings. 

In  1882  there  were  no  creditable 
public  buildings  of  .any  kind  in  Eliza- 
bethtown  except  the  Court  House.  The 
churches  were  exceedingly  ordinary; 
the  jail  was  disreputable  and  so  was 
the  school  building.  In  the  period  of 
time  covered  by  this  history  the  town 
has  materially  improved  in  its  public 
buildings. 

In  1891  Central  University,  with  a 
subscription  of  $12,500  by  the  citizens 
of  Elizabeth  town,  bought  property  on 
West  Mile  Street  and  erected  the 
Hardin  Collegiate  Institute.  It  was  a 
splendid  building  for  the  purpose  and 
with  the  ground  and  furnishings  it 
cost  about  $25,000  at  a  time  when 
building  material  was  very  cheap.  It  is 
now  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Hall. 


[  The  new  structure  was  built  under 
the  pastorate  of  Rev.  T.  H.  Morris.  A 
few  years  after  he  went  to  Texas,  where 
he  died.  He  was  an  Elizabethtown 
boy,  and  was  at  one  time  a  printer  in 


The  News  office,  then  an  editor  at 
Shepherdsyille  and  Bardstown  before 
he  entered  the  ministry. 

The  new  church  was  named  in  honor 
of  Miss  Lucinda  B.  Helm,  a  most  con- 
secrated member  and  a  daughter  of 
Gov.  John  L.  Helm.  It  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful structure  on  Main  Cross  Street 
and  cost  about  $20,000.  There  is  also 
a  handsome  brick  parsonage  adjoining 
which  was  built  several  years  later. 
The  church  was  paid  for  when  it  was 
dedicated. 

The  large  and  commodious  St.  James 
Catholic  church  was  completed  in  1882 


In  1897  when  Horace  English  was  under  the  Pastorate  of  Father  Cook. 
County  Judge  the  Fiscal  Court  voted  Ithas  been  handsomely  improved  with 
to  build  a  new  jail.  The  old  building,  ,  frescoed  walls,  new  pews  and  a  pipe 
which  stood  on  the  alley  south  of  ,  OT8aa>  and  the  interior  is  very  attrac- 
Main  Cross  Street  and  near  the  old  . tlve- 

Park  place,  was  neither  safe  nor  reputa-  Tfae  Presbyterians  remodeled  their 
ble.  The  Commissioners  appointed  i  ccurch  edifice  in  1884  under  the  P«»- 
for  the  parpose  purchased  a  lot  on  , torate  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Caldwell,  most  of 
Main  street  just  beyond  the  Cresap  the  money  being  spent  on  the  audi 


corner  on  which  to  build.  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty  shares  of  L.  &  N.  stock, 
being  a  part  of  the  county  holdings  in 
this  corporation,  were  S3ld  consider- 
ably below  par  to  pay  for  the  jail- 
The  residence  of  the  jailer  is  in  the 
front  of  the  building  and  the  prison  is 
in  the  rear,  and  few  counties  in  Ken- 
tucky have  a  better  jail. 

In  the  same  year  the  Baptists,  un- 
der the  pastorate  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Bruce 
decided  they  would  build  a  new  church 
The  old  church  on  Poplar  street  was 
sold  to  the  colored  Baptists  and  the 
new  house  was  built  on  the  corner  of 
Main  Cross  and  Mulberry  streets.  The 
Baptist  church,  known  as  Severns  Val- 
ley church,  was  established  in  1781,  be- 
ing the  oldest  church  of  that  denom 
ination  west  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains. The  new  building  cost  about 
$15,000  and  a  Sunday  school  building 
and  pastor's  study  have  more  recently 
been  built. 

The  Methodist  church,  which  had 
owned  but  one  church  building  since 
its  organization,  found  it  necessary  to 
build  a  new  church  in  1901  com- 
mensurate with  the  size  and  wealth  of 
the  congregation. 


torium  which  is  quite  beautiful. 

The  Church  of  the  Disciples  have 
quite  recently  spent  several  thousand 
dollars  on  the  improvement  of  their 
building  and  the  present  building  is 
sufficient  to  accomodate  its  growing 
congregation. 

The  Elizabethtown  City  Hall  was 
built  in  the  heart  of  the  business  sec- 
tion under  the  first  term  of  R.  B.  Park 
as  Mayor.  It  cost  something  over $10, 
000  outside  of  the  lot,  and  no  small 
city  has  a  more  commodious  City  Hall, 
Its  construction  was  bitterly  opposed 
by  a  number  of  the  leading  citizens. 

One  ot  the  very  handsomest  and 
most  attractive  public  buildings  in  Eliz- 
abethtown is  the  Masonic  Temple.  It 
would  cost  $50,000  to  build  it  now 
but  it  was  erected  in  19 13  at  a  cost  of 
$20,000.  It  is  the  home  of  the  Knights 
Templar,  the  Chapter  and  the  Blue 
Lodge  and  on  the  lower  floor  is  the  only 
picture  show  in  the  city. 

The  new  school  building  erected  on 
the  old  site  is  a  most  complete  school 
plant,  being  a  two  story  brick  with 
twelve  large  rooms,  halls  and  every 
convenience.  It  was  built  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  election  on  a  bonded  debt 
proposition  for  that  purpose. 


In  1917  the  old  Carter  building  wa 
torn  down  by  the  Union  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  and  a  modern  bank 
and  office  building  constructed  on  the 
site. 

The  First  Hardin  National  Bank  has 
torn  down  the  old  Goldnamer  building 
and  is  putting  up  a  $50,000  bank 
building,  which  will  be  the  handsomest 
structure  of  any  kind  in  the  Jcity. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 
Some  of  the  Physicians  of  Forty  Years 
Ago. 

Dr.  Rdbert  Pusey  was  the  leading 
physician  of  Elizabeth  town  forty  years 
ago,  both  in  the  extent  of  his  practice 
and  in  his  popularity  among  the  peo- 
ple. He  continued  to  be  the  leading 
physician  of  the  town,  and  I  might  say 
of  the  county,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of 
physicians.  My  recollection  is  that  all 
of  his  brothers  except  one  were  phy- 
sicians. One  of  his  brothers,  Dr.  Hen- 
ry Pusey,  was  Superintendent  of  Lake- 
land Asylum,  appointed  by  Governor 
Brown. 

The  Pusey  family  lived  at  Garnetts- 
ville  in  Meade  county  and  all  those  I 
ever  knew  were  men  of  very  high  prin- 
ciple, strictest  integrity  and  loyal  friend- 
ships. Each  of  these  characteristics 
was  emphasized  in  Dr.  Robert  Pusey. 
I  knew  him  well,  and  had  a  very  high 
admiration  for  him  both  as  a  man  and 
as  a  physician.  He  talked  very  little 
but  when  he  spoke  it  was  right  to  the 
point.  He  was  a  typical  family  physi- 
cian, for  in  every  family  in  which  he 
practiced  he  was  not  only  beloved,  but 
in  many  cases  his  judgment  on  every- 
thing about  the  family  was  asked  and 
deferred  to.  His  extensive  practice  in 
the  town  and  county,  where  horseback 
riding  was  necessary,  doubtless  short- 
ened his  life.  He^died  in  1887  only 
56  years  old. 

Dr.  Pusey  married  Miss  Belle  Brown, 
a  daughter  of  A.  M.  Brown,  who  is 
still  living.  There  were  two  sons,  Dr. 
W.  A.  Pusey  and  Dr.  Brown  Pusey, 
both  of  Chicago,  and  very  distinguished 
in  their  profession.  Dr.  W.  A.  Pusey, 
is  a  very  noted  specialist  for  skin  dis- 
eases and  enjoys  an  international  re- 
putation. In  addition  to  their  two 
sons,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pusey  reared  and 
educated  Mrs.  Pusey's  nephews,  Hill, 
Tom  and  Alfred  Hastings.  The  former 
ib  a  prominent  physician  in  Los  Angeles 
and  Alfred  has  made  a  success  in  the 
same  city  in  the  real  estate  business. 
Tom  is  dead. 


Cotemporary  with  Dr.  Pusey  was 
Dr.  E.  Warfield.  He  was  a  small  man 
with  gray  whiskers  when  I  first  knew 
him.  He  was  most  uniformly  polite 
and  courteous  to  everybody.  He  stood 
high  in  his  profession  and  I  think  he 
was  one  of  the  best  doctors  I  ever 
knew.  [Dr.  Warfield  always  carried 
cheer  and  hope  into  a  sick  room  and 


was  very  successful  in  his  practice. 
In  addition  to  his  ability  as  a  physi- 
cian he  was  a  skilled  chemist  and  com- 
pounded all  of  his  prescriptions.  He 
was  a  public  spirited  citizen  and  was 
|  one  of  the  men  who  labored  until  he 
secured  a  graded  school  for  Eliza- 
bethtown.  The  doctor  deserved  great 
credit  for  his  success  as  he  had  to 
win  it  from  a  poor  boy  without  in- 
fluence. He  was  born  in  1830  and 
died  in  1897.  His  death  was  from  a 
cancer  of  the  breast  which  he  kept 
concealed  from  his  family  until  only 
a  few  months  from  his  death.  He  left 
a  large  family,  only  one  of  whom  now 
lives  in  Elizabethtown — Mrs.  Richard 
Boling.  George  lives  in  Paducah, 
Chris  in  Kansas  City,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Fawcett  in  New  Albany,  and  Misses 
Ruth  and  Edith  in  Chattanooga. 


Stealey,  [of  Chicago,  the  wife  of  the 
well  known  Washington  newspaper 
correspondent;  Mrs.  D.  C.  S.  Winter- 
smith,  who  died  in  Louisville;  Mrs. 
R.  B.  Park  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Sprigg,  of 
this  city. 


Dr.  W.  W.  Fletcher  was  a  Hardin 
county  man,  coming  from  the  vicinity 
of  Stithton,  who  was  practicing  med- 
icine in  Elizabethtown  in  1882. 

He  was  a  quiet  man,  attending  strict- 
ly to  his  own  business.  He  moved 
from  Elizabethtown  to  Princeton  a  year 
or  two  later  after  I  first  met  him  and 
died  there. 


used  to  write  his  letters  in  The  News 
signed  "Sal  Perkins,"  which  attracted 
much  attention,  and  he  helped  me 
otherwise  on  the  paper.  He  had  quite  a 
good  practice  when  the  railroad  shops 
were  here  but  when  they  moved  he 
went  to  Chicago,  where  he  only  lived  a 
few  years. 


Another  physician  was  Dr.  R,  P.  Mc- 
Murtry.  He  had  practically  all  retired 
from  practice  in  1882  on  acount  of  bad 
health  and  died  in  1884  being  64  years 
of  age.  He  belonged  to  the  well  known 
McMurtry  family  of  Hardin  county  and 
before  his  bad  health  enjoyed  quite  a 
large  country  practice.  His  second  wife, 
Mrs.  Sophronia  Sherley,  was  an  un- 
usually beautiful  and  charming  woman. 
She  survived  the  doctor  a  number  of 
years.  They  had  one  child,  Bettie 
McMurtry,  who  married  Middleton 
Slack  and  movei  to  Cincinnati,  where 
she  died.  Mrs.  McMurtry  was  a  moth- 
er by  her  first  husband  of  a  number 
of  prominent   women,    Mrs.  O.  O. 


Dr.  A.  W.  Morris  was  a  chum  of 
mine.  He  had  an  office  in  the  same 
building  and  was  an  all-around  good 
fellow.  He  was  a  splendid  physician 
and  had  fine  literary  attainments.  He 


Dr.  Sam  L.  Tabb  was  a  practicing 
physician  in  Elizabethtown  in  1882  and 
continued  in  the  practice  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1917,  aged  68 
years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pen- 
sion Board  for  a  great  many  years  and 
was  one  of  the  leading  Republicans  of 
the  county.  Edwin  Tabb,  his  only  son, 
is  a  leading  merchant  of  this  city,  and 
his  only  daughter,  Miss  Hallie  Tabb, 
married  Ernest  Stith,  and  lives  inHop- 
kinsville. 

In  about  1889  Dr.  J.  W.  O'Conner 
came  here  from  Iowa  and  built  up  a 
good  practice  which  he  enjoyed  a  num- 
ber of  years.  He  was  a  fine  man  and 
a  splendid  citizen.  He  served  on  the 
City  Council  for  a  number  of  years  and 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention at  Denver  in  1900  which  nom- 
inated W.  J.  Bryan  for  the  Presidency. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  War  Draft 
Board  of  Hardin  county  and  died  while 
discharging  this  duty  to  his  country 
from  a  sudden  attack  of  heart  trouble. 
He  married  Miss  Rena  Clarkson,  of 
Big  Spring.  His  children  have  all 
moved  away  from  Elizabethtown. 

Dr.  D.  C.  Bowen  was  a  young  physi- 
cian who  came  to  Hardin  county  from 
Taylor  county  to  practice  medicine  and 
located  at  btephensburg  about  1892. 
He  was  appointed  under  the  Cleveland 
Administration  a  member  of  the  Medi- 
cal Board  ot  Pension  Examiners.  Dr. 
Bowen  married  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Dr.  George  Strickler,  of  Stephensburg 
In  a  few  yearn  he  moved  to  Nolin,  where 
be  built  up  a  large  practice.  ,Jn  1906 
he  came  to  Elizabethtown  and  had 
a  splendid  practice  here  when  his 
health  failed  him  and  he  died  in  1912, 
at  the  age  of  forty-tw  o.  When  he  died 
he  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
physicians  in  the  county  and  stood  as 
high  as  any  man  in  his  profession.  His 
only  child,  Reginald  Bowen,  is  now  a 
well  known  citizen  of  this  place. 

Dr.  James  R.  Gray  was  reared  and 
educated  in  Elizabethtown  and  gradu- 
ated in  medicine  from  the  Louisville 
University.  He  was  a  son  of  Joseph 
Gray,  a  well  known  citizen  of  the  town, 
who  was  a  soldier  of  the  Confederacy, 
noted  for  his  bravery.   Dr.  Gray  began 


the  practice  of  his  profession  here 
about  1883  and  died  in  1908  at  the 
age  of  51.  He  had  a  large  practice  and 
many  friends.  He  was  married  shortly 
after  he  began  his  practice  to  Miss  M- 
J.  Stith,  generally  known  as  Miss  "Pet'' 
Stith,  a  daughter  of  Robert  Stith.  She 
lives  in  Elizabethtown  and  their  two 
sons,  James  and  Clarence,  work  for  the 
[  L.  &  N.  railroad — one  in  Louisville  and 
the  other  in  Cincinnati. 


Chapter  35  cont. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
The  Severns  Valley  Baptist  Church. 

The  Severns  Valley  Baptist  church 
antedates  the  admission  of  Kent  ucky 
as  a  State,  the  creation  ot  Hardin  coun 
ty  and  the  incorporation  of  Elizabeth- 
town.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  the 
valley  on  which  it  is  now  located  and 
according  to  the  records  was  organ- 
ized in  1781,  being  the  first  Baptist 
church  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  It 
was  formed  from  the  pioneer  Virginia 
settlers  when  the  Indians  roamed 
through  this  part  of  the  State  and 
when  the  deer  drank  from  the  waters 
of  Valley  Creek. 

The  early  records  of  the  church, 
which  have  been  preserved,  show  that 
John  Larue  was  one  of  the  first 
elders,  being  a  descendant  of  Jacob 
Larue,  of  Virginia.  Deacon  Hodgen  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  same  connec- 
tion. Early  in  the  organization  of  the 
Severns  Valley  church  it  had  two 
places  of  holding  meetings,  one  at  Eliza- 
bethtown  and  the  other  at  what  is  now 
known  as  the  old  Nolynn  church.  The 
old  minute  books  speak  of  the  church 
in  many  placee  as  the  "Church  of 
Christ,"  rather  than  using  the  name  j 
Baptist.  These  records  also  show  that 
the  discipline  of  the  organization  was 
severe  as  members  were  tried  for  at- 
tending a  frolic  or  for  absenting  them 
selves  from  church  and  other  things 
which  are  regarded  trivial  at  this  day. 

The  first  attempt  to  build  a  church 
building  was  on  the  hillside  where 
the  city  cemetery  is  now  located.  It 
was  incomplete  as  there  never  was  a 
roof  put  on  it.  Two  frame  structures 
followed  this  maeting  house  but 
they  were  only  used  in  the  summer 
time  as  they  were  not  made  com- 
fortable enough  for  winter.  The  fir3t 
brick  church  in  Elizabethtown  was 
built  by  the  Methodists  in  the  year 
1832.  It  is  still  standing  and  is  used 
by  the  Modern  Woodmen  as  a  hall. 

It  was  the  year  following  that  the 
Baptists  and  Presbyterians  conceived 
the  plan  of  building  a  church  together 
and  undertook  to  raise  $900  for  the 
purpose.  This  effort  failed,  so  both  of 
the  denominations  undertook  to  build 
churches  separately  and  each  succeed- 
ed in  raising  more  than  $900.  The 
Baptist  church  was  built  on  Poplar 
street,  between  Main  and  Mulberry; 
anc  is  now  the  church  of  the  colored 
Baptists.  As  originally  constructed  it 
cosS  $1,2^0. 

The  present  church  building  was  con- 
structed  at  a  cost  of  something  over 


$10,  000  on  the  corner  of  Main  Cross 
and  Mulberry  and  was  completed  in 
189.6. 

W.hen  I  came  to  Elizabethtown 
the  'denomination  was  one  of  the 
smallest  in  town.  Rev.  Caperton,  the 
editor-  of  the  Baptist  Recorder,  came 
here  fr  om  Louisville  one  Sunday  in  the 
month  nud  held  services,  and  this  was 
about  all  til\e  congregation  oould  afford- 

The  membership  then  was  only  about  j 
125  and  a  number  of  them  were  quite 
poor  people.    Previous  to  this  time  j 
Rev.  J.  S.  Gatton,  who  is  still  living  in 
the  county,  was  the  pastor  for  a  num- 
ber  of  years,  and  so  was  Rev.  Will  Hen-  ^ 
ry  Williams,  a  well-known  figure  in 
religious  circles  here  for  many  years. 

The  growth  of  the  church  has  been 
very  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
town  or  county  and  it  is  now  the  larg- 
est denomination  in  the  town  and  coun- 
ty, with  a  membership  of  733.  The 
growth  of  the  church  really  began  with 
ths  construction  of  the  new  church 
building. 

Incidentally,  I  might  say  that  S.  H. 
Bush  and  Christy  Bush  are  now  the 
only  members  of  the  congregation  of 
1882  still  living,  Otto  Davis  having  but 
recently  passed  to  his  reward.  The 
new  church  was  built  under  the  minis- 
try of  Rev.  J.  M.  Bruce,  of  Danville.  It 
was  during  his  consecrated  services  to 
the  church  that  the  membership  began 
to  grow.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev' 
J.  T.  Barrow,  who  came  here  from 
Owensboro.  In  1901,  shortly  after  Mr. 
Barrow  resigned  his  ministry  here  and 
became  the  pastor  of  Gilead  church, 
near  Glendale  he  was  struck  by  a  rail- 
road train  and  killed.  His  widow  lives 
with  a  married  daughter  in  Tennessee 
and  Harry  Barrow,  a  son,  also  survives. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Brengie,  a  native  of 
Spencer  county. succeeded  Rev.  Barrow, 
and  it  was  during  his  ministry  that  the 
j  connection  ot  a_  joint  pastorate  with 
Gilead  church  was  dissolved.  Mr. 
Brengie  was  a  consecrated  man,  and 
in  the  steady  growth  of  the  church 
great  fruits  of  his  labors. 

I  traveled  abroad  with  him  in  1903, 
and  found  him  a  very  pleasing  com- 
panion. Shortly  after  his  return,  he 
accepted  a  call  to  New  Orleans.  He 
went  from  there  to  Harrodsburg  for  a 
few  years,  and  is  now  in  Missouri. 
'  Rev.  W.  P.  Stuart  succeeded  him, 
and  it  was  under  his  ministry  that  the 
church  passed  the  500  mark  in  mem- 
bership, and  the  handsome  Sunday 
school  room  built.  Rev.  Stuart  was 
from    Clark  county,    Kentucky  and 


married  a  sister  of  Messrs.  Oscar,  Will 
and  Roy  Bond,  of  this  city.  He  is  now 
pastor  of  a  church  at  Hampton,  Va.  He 
served  the  church  here  about  seven 
years,  and  was  a  splendid  pastor. 

Rev.  I.  E.  D.  Andrews,  now  of  West- 
minster, S.  C,  came  after  Rev.  Stuart. 
Under  his  six  years  pastorate,  the 
church  membership  grew  to  700,  a 
handsome  new  pipe  organ  was  in- 
stalled, and  a  $50,000  subscription 
made  to  missionary  fund.  Rev.  An- 
drews was  one  of  the  most  universally 
popular  ministers  who  has  lived  here. 

He  was  suceeded  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Trot- 
ter, of  Marion,  Ky. 

The  ministers  who  have  gone  out 
of  the  membership  are  Rev.  J.  P.  Jen- 
kins, of  Louisville;  Rev.  W.  B.  Gwynn 
of  Scott  county,  sind  Rev.  Logan  Eng- 
lish, of  Henderson. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
some  Well  Known  Merchauts. 

F.  M.  Joplin  was  a  most  conspicuous 
igure  in  the  commercial  and  political 
life  of  Elizabethtown  .  for  nearly  a 
tuarter  of  a  century.  In  1882,  in 
connection  with  J.  W.  Cates  he  was 
operating  a  general  implement  stors 
and  lumber  yard  where  Borer  and 
Harned's  livery  stable  now  stands. 

Mr.  Joplin,  who  was  one  of  the  boy 
•Confederate  soldiers  of  Virginia,  came 
here  from  his  native  State  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  war  as  a  civil  engi- 
neer on  the  construction  of  the  Eliz- 
abethtown &  Paducah  Railroad.  Pre- 
vious to  his  being  in  the  implement 
business  he  was  engaged  in  the  gro- 
cery trade  with  T.  A.  Cordrey,  who 
died  during  their  partnership. 

Mr.  Joplin  was  a  man  of  indomitable 
energy  and  soon  had  a  large  acquain- 
tance and  trade  in  the  county.  He 
was  as  conspicuous  in  politics  as  he 
was  in  business  and  was  the  "right 
hand  man"  of  Judge  Montgomery  in 
all  of  his  races. 

He  was  a  liberal  subscriber  to  the 
Methodist  church  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  was  a  very  public  spirited  citi- 
zen.  He  was  one  of  the  road  commis- 
sioners and  helped  to  build  the  first 
mile  of  turnpike  in  the  county  after 
the  old  L.  &.  N.  pike  was  built.  Mr. 
Joplin  was  the  Presiienc  of  the  Fair 
Co.  for  a  number  of  years  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  City  Council  when  the  water 
works  was  built.  He  built  the  house 
now  occupied  by  Jenkins  Essex  Co.  and 
conducted  his  business  there  for  a 
number  of  years.  Judge  W.  H.  Gard- 
ner went  in  business  with  him  in  1896 
when  a  company  was  formed  known 
as  the  Joplin  Implement  Co.  In  1898, 
Gardner  bought  out  Joplin.  It  was 
shortly  after  this  when  Mr.  Joplin 
moved  to  Crowley,  La.,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  business  of  a  similar  nature 
until  his  death  on  the  27th  of  March 
this  year.  He  was  74  years  old.  His 
oldest  son,  Frank  W.  Joplin,  of  the  firm 
of  Joplin  &  Lanz  Co.,  is  the  only  m:m 
ber  of  the  family  living  in  Elizabeth- 
town. 


Mr.  T.  S.  Gardner  .  married  Miss 
Mary  Pusey,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Henry 
Pusey.   They  have  five  children  living 
—  Pusey  Gardner,  the  head  of  a  suc- 
cessful bank  at  Scottsville;  Hugh  Gard- 
ner, of  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Misses  Georgia 
|  and  Ina  Gardner  and  Tom  Gardner, 
i  of  this  city.   Mr.  Gardner  bought  the 
home  of  Ben  Collins,  which  was  the 
I  place  where  Gen.  S.  B.  Buckner  lived 
'  for  several  ye ars  after  the  war.  Mr. 
|  Gardner  and  his  family  still  own  and 
I  live  in  this  attractive    home.  The 
I  house,  we  understand,  was  built  by 
George  Matthis. 


J.  W.  Cates  moved  from  Elizabeth- 
town  to  Louisville,  where  he  served  in 
a  Federal  position.  He  has  been  dead 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  a 
brother  of  R.  W.  Cates,  one  of  our  well- 
known  merchants.  The  Cates  family 
came  to  Elizabethtown  from  Larue 
county. 


T.  S.  Gardner  moved  here  in  1901 
from  Bowling  Green  and  bought  out 
the  business  of  the  Gardner- Warren 
Implement  Co.  He  had  moved  from 
Leitchfield,  where  he  had  been  very 
successful  is  business,  to  Bowling 
Green  to  educate  his  children.  His 
health  became  impaired  after  he  had 
been  in  business  here  only  a  few  years 
and  sold  the  business  back  to  his 
brother,  who  in  turn  sold  it  to  M.  C. 
Marion. 


J.  L.  Dyer  came  to  Elizabethtown \ 
from  Larue  county  in  1881,  and  en. ! 
gaged  in  the  furniture  business  in  the 
corner  building  of  the  Court-house 
Square,  where  Marion  &  Son  now 
own.   He  was  one  of  the  quietest  me  n 
in  Elizabethtown  and  attended  strictly  I 
to  his  own  business.   I  never  heard  | 
him  speak  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice  in 
my  life,  and  I  knew  him  well  for  i 
nearly  thirty- five  years.   He  was  hon-  1 
est  and  dependable.   He  always  kept  a 
Sears  &  Roebuck  price  list  and  sold 
his  customers  better  goods  at  the 
same  price  this  mail  order  house  of 
fered  them.   Mr.  Dyer  belonged  to  the 
Methodist  church  and  was  a  regular 
attendant.  He  finally  bought  the  store- 
room where  his  son,  Roila  Dyer,  now 
conducts  a  furniture  store.   Mr.  Dyer 
died  in  1913  at  the  age  of  <sixty-eight. 


James  M.  Rihn  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  young  men  of  Elizabethtown 
when  I  first  knew  the  the  place.  He 
was  chen  a  member  of  the  grocery 
firm  of  Bryan,  Warren  &  Co.  Later, 
he  engaged  in  business  for  himself, 
and  for  thirty  years  was  proprietor  of 
the  Gilded  Age,  one  of  the  largest 
largest  grocery  establishments  in  the 
to  wn. 

He  was  the  first  President  of  the 
Union  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  and  for 
many  years  an  officer  in  the  Hardin 
County  Fair  Co.,  in  which  be  took  a 
deep  interest.  Bad  health  forced  his 
retirement  from  active  business  sev- 
eral years  before  his  death. 

Mr.  Rihn  always  kept  a  fine  horse 
and  buggy,  and  though  never  married, 
he  took  Elizabethtown  girls  of  two,  if 
not  three  generations,  out  buggy-riding 

He  was  one  of  the  most  devout  Cath 
olics  I  ever  knew,  and  a  conscientious 
Christian  man. 

Shortly  after  I  came  to  Elizabeth - 
town  I  had  a  little  experience  witu  him 
that  satisfied  me  of  his  honesty.  He 
gave  me  a  check  in  settlement  of  an 
advertising  account.  Without  know- 
ing that  I  had  lost  the  check,  he  called 
me  in  his  store  about  two  months  later, 
and  asked  me  what  I  had  done  with  it. 
I  told  him  that  I  presumed  I  had  de- 
posited it.  He  replied  that  his  bank 
account  showed  the  check  had  never 
been  paid,  and  he  gave  me  a  duplicate. 

He  would  have  died  a  rich  man  but 
for  his  indulgence  in  crediting  people 


who  were  not  entitled  to  credit,  and 
his  liberality  to  any  cause  chat  solicit- 
ed his  aid. 

Elizabethtown  has  had  many  abler 
men  than  James  M.  Rihn,  but  it  never 
had  a  more  ionest  or  conscientious 
citizen. 


Shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  Otto 
Davis  came  to  Elizabethtown  from 
Indiana.  When  I  first  knew  him  he 
was  running  a  tin  shop  near  Bryan, 
Warren  &  Co.'s  store.  He  continued 
in  that  business  for  many  years,  and 
at  one  time  Lee  Howell  was  associated 
with  him.  Later  he  sold  out,  and  open- 
ed a  grocery  store  in  what  is  now  a 
part  of  the  Louisville  Store  building. 
John  Williams  became  associated  with 
him,  and  the  firm  did  very  well.  Several 
years  betore  his  death,  Mr.  Davis  re 
tired  from  business,  disposing  of  his 
interest  to  his  partner. 

He  was  one  of  the  very  best  men  in 
the  town,  and  at  any  time  his  word 
could  be  taken  for  his  bond.  His  see- 
on  J  wife,  who  survives  him,  was  Miss 
Nannie  Wood.  He  was  bsrn  in  1834, 
and  died  in  July  of  the  present  year. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
The  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Presbyterian  church  of  Eliza- 
bethtown was  organized  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  Transylvania  Presbytery, 
which  met  at  Harrodsburg  in  the  fall 
of  1828,  and  Rev.  William  Scott,  of 
the  Louisville  Presbytery,  organized 
the  church  on  the  first  Monday  of 
January  1829.  Rev.  Scott  was  as- 
sisted in  the  organization  by  William 
Reynolds,  a  licentiate,  who  was  select- 
ed to  preach  to  the  church  once  a 
month.  The  following  persons  were 
the,  charter  members  by  certificate: 
John  McEwen,  George  Park,  *Alice 
Park  and  Mary  Ann  Helm.  Admitted 
at  the  same  time  for  baptism  were  Re- 
becca Kennedy,  Maria  Park,  Louis  a 
Young  and  Arthur  Park. 

At  the  same  time  the  ordinance  of 
baptism  was  administered  to  Robert 
Park,  Sarah  Park,  Elizabeth  Park, 
James  Brian  Park  and  George  Whit- 
field Weller. 

Others  who  were  admitted  as  soon 
as  they  received  their  certificates  were 
Thomas  Smith,  Mary  Weller,  Margaret 
Kelley,  Deborah  Larue  and  Ann  Mc-  ! 
Do  well.  Mr.  George  Park,  having  been 
a  ruling  elder,  was  ordained  the  first 
elder  of  the  Elizabethtown  church. 
There  were  thirteen  adult  members 
when  the  first  services  were  held. 
The  first  adult  baptized  was  Maria 
Park  and  the  first  infant  baptized  was 
Robert  M.  Park,  the  father  of  our  pres- 
ent Mayor,  R.  B.  Park. 

The  second  minister  was  Rev.  Alfred 
Hamilton  and  at  the  end  of  his  min- 
istry here  in  1835  there  were  55  mem- 
bers of  the  church. 

The  first  Presbyterian  church  build- 
ing was  begun  in  1833  and  finished  in 
1834,  Mr.  Park,  the  first  elder  of  the 
church,  finishing  the  building  out  of 
his  own  funds. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Rice  was  the  next  pastor 
and  he  was  the  man  who  afterwards 
had  the  celebrated  debate  with  Alex 
andex  Campbell. 

The  first  Presbyterian  Sunday  school 
was  organized  six  years  after  the 
church  was  organized  and  it  was  the 
first  Sunday  school  in  the  county.  It 
was  held  in  Mr.  Joseph  Weller's 
gunshop  as  it  was  before  the  church 
was  built. 

Three  of  the  elders,  David  Weller, 
John  Park  and  Joseph  Hastings,  or- 
organized  it.  Mr.  Henry  Helm  was  the 
first  Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Eliza 
Vertrees,  who  afterwards  joined  the 
Christian  church,  was  the  first  infant 
class  teacher. 

Rev.  Samuel  Williams  was  really 
the  first  resident  pastor  about  whom 
anything  very  much  is  known  by  the 
oldest  generation  now  living.  Mr. 
Williams  became  pastor  of  the  church 
in  1844  and  served  until  1864  when 
the  church  was  divided  bv  the  organi- 
sation of  the  Northern  Presbyterian 
church.  For  several  years  after  I  came 


to  Elizabethtown  I  knew  "Uncle  Sam- 
my," as  he  was  called,  then  a  retired 
minister.  He  was  a  saintly  old  man 
and  a  graduate  of  Centre  College.  His 
only  descendant  now  living  is  his 
grand-daughter,  Mrs.  Harry  Stewart. 

After  the  church  divided  Rev.  P.  P. 
Flournoy  was  the  first  pastor  of  the 

Southern  Presbyterian  church  and  he 
served  from  the  close  of  the  war  un- 
til 1874.  It  was  under  his  ministry 
that  the  parsonage  was  built.  He  is 
still  livind  at  Bethesda,  in  Montgom- 
ery county,  Maryland,  and  was  for 
many  years  the  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Rockville,  in  the  same  county 
where  I  attended  Sunday  school  in 
my  boyhood  days.  The  leading  sup- 
porters and  strength  of  the  church 
during  his  ministry  were  Samuel  B 
Thomas  and  family  and  Henry  Helm. 
The  latter  was  clerk  of  the  Session 
from  1844  to  1873.  Upon  his  death 
Elder  Henry  Park  was  elected  as  his 
successor  and  continued  until  his 
death  a  few  years  ago.  Many  of  my 
readers  remember  the  saintly  old  man. 

Mr.  Flournoy  was  succeeded  by  Rev 
Angus  McDonald,  who  built  the  church 
up  to  a  membership  not  far  from  300- 
He  resigned  m  1882  and  did  a  splen- 
did work  at  Nashville,  where  he  died. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Coldwell  came  next  and 
served  for  several  years. 

It  was  under  his  ministry  that  the 
Mission  known    as  the  Wintersmith 
Mission  in  the  East  End   was  estab" 
lished.   Mr.  Coldwell  died  while  pas 
tor  of  the  church  at  Tallahasse,  Fla. 

It  was  under  the  ministry  of  Rev. 
W.  K.  Patterson  that  the  extensive 
improvements  were  made  in  the 
church.  He  was  also  President  of  the 
Hardin  Collegiate  Institute  for  sev- 
eral years  and  died  in  Bardstown 
while  the  pascor  of  the  church  there. 

Rev.  W.  K.  Robertson  served  the 
church  for  many  years  \as  pastor  and 
under  his  ministry  many  were  added 
to  the  membership.  Rev.  N.  Keff 
Smith  and  Rev.  William  Megguson, 
both  of  whom  are  still  living  and  are 
active  in  the  ministry,  were  the  next 
pastors. 

Rev.  L.  O.  Spencer  for  seventeen 
years  has  been  tne  pastor  and  is  now. 
His  pastorate  has  been  longer  than 
chat  of  any  other  minister  except  Rev. 
S.  Williams  and  he  is  the  ablest 
preacher  the  church  has  ever  had. 

Si?  ministers  have  gone  out  of  this 
church.  Rev.  Dewitt  Duncan,  who  is 
dead;  Rev.  Ben  Helm,  for  many  years 
a  missionary  to  China;  Rev.  David 
Sweets,  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Ob- 
server; his  brother,  Rev.  Henry  Sweets, 
Secretary  of  Ministerial  Relief  and 
Education  for  the  General  Assembly; 
Rev.  Bristow  Gray,  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  at  Greenwood,  Texas,  and 
Rev.  Edwards  Park,  pastor  of  a  church 
near  Spring  tield. 

Most  of  these  have  obtained  very 
high  rank  in  the  church ,  and  several 


of  them  are  very  distinguished. 

No  church  in  the  town  has  contri. 
buted  half  so  much  to  the  ministry. 

Dr.  David  and  Dr.  Henry  Sweets  are 
the  sons  of  Mrs.  Kate  Sweets,  of  this 
city,  who  is  the  oldest  living  member 
of  the  church.  The  next  oldest  mem- 
ber is  Mrs  S.  H.  Bush. 

John  P.  Gray,  Henry  Park,  Charles 
Lewis  Miller  are  three  of  the  elders 
of  the  church  who  have  passed  away 
since  I  have  been  an  elder.  Judge  J. 
P.  Hobson,  of  Frankfort,  and  Mr.  A.  S. 
Baldwin,  of  Chicago,  are  two  elders 
who  have  moved  their  membership  to 
other  churches. 


CHAPTER  XL. 
Many  of  the  Dentists  Who  Practiced 
Mere. 

Dr.  H.  Baldwin  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neer dentists  of  Elizabethtown.  He 
came  here  many  years  before  the 
Civil  War.  When  I  first  knew  him  he 
owned  a  two-story  frame  residence  in 
the  corner  of  the  Public  Square  next 
to  the  Showers  House  and  had  his  of- 
fice in  this  building.  For  many  years 
he  conducted  a  carriage  and  wagon 
manufacturing  establishment  nearly 
opposite  the  Elizabethtown  Mill. 
While  he  was  a  real  New  England 
Yankee  he  got  along  well  with  our 
•people.  He  was  a  fine  dentist  for 
those  days  and  a  man  of  high  stand- 
ing in  the  community.  He  raised  a 
family  here,  and  one  of  his  sons  comes 
back  from  New  Hampshire  frequently 
to  visit  old  Elizabethtown.  Dr.  Bald- 
win sold  out  and  left  Elizabethtown 
some  time  in  the  eighties. 

Dr.  James  Barr  was  a  dentist  here 
in  1832  and  his  office  was  over  the 
Wintersmith  store  where  the  new 
Goldnamer  store  now  stands  and 
where  Dr.  Harrison's  office  is  lo- 
cated. Dr.  James  Barr's  brother 
Dr.  Ed  Barr,  was  his  partner  for  some 
time,  but  he  moved  to  Bowling  Green 
a  few  years  before  I  came  here.  I 
knew  Dr.  Jim  Barr  very  well  an  J  as  a 
young  man  associated  with  him  a  goou 
deal  and  boarded  in  the  same  house 
withhim.  He  was  rather  a  quiet  and  re- 
served man  but  understood  his  busi- 
ness and  enjoyed  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  community.  He  had  a 
fine  bass  voice  and  sang  in  a  quartet 
at  the  Presbyterian  |church  with  Mr 
Seldon  Gary,  Miss  Sudie  Williams 
afterwards  Mrs.  R.  W.  Browder,  and 
Miss  Lizzie  Payne,  afterwards  Mrs. 
H.  A.  Sommers. 

Dr.  Barr  sold  his  office  in  Elizabeth- 
town  moved  to  Chicago  where  he 
practiced  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  a 
few  yeare  ago. 

Dr.  Clarence  V.  Rosser  of  Georgia 
and  Dr.  J.  Lee  Sutphia  of  Hart  county 
exceeded  Dr.  James  Barr  in  1886.  Dr. 
Rosser  was  a  typical  Southerner  and 
soon  got  acquainted  with  nearly  every" 
body  in  the  town  and  county  and  made 
a  lot  of  warm  friends.  He  was  not 
only  a  good  dentist  but  a  first  class 
fellow.  He  was  very  popular  in  society 
and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  at  this  place.  His 
partner,  Dr.  Sutphin,  was  also  a  very 
clever  man.    He  was  born  in  Lvnch- 


burg,  Va.,  and  came  with  his  father, 
Dr.  P.  C.  Sutphin,  to  Hart  county.  He 
is  still  living  and  practicing  dentistry 
in  Horse  Cave.  Dr.  Rosser  returned 
to  Atlanta  in  1890  where  he  became 
one  of  the  leading  men  in  his  profes- 
sion in  that  city.  In  1894  he  married 
Miss  Bettie  Hays,  a  daughter  of  Col. 
and  Mrs.  James  Hays,  ot  this  city.  Dr. 
Rosser  died  in  1901  and  his  widow 
returned  to  Elizabethtown  and  several 
years  later  married  Mr.  Harry  Mantle. 


Dr.  Charles  Shacklette,  a  son  cf 
Judge  Shacklette,  came  after  Dr.  Ros- 
ser and  conducted  the  business  suc- 
cessfully for  many  years.  He  is  now 
one  of  the  leading  dentists  in  Louisville 
and  many  of  his  friends  and  patients 


of  the  time  he  was  here  still  goto  him. 


In  1898  Dr.  Robert  L.  Nail  came  to 
and  opened  a  dental  office  not  very  for 
from  where  Dr.  H.  Baldwin  had  his 
office.  Dr.  Nail  was  born  and  raised 
near  Rineyville  on  a  farm.  He  taught 
school  afterwards.  Passing  a  civil  ser- 
vice examination  he  got  in  the  pension 
office  at  Washington  and  it  was  while 
he  held  a  government  position  that  he 
studied  dentistry  and  graduated.  He 
was  married  in  1894  to  Miss  Fannie 
Mattingly,  of  Meade  county.  Dr.  Nail 
was  very  successful  in  his  profession 
and  built  up  and  held  for  many  years 
a  large  practice.  He  built  a  pretty 
ho  me  nearly  opposite  the  Payne  house 
now  owned  by  Col.  H.  P.  Rogers.  Dr. 
Nail  served  on  the  City  Council  for 
several  terms  and  was  much  interest- 
ed in  the  improvement  of  the  city. 

He  was  a  public  spirited  citizen  and 
was  so  sincere  and  dependable  that 
those  who  knew  him  had  the  utmost 
confidence  in  him.  His  wife  also  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  social  life  of 
Elizabethtown  and  was  at  one  time 
President  of  the  Woman's  Club. 

Doctor  Nail  decided  a  few  years  ago 
to  retire  from  the  practice  of  dentistry. 
He  sold  his  property  here  and  he  and 
his  wife  and  three  children  moved  to 
Dade  City,  Florida.  Last  year  he  was 
made  postmaster  of  Dade  City,  and  he 
is  looking  after  his  duties  and  manag- 
ing a  small  farm  at  the  same  time.  The 
Nails  were  very  much  missed  when  [ 
they  moved  from  Elizabethtown. 


Montgomery  practiced  his  orofession 
for  twenty-six  years  in  the  same  office. 
He  became  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  popular  dentists  in  the  county 
and  was  known  by  his  professional 
brethren  all  over  the  State.  He  grad 
uated  from  the  school  of  dentistry  in 
Louisville  and  began  the  practice  in 
his  home  town  soon  after.  In  1916  he 
sold  out  his  business  and  good  will  to 
Drs.  Thome  and  Harrison,  who  came 
here  seeking  a  location  to  engage  in 
dentistry.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
after  he  sold  out  he  was  appointed 
Master  Commissioner  of  the  Hardm 
Circuit  Court  which  position  he  now 
holds  and  is  also  engaged  in  selling 
and  buying  real  estate.  Dr.  James 
Montgomery  is  the  second  son  of  Judge 
and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Montgomery.  He  is  a 
man  of  high  character  and  standing  in 
the  community  and  has  many  very 
deeply  attached  friends. 

1 

He  was  married  in  1894  to  Miss 
Daisy  Watkins,  the  only  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Granville  Watkins.  They 
have  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Hocker,  of  Ocala,  Florida.  They  occupy 
the  residence  built  by  the  late  Gran- 
ville WatkiDs  on  the  corner  of  Main 
Cross  and  Mile  streets.  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery is  the  retiring  President  of  the 
Woman's  Club  and  the  Montgomery 
home  is  one  of  the  social  centers  of  the 
town.  Soon  after  Dr.  Montgomery  sold 
out,  Dr.  Thorne  disposed  of  his  interest 
to  his  partner,  Dr.  Harrison,  and  went 
int»  the  army. 


Dr.  James  Montgomery  bought  an 
interest  with  Dr.  Charles  Shacklette 
in  1890  and  in  a  year  or  two  after 
wards  bought  out  his  partner.  Dr. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 
The  riethodist  Church. 

One  of  the  oldest  brick  buildings  in ! 
Elizabethtown  and  the  first  brick 
church  building  in  Hardin  county  was 
the  old  Methodi3t  church  on  Mulberry 
street  now,  the  Modern  Woodman 
Hall. 

It  was  completed  in  the  year  1832 
at  a  cost  of  about  $1,200.  The  small 
Methodist  congregation,  which  under 
took  its  ereccion,  would  have  failed 
but  for  Ben  Helm,  one  of  the  wealthy 
citizens  of  that  day  who  was  the  Coun- 
ty Clerk,  paying  out  of  his  own  pocket 
more  than  half  the  cost. 

I  have  found  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting very  much  definite  information 
about  the  organization  of  the  Eliza-  ' 
bethtown  Methodist  church. 

The  history  of  Methodism  shows 
that  Bishop  Asberry  sent  a  minister 
here  as  early  as  1808,  but  there  is  no  I 
record  as  to  whether  a  church  was  or-  | 
ganized  at  that  time.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  next  to  the  Baptists  it 
is  the  oldest  church  organization  here. 

The  late  R.  L.  Stith  said  that  his 
father,  Manson  Stith,  was  the  first 
resident  preacher  here,  but  he  was 
what  was  called  a  local  preacher  and 
not  a  regularly  ordained  minister. 

Two  men,  who,  seventy  five  or  eighty 
years  ago,  were  the  leading  lighs  in 
the  church  and  contributed  much  to  its 
permanency  and  growth  were  George 
Matthis  and  Jack  Quiggins.  Matthis 
was  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Elizabethtown  in  almost  every  way. 
He  was  a  prominent  merchant,  a  pub 
lie  spirited  man  and  a  most  conse 
<srated  Christian,  working  much  of  the 
time  for  the  advance  of  Methodism. 

He  has  two  daughters  living  here, 
Mrs.  Kate  Sweets  and  Mrs.  W.  WJ 
Lambuth,  who  are  the  real  "Mothers 
ia  Israel"  in  the  Presbyterian  and 
Methodist  churches.  Mr.  Matthis 
died  before  I  came  to  Elizabethtown 
but  I  knew  Mr.  Quiggins,  "Uncle 
Jackie,"  as  every  one  called  him.  He 
was  a  little,  old  man  with  great  force 
of  character,  who,  rain  or  shine,  was 
always  in  his  place  in  the  Methodist 
church  when  the  doors  were  open. 

Other  men  who  were  pillars  in  the 
church  were  W.  H.  Fenton  and  J.  M. 
Polk.    Mr.  Polk,   at  one  time  quite ' 
wealthy,  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  ! 
the  church  and  was  especially  inter- 1 
«sted  in  the  music.    He  sang  in  the 
choir.  ' 


Rev.  Henry  Clay  Morrison,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  the  church,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  orators  of  Southern 
Methodism,  was  pastor  of  the  church 
shortly  after  the  Civil  War.  It  was 
under  his  ministry  that  the  church 
grew  very  rapidly.  He  has  frequently 
returned  to  Elizabethtown  to  hold 
services  and  on  one  occasion  held  a 
most  successful  protracued  meeting. 
He  also  preached  the  dedicatory  ser- 
mon when  the  handsome  new  church 
was  built. 

The  congregation  was  not  a  wealthy 
one  when  I  first  kaew  it  and  $600  a 
year  was  as  much  as  it  prsmised  to 
pay  the  preacher.  Several  times  even 
this  obligation  was  not  met. 

In  the  forty  years  I  have  known  the 
church  there  have  been  eighteen  or 
twenty  ministers  and  in  this  sketch  it 
is  impossible  to  review  them  all. 
Granville  Lyons,  who  died  only  a  few 
years  ago,  was  the  pastor  in  1882.  He 
was  succeeded  by  R.  W.  Browder, 
a  member  of  the  well  known  Browder 
family  of  Logan  county.  While  pastor 
here  he  married  Miss  Sudie  Williams' 
only  daughter  of  Rev.  Sammel  Williams, 
the  Presbyterian  minister.  After  serv 

ing  four  years  as  resident  minister 
Mr.  Browder  was  made  Presiding  El- 
der of  this  district  and  continued  his 
residence  for  four  years  longer.  He 
was  made  Secretary  of  one  of  the 
Conference  Boards,  making  his  resi- ' 
dence  in  Elizabethtown  cover  a  per- 
iod of  twelve  years.  He  died  only  a 
iew  years  ago  one  of  the  best  known 
j  and  most  highly  esteemed  ministers  of 
the  Louisville  Conference. 

Among  the  ministers  of  this  church 
in  my  day  who  impressed  me  more  by 
I  his  walk  in  life  than  by  his  preaching 
^  was  Rev.  J.  L.  Edrington,  a  pastor  here 
for  four  years.    He  was  a  man  greatly 
beloved  by  the  entire  community.  He 
was  especially  able  to  reach  and  help 
the  down  and  out.   Mr.  Edrington  was 
an  humble  follower  of  Christ,  going 
about  doing  good  with  both  charity  of 
conduct  and  charity  of  opinion  towards 
j  all  men.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Camp- 
[  bellsville  after  he  had  be°n  superan- 
nuated for  several  years. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Morris  was  one  of  the 
notable  ministers,  as  it  was  under  his 
ministry  that  the  handsome  new  church 
was  built.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Eliza* 
bethtown  church;  was  educated  in 
Elizabethtown  and  learned  the  print- 


ing trade  in  the  Elizabethtown  News 
office.  Later,  he  bought  the  Bullitt ; 
Pioneer  and  still  later  the  Bardst  jwo 
Record.  From  country  journalism  he 
became  connected  with  a  Methodist 
publication  and  then  went  into  the 
ministry.  He  had  only  been  preaching 
a  short  while  when  he  was  sent  to  the 
Elizabethtown  charge.  Twelve  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  church  were  select- 
ed in  1900  to  locate  a  new  church 
building  and  to  see  to  its  construction. 
There  was  quite  a  division  in  the  com- 
mittee over  the  location,  as  the  com- 
mittee was  nearly  evenly  divided  be- 
tween the  present  site  on  Main  Cross- 
street  where  the  old  Irwin  house  used 
to  stand  and  a  lot  of  H.  T.  Jones  being 
a  part  of  the  old  Haycraft  property. 
The  new  building,  which  is  the  hand 
somest  church  edifice  in  the  town,  was 
dedicated  in  1901,  and  was  named  the 
Lucinda  B.  Helm  Memorial  in  honor  of 
a  sainted  daughter  of  Gov.  Helm. 
Shortly  after  the  handsome  brick  par- 
sonage adjoining  was  built. 

One  of  the  first  pastors  after  the 
new  church  was  built  waB  Re  r.  S.  M. 
Miller.  He  built  up  the  membership 
to  over  300  and  became  one  of  the 
leading  ministers  of  the  Louisville  Con- 
ference being  given  the  largest  churches 
in  Louisville  and  in  Owensboro.  He 
was  at  the  latter  place  when  he  died 
before  he  had  reached  the  zenith  of  his 
ability  as  a  preacher. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Lyon  was  one  of  the  not- 
able preachers  assigned  here.  He  ser 
!  ved  the  church  with  great  ability  after- 
wards became  Presiding  Elder  and  is 
now  President  of  Logan  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Rev.  Leonada3  Robinson  also  served 
this  church  for  several  years.  He  is  a 
most  able  man  and  is  now  one  of  the 
strongest  men  in  the  Louisville  Con- 
ference having  but  recently  had  charge 
of  the  campaign  for  Christian  Educa- 
tion. 

About  ten  years  ago  a  new  pipe 
OTgan  was  installed  in  the  church  over 
which  Mrs.  Charles  Ament,  the  faithful 
organist,  for  more  than  thirty-five 
years,  presides. 

The  church,  a  number  of  years  ago, 
purchased  the  residence  built  by  Dr. 
J.  R.  Gray  on  Poplar  street,  as  a  Die- 

i  trict  parsonage.  The  present  Presid- 
ing Elder  living  there  is  Rev.  J.  H. 
Nicholson  and  the  pastor  now  is  Rev. 

]  J.  R.  McAfee. 
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35t.  J  imis  (Uthollc  Church. 

The  fourth  Christian  church  to  be 
organized  in  Elizabethtown  was.  the 
St.  Jamas  Catholic  church. 

Webb's  Cathtolicity  of  Kentucky  re- 
lates that  in  the  year  1840  a  Mission 
was  established  at  Elizabethtown  with 
only  a  very  few  families  members  and 
that  the  first  mass  was  celebrated  that 
year  by  Rev.  Charles  Coomes  at  the 
home  of  Denton  Geoghegaa.  A  num- 
ber of  Mr.  Geoghegan's  descendants 
are  a  till  members  of  this  church. 

Five  years  after  the  first  mass  the 
number  of  the  little  flock  of  Catholics 
nad  increased  considerably  and  the 
question  of  buildiag  a  church  was 
taken  up.  Most  of  the  people  were 
poor  but  they  persisted  in  their  efforts 
until  in  1848  the  first  church  edifice 
was  built  on  the  present  site  of  the 
church.  The  new  building  cost 
about  $3,000,  which  made  it  one  of 
the  best  church  buildings  of  the  town 
«t  that  time.  Those  who  not  only  con- 
tributed liberally  to  the  church,  but  , 
who  worked  hard  to  secure  the  funds 
were  George  W.  Warren  and  John  and 
Andrew  Warren. 

The  first  resident  priest  after  the 
church  was  built  was  Rev.  Augustine 
Degauguries,  from  the  name  evident- 
ly a  Frenchman.  He  was  succeeced  in 
1868  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Disney.  It  was 
under  Father  Disney's  pastorate  that 
the  Sisters  of  Loretto  established  here 
St..  Mary's  Academy  and  sent  several 
<of  their  well  educated  members  to 
conduct  the  Academy.  This  school  has 
been  maiatained  since  by  the  order 
and  [haa  grown  with  the  church.  A 
great  percent,  of  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  church  received  a  part  if 
not  all  of  their  education  in  this  well 
known  institution. 

Rev.  J.  Ryan  succeeded  Father 
Disney  but  only  remained  here  for  a 
very  short  time  being  followed  in  1875 
by  Rev.  T.  J  Cook. 

He  was  the  priest  in  charge  when  I 
came  to  Elizabethtown  and  it  was  dur- 
ing his  ministry  that  the  old  church  of 
1848  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
commodious  edifice.  It  was  completed 
in  1884  all  but  th3  steeple. 

The  fund  gave  out  although  the 
the  congregation,  still  quite  small  and 
weak  financially,  had  strained  itself  to 
the  uttermost  in  order  to  have  a  good 
church  building.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  what  the  present  church 
building   originally  cost  but  judging 


from  the  size  of  the  structure  and  the 
cost  of  material  and  labor  at  that  time 
it  must  have  been  over  $10,000. 

Father  Cook  was  a  man  of  rather 
low  stature,  round  faced,  jolly  and  a 
good  mixer  among  not  only  his  own 
people  but  the  people  of  the  town 
generally.  He  was  frequently  down 
town,  wa3  very  democratic  in  his 
notions  and  had  a  lot  of  good  friends 
among  the  Protestants.  Father  Cook 
died  here  in  1888  and  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Hugh  H.  Daly.  Father  Daly 
|  was  a  middle  aged  man  when  he  came 
here  and  was  quite  old  and  infirm  be-j 
fore  he  died  a  few  years  ago.  He  was  J 
a  splendid  man  and  a  great  Christian.! 
I  knew  him  well  and  as  I  lived  for 
nearly  thirty  years  close  to  the  church  I 
I  saw  him  very  often.  We  had  many 
talks  together  Among  his  peculiarities 
was  that  he  always  insisted  on  paying 
$5.00  a  year  for  his  subscription  io 
the  Elizabethtown  News.  He  never 
wanted  any  notices  about  the  church 
put  in  the  paper  unless  he  wrote  it 
and  sent  it  to  the  office  and  I  respected  j 
his  wishes.  He  was  a  full  blooded 
Irishman  and  had  a  heart  in  him  as 
big  as  a  mountain.  Father  Daly  was 
the  dean  of  his  diocese  for  many  years 
before  he  died.  He  saw  the  church 
grow  under  his  pastorate  of  nearly 
thirty  five  years  in  numbers  and  in- 
fluence and  the  visit  of  the  Bishop  here 
to  confirm  classes  was  always  greeted 
by  one  of  the  large  numhers. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life 
Jie  was  not  able  to  attend  to  his  pries  t- 
\ly  office  so  the  Bishop  sent  Rev.  Vin 
Wnt  Sciola  here  as  his  assistant. 
|    His  successor  is  Rev.  P.  M.  Mon- 
!  ognan,  who  came  here  last  year  after 
having  served  as  a  Chaplain  in  the  army 
during  the  World  War.   He  is  a  young 
and  ambitious  man  for  his  church. 
There  has  been  a  great  revival  among 
t  ie  Catholic  people  since  he  came,  as 
Father  Daly  was  almost  childish  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  church 
spirit  naturally  dragged. 

It  has  been  under  the  ministry  of 
Father  Monoghanthat  the  very  exten- 
sive interior  improvements  were  made 
in  the  church.  These  improvements 
and  decorations,  exclusive  of  the  pipe 
organ  cost  $20,000,  and  make  the  in- 
terior of  the  church  one  of  the  very 
handsomest  in  this  part  of  Kentuckv. 
Tne  pipe  organ  which  has  recently 
been  installed  cost  $2,500.  The  church 
now  has  a  communicant  membership 
ot  450  with  many  zealous  and  earnest 


workers  among  the  congregation. 

Mrs.  Mary  O'Meara  is  the  oldest 
member  ot  the  church  and  she  very 
well  remembers  when  there  was  no 

Catholic  church  here. 

The  church  has  always  numbered  in 
its  membership  some  of  the  best  known 
citizens  of  the  town.  Outside  of  those 
mentioned  was  the  Lancaster  family, 
especially  Mrs.  C.  T.  Warren,  who  was 
a  Miss  Lancaster.  She  was  an  unusual- 
ly faithful  member  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  James  M.  Rihn  was  an- 
other one  whose  piety  and  church  zeal 
is  so  well  remembered.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Thomas  were  among  ttye  old 
est  members  of  the  church  when  they 
died  a  few  years  ago.  Mrs.  Julia  Wil- 
son, the  widow  of  Col.  William  Wilsonj 
was  devoted  to  the  church  up  to  her 
death  and  was  one  whose  liberality  and 
piety  was  an  example  for  others.  There 
were  probably  several  others  who  were 
equally  zealous  Catholics  but  those 
whom  I  have  mentioned  came  under 
my  own  personal  ODservation.  \ 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 
Some  Prominent  Business  Hen. 


He  married  Miss  Pearl  Cully,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Freeland  Cully,  an  old  Confed- 


One  of  the  outstanding  business  men  «rate  soldier,  and  his  widow  and  several 


of  Elizabethtown  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  was  Granville  Watkins,  S 
member  of  one  of  the  best  kno  wn  fam- 
iliss  in  Hardin  county.  He  came  to 
Elizabethtown   in  1885    to  become 


children  survive  him.  He  was  born  in 
1871  and  died  in  1911,  passing  away 
a  year  before  his  partner,  Mr.  Watkins, 
died. 

Uncle  Jeff  Heyburn  was  connected 


Superintendent  of  the  Elizabethtown  establishment  for  many  years  and 

Milling  Co.,  having  previously   con-  was  a  fine  citizen,  adding  to  the  popu- 

ducted  the  mill  atNolin  for  a  number  I  °f  the  store.    Messrs.  Watkins, 

of  years    In  1888  in  connection  with  Matthis  and  Hayburn  all  died  within  a 

Jesse  McCandless  he  bought  out  the  *>w  years  and  the  only  man  connected 

Watkins  grocery  store  in  the  Bryan  the  establishment  now  living  is 

block    Later  Mr.  Watkins  bought  out  J-  Rodman  Selby  who  was  for  several 

Mr.  McCandless,  who  moved  to  Louis-  yeara  a  partner. 

the 


ville,  and  sold  a  half  interest  in 
business  to  W.  T.  Matthis,  a  clerk  in 
the  store.  This  firm  established  and 
developed  the  largest  and  most  suc- 
cessful grocery  store  in  the  town.  Mr. 
Watkins  was  also  a  director  in  the 
Hardin  National  Bank  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  was  a  quiet  man  but  pos- 
sessed the  very  finest  qualities.  His 
name  "was  synonymous  for  honesty. 
He  possessed  a  good  mind  and  a  clear 
insight  into  both  business  and  men.  A 
Christian  gentleman  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  held  the  rank  not  only  of  one 
of  the  city's  best  business  men  but  al- 
so of  one  of  its  most  popular  citizens. 

He  built  the  handsome  residence  on 
the  corner  of  Main  Cross  and  Miles 
streets,  where  the  D.  C.  S.  Wintersmith 
cottage  stood.  His  widow,  who  was  a 
Miss  Doran,  survives  him.  They  had  , 
one  daughter,  ;Miss  Daisy  Watkins, 
who  married  Dr.  James  Montgomery, 
and  they  now  live  in  -the  family  home. 
Mr.  Watkins  /was  born  in  1846  and 
died  in  1912. 


H.  T.  Jones  started  in  the  dry  goods 
business  here  in  1885.  He  had  been 
a  U  S.  mail  clerk  and  a  traveling  sales- 
man previous  to  becoming  an  Eliza 
bethtown  dry  goods  merchant.  He  is 
the  oldest  son  of  the  late  Samuel  Jones, 
a  farmer  at  Nolin.  Mr.  Jones  served  on 
the  Elizabethtown  School  Board  for  a 


His  partner,  Will  T.  Matthis,  was 
the  second  son  of  Judge  J.  W.  Matthis 
and  was  one  of  the  best  examples  the 
town  has  ever  offered  of  success  at- 
tained without  money  or  influence  to 
help  him.  He  started  to  clerk  for  Mr. 
Watkins  without  a  dollar  in  the  world 
and  by  his  industry  and  aptitude  for 
business  soon  won  the  confidence  of 
hia  employer.  As  stated,  Mr.  Watkins 
sold  him  a  half  interest  in  the  business 
on  credit.  He  helped  to  support  his 
widowed  mother  and  her  children  and 
in  a  few  years  Daid  for  his  half  interest 
in  the  store  and  made  a  most  brilliant 
success  of  bis  business  career,  which 
was  cut  short  by  his  death.  He  was  a 
natural  born  merchant;  soon  mastered 
every  detail,  was  the  buyer  for  the  firm 
and  the  best  salesman  in  the  house. 


number  of  years  and  has  been  Election 
Commissioner  for  Hardin  county  for 
some  time.  He  was  made  a  Colonel  on 
Gov.  Stanley's  staff  Mr.  Jones  called 
his-store  the  "Cyclone"  and  operated  a 
Very  successful  business  for  many 
years. 

One  brother,  Col.  George  W.  Jones, 
is  the  Chief  Attorney  for  the  L  &  N.  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.  Col.  Sam  P.  Jones, 
Charles  and  Gideon  are  all  living  now 
in  California  where'  they  conduct  a 
wholesale  vinegar  manufacturing  plant. 
One  sister  is  Mrs.  J.  B.  Walker,  of 
this  place,  and  another  is  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Young,  of  Pittsburg.  The  Jones  family 
all  deserve  great  credit  for  their  suc- 
cess in  life.  Hardin  Jones  sold  out  his 
store  two  years  ago  to  his  son,  Stanley, 
and  Claude  Wiseman.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Higgason,  of 
Upton,  and  in  addition  to  the  son  men- 
tioned who  served  during  the  war"  as 
Captain  there  is  one  daughter,  Lucile 
who  is  the  wife  of  Beale  Stith,  of 
Winchester. 


In  the  proper  place  in  this  history 
I  failed  to  more  than  mention  James 
Slack,  who  was  one  of  the  well  known 
characters  of  the  town  and  who  died 
here  somi  time  in  the  seventies.  He 
as  a  man  of  force  and  influence  in  the 
community.  He  ran  a  tan  yard  tor  a 
number  of  years,  where  the  Will  Bond 
residence  is  now  located.  Later,  he  kept 
the  Showers  House.   Mr.  Slack  raised 


a  large  family.  His  oldest  daughter 
is  the  widow  of  Judge  James  Mont- 
gomery. Robert  Slack  is  the  Circuit 
Judge  at  Owensboro.  John  Slack  own- 
ed a  store  here  for  a  number  ot  years, 
but  now  lives  in  Louisville.  So  do  James 
Slack  and  Mrs,  Phillip  O'Brien.  Mid- 
dleton  Slack  lives  in  Cincinnati,  where 
he  is  a  Pullman  conductor.  Charles, 
who  married  Ella  Payne,  a  daughter 
of  Col.  and  Mrs.  James  Payne,  died  a 
number  of  years  ago  at  Owensboro. 


Shortly  after  the  fire  of  1887,  G.  R 
Smith  canr&  -tsr  Eiizabethtown  from) 
Glendale  and  built  a  handsome  two-  J 
story  brick  building  on  both  sides  of 
the  Hardin  National  Bank.   In  connec- 
tion with  his  nephew,  James  Botts,  he  '■■ 
started  what  was  called  the  Crescent  i 
Clothing  and  Gents  Furnishing  estab 
lishment.   He  conducted  this  business 
for  a  number  of  years  until  he  sold  the 
building  and  the  stock  to  Geo.  W.  Rihn, ' 
who  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  store.  Mr-  ^ 
Rihn  is  still  conducting  the  business.  J 
Mr.  Smith  built  a  home  on  Main  Cross  j 
street.    In  J1894  he  established  the  j 
first  Home  Telephone  Co.  in  this  city,  I 
the  Cumberland  having  already  had  an  ' 
exchange  here  for  several  years.  It 
was  while  Mr.  Smith  was  in  tbe  tele- 
phone business  that  a  number  of  coun- 
ty lines  were  built  and  connected  with 
this  exchange.,    After  operating  this 
business  for  a  number  of  years  he  sold 
out  to  the  Cumberland.   He  is  still  one 
of  our  well  known  and  prominent  citi 
zens,  having  served  for  many  years  on 
the  City  Council  and  on  the  Schoo  i 
Board.   He  has  two  sons,  Chester  and 
Claude,  who  have  been  very  successful 
in  Washington  City  and  Chicago,  and 
one  daughter,  Sarah,  who  is  at  home. 
Mr.  S  n'ith  has  one  brother  living,  E. 
A.  Smith,  who  is  one  of  the  leading 


farmers  in  the  Glendale  section.  An- 
other brother,  J.  W.  Smith,  moved  to 
Elizabethtown  and  built  a  handsome 
home,  where  he  died  a  few  years  ago. 
Dr.  David  Smith,  another  brother,  died 
in  Louisville. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 
The  Church  of  the  Disciples  and  The 
Episcopal  Church. 

The  Church  of  the  Disciples,  gen- 
erally called  the  Christian  church, 
is  the  youngest  religious  organiza- 
tion in  the  town,  but  it  is  a  lusty 
youngster  and  has  grown  very  rap- 
idly in  the  last  ten  years.  There 
was  probably  a  church  organiza- 
tion of  this  denomination  some 
years  before  the  church  building, 
as  a  window  in  the  church  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Ann 
Hodgen,  the  mother  of  Campbell 
Hodgen,  and  she  died  some  time  be- 
fore 1878.  The  church  was  built 
on  a  part  of  the  D.  C.  S.  Winter- 
smith  lot,  which  was  donated  for 
that  purpose.  There  was  only  a 
handful  of  the  Disciples  at  that 
time,  and  it  must  have  been  at  a 
considerable  sacrifice  that  they 
were  able  to  build  any  church  at 
all,  although  it  was  a  comparative- 
ly inexpensive  frame.  Among  the! 
charter  members  of  the  church 
were:  Mrs.  Eliza^  Vertrees,  Mr.  A. 
M.  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Hans- 
bro,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  McCague, 
Mrs.  Sophronia  McMurtry,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  G  Wintersmith,  Mrs. 
Henry  Helm  and  Mrs.  Charles  Lewis 
Miller,  the  latter  two  being  wives 
of  Presbyterian  elders.  Mrs.  Hans- 
bro  and  Mrs.  Miller  are  the  only 
two  survivors  who  live  here,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Wintersmith 
live  in  Mobile. 

Rev.  William  Taylor  was  the  first 
pastor  of  the  church.  Everybody, 
for  some  reason,  called  him  "Billy" 
Taylor,  probably  because  he  was 
raised  here.  He  had  two  sisters 
who  were  also  members  of  the 
church,  Sallie  and  Ella.  The  latter 
is  now  Mrs.  Stone  and  lives  in 
Rockville,  Maryland. 

Elder  Taylor  was  succeeded  short- 
ly after  I  came  here  by  Rev.  C.  W. 
Dick,  who  was  a  hard  worker,  and 
started  the  church  on  the  upgrade. 
He  was  also  the  pastor  of  the 
Christian  church  at  Glendale  and 
divided  his  time  between  the  two 
churches.  This  continued  to  be 
the  case  until  Rev.  L  A.  Warren 
was  called  to  give  his  whole  time 
to  the  Elizabethtown  church.  Rev. 
W.  F.  Rogers  was  for  quite  a  while 
pastor.  When  I  first  knew  him  he 
was  teaching  school  at  Horse  Cave. 
He  was  quite  a  pulpit  orator  and  a 


man  of  very  attractive  personality. 

Some  other  pastors  were  Allen, 
Bourland  and  Fenstermacher.  Rev. 
Allen  served  the  church  for  a  long 
time  and  it  grew  considerably 
under  his  pastorate.  Rev.  D.  W. 
Scott  served  the  two  churches  very 
acceptably.  He  was  a  very  fine 
preacher  and  was  very  much  liked 
both  here  and  at  Glendale. 

He  married  Miss  Frances  Smith, 
who  was  a  popular  teacher  in  our 
school  for  several  years,  and  who 
died  recently. 

Rev.  Roy  Rutherford  was  a  young 
preacher  who  served  the  congrega- 
tion but  a  short  time  before  he  was 
called  to  a  larger  field.  The  Rev. 
George  F.  Tinsley,  pastor  before 
Brother  Warren,  did  a  most  re- 
markable work  among  the  young 
people,  not  only  of  his  own  church, 
but  in  the  community  as  well.  It 
was  under  his  pastorate  that  the 
extensive  improvements  were  made 
in  the  church  building,  making  it 
ample  in  size  to  accommodate  the 
membership,  which  is  now  nearly 
300. 

The  present  officers  of  the  church 
are,  Elders:  J.  R.  Ashlock,  William 
M.  Essex,  Everett  Hart,  J.  A.Payne 

and  G.  B.  Smith.  Deacons:  E.  G.j 
Scott,  William  Morgan,  V.  H. 
Pickerill,  John  A.  Boyd,  D.  W.  Wat-} 
son,  Arthur  Lampton,  J.  A.  Gard-i 
ner,  John  Goodin,  S.  T.  Boyd  and! 
Dr.  P.  H.  Conover. 


It  was  not  until  1840  that  the 
present  Episcopal  church,  on  thej 
corner  of  Mulberry  and  Popla 
streets,  was  built,  although  there 
were  Episcopalians  here  before  that 
time,  and  services  were  held  in  the 
residences  of  the  members.  Judge 
Armistead  H.  Churchill  was  con- 
firmed as  a  member  of  the  church 
by  Bishop  Smith  in  1840,  and  it 
was  chiefly  to  his  liberality  and  un- 
tiring efforts  that  the  church  was 
built.  He  not  only  gave  the  lot 
but  contributed  substantially  to  the 
building  fund. 

The  first  resident  rector  was  Rev. 
J.  C.  Tennant,  who  moved  here  in 
1866,  according  to  the  register  of 
the  church  It  was  during  his  min- 
istry that  Christ  Church  was  re- 
modeled, he  doing  most  of  the  in- 
terior work  with  his  own  hands,  as 


the  church  was  not  financially  able 
to  do  it.  He  labored  here  several 
years,  and  after  he  left  there  was  no 
resident  rector  for  a  long  time. 
When  I  first  knew  the  church, 
Rev.  Stephen  Barnwell,  of  Louis- 
ville, came  here  and  held  church 
every  Friday.  He  was  a  most  ac- 
complished gentleman  and  a  splen- 
did preacher.  He  was  killed  in  the 
Louisville  cyclone  in  attempting  to 
save  the  life  of  his  baby.  After 
his  death  there  were  various  Louis- 
ville clergymen  designated  by  the 
Bishop  to  hold  church  here,  and 
Bishop  Dudley  was  accustomed  to 
come  twice  a  year  and  hold  serv- 
ices. Later  Rev.  M.  M.  Benton  held 
services  here  twice  a  month  while 
a  pastor  in  Louisville. 

Prior  to  the  services  of  Barnwell 
and  Benton,  Rev.  J.  S.  Gibson  was 
the  resident  rector,  about  the  year 
1876,  and  it  was  during  his  pastor- 
ate that  the  tower  was  built  to  the 
church  and  a  bell,  costing  $450,  was 
installed.   Rev.  John  Dysart  came 
here  some  time  in  the  nineties  as  a 
resident  rector.    He  was  a  young 
man  of  very  attractive  personality, 
and  in  addition  to  his  preaching! 
ability,  had  a  most  wonderful  voice,  j 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  W.  A. 
Henderson,  who  was  rector  for  sev-  \ 
eral  years,  and  it  was  under  his  j 
ministry    that    the  church  was 
strongest.    While  he  was  pastor  a 
handsome  rectory  was  built  and 
was  afterward  sold.   It  is  now  the 
home  of  C.  L.  Pemberton. 

Shortly  after  this  the  church  be- 
gan to  decline  by  death  and  re- 
j  moval    Capt.  W.  F.  Bell,  who  suc- 
ceeded Judge  Churchill  as  vestry- 
,  man,  passed  away.    A  number  of 
years  later  Mrs.  Bell  and  her  daugh- 
ter,  Mrs.  Henry  Hardin,  moved 
from  the  State.     Mrs.  John  L. 
Helm  moved  away,  as  did  also  Mrs. 
Hardin  Helm  and  her  family,  and 
recently  Miss  Nellie  Churchill  passed 
away. 

|  The  church  now  is  without  regu- 
lar services.     Bishop  Charles  E. 

i  Woodcock  preaches  here  about  once 
a  year.  The  membership  has 
dwindled  to  about  a  dozen  or  more 
communicants,  including  Mrs.  H.  0. 
Williams,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Marriott,  Mrs. 

j  Brooks  Montgomery,  Mrs.  Annie 
Finn,  Mrs.  Mollie  Holdsworth,  Mrs. 

j  Lizzie  Larue,  Mrs.  Q.  W.  Johnson, 


CHAPTER  XLV. 
Road  Building  in  Hardin. 

The  first  real  step  of  progress  in 
Hardin  county  that  I  remember  any- 
thing about  came  in   the  spring  of 
1894.    Hardin   courty  had  but  re- 
cently won  a  suit  in  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals against  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville Railroad,  whereby  the  county  had 
recovered  after  paying  all  expenses 
and  lawyers  fees,  about  $250,000.  The 
railroad  company  had    failed  to  pay 
Hardin  county  certain  stock  and  cash 
dividends  on  the  stock  the  county 
owned  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  de- 
cided that  all  said  dividends  both  in 
cash  and  stock  must   be  paid.  The 
county  collected  the  full  amount  of 
the  judgment,  beiDg  paid  part  in  cash 
and  part  in  L.  and  N.  stock. 

Maj.  Thomas  H.  Hays,  a  land  owner 
in  Hardin,  who  was  in  the  State  Senate 
framed  and  had  passed  through  the 
Legislature  an  act  whereby  the  money 
and  stock  from  the  L.  &  N.  judgment, 
could  be  appropriated  for  the  building 
of  public  roads  upon  the  approval  of 
the  Fiscal  Court.   A  real  fight  over 
~the  proposal  came  before  the  Fiscal 
Court.  Judge  English  was  for  it  and 
so  was  Squire  Johnson,  but  a  majority 
of  the  magistrates  were  against  it. 
The  Court  appropriated    the  whole 
amount  both  money  and  stock  to  build 
roads.   The  law  provided  that  money 
should  be  spent  under  the  direction  of 
a  competent  civil  engineer  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  court.   Here  is  where 
the  court  baiked  and  undertook,  and 
did  override  the   plain  intention  and 
the  direct  words  of  the  law.   It  ap- 
pointed eighteen  commissioners,  three 
from  each  Magisterial  district  to  build 
the  roads  and  made  Judge  J.  D.  Shack- 
lette,  the  civil  engineer,  who  merely 
endorsed  the  road  warrants  and  knew 
no  more  about  civil  engineering  than 
Columbus  did  about  growing  potatoes. 
The  men  appointed  as  Commissioners 
could  hardly  have  been  improved  upon 
as  they  were  the  leading  citizens.  The 
following  were  appointed: 

First  District— F.  M.  Joplin,  Sanford 
Kennedy  and  Charles  Greenwell. 

Second  District — Robert  S.  Duvall, 
William  Tichenor  and  Miles  Rider. 

Third  District— W.  H.  Oliver,  Rod 
Warfield  and  Samuel  Whit  worth. 

Fourth  District — Rufus  Holbert,  R.  E. 
Creager  and  H.  Clay  Hays. 

Fifth  District— E.  R.  Graham,  Geo. 
Payne  and  W.  W.  Fletcher. 
Sixth  District— W.  T.  Brown,  E.  S. 


Branch  and  Albert  Wetterer. 

The  Fiscal  Court  the»  appointed  a 
committee  of  magistrates  and  citizens 
to  apportion  the  money  in  the  six 
magisterial  districts  according  to  the 
assessable  wealth: 

G.  K.  Tichenor,    John  Woodring, 
"Thomas  Smith,  Ben  C.  Hill  J.  P.  Hob 
son,  H.  A.  Sommers,  W.  C.  Montgom- 
ery, G.  S.  Warfield  and  G.  W.  Patter- 
son. 

It  took  $36.00  a  day  to  pay  these 
commissioners  and  they  drew  during 
their  service  something  like  $33,000, 
when  a  high  class  engineer  could  have 
been  secured  for  $5,000  a  year  and 
would  have  saved  the  county  a  great 
deal  of  money. 

The   road  commissioners  did  the 


best  thev  could.  Some  300 '  miles  of 
dirt  roadb  were  graded  and  about 
thirty  miles  of  turnpike  and  gravel 
roads  were  built. 

At  that  time  there  was  hardly  a  ro  ad 
in  the  county  on  which  a  buggy  could 
be  driven  with  safety  and  there  was 
not  a  mile  of  turnpike  in  the  county 
except  the  old  L.  &  N.,  which  had  been 
neglected  for  thirty  years  and  was 
practically  impassable. 

It  was  during  the  begi  nning  of  this 
road  construction  campaign  that  the 
people  of  Hardin  county  first  saw  a 
road  grader.  The  first  one  was  put  to 
work  on  the  Bardstown  road  just  out- 
side the  city  limits  and  nearly  half  the 
town  went  out  there  to  see  it  work. 
The  first  mile  of  turnpike  was  built 
under  the  direction  of  Commissoner 
Joplin  in  thi  Narrows,  it  being  a  part 
of  the  Leitchfield  road.  The  first  rock 
crusher  had  been  purchased  and  the 
road  was  made  fairly  will,  but  the 
county  had  no  road  roller  and  did  not 
have  one  for  number  of  years. 

While  the  county  did  not  receive  all 
it  would  have  gotten  if  there  had  been 
a  competent  engineer  to  direct  the  work 
it  was  nevertheless  revolutionized  as 
far  as  roads  were  built.  The  former 
has  been  kept  up  and  is  a  fairly  good 
road  today  although  built  more  than 
twenty  five  years. 

The  building  of  these  roads,  however, 
gave  the  country  quite  an  impetus  and 
started  a  progess  and  development 
among  our  people  in  other  lines  which 
has  never  stopped  co  this  good  day. 

At  this  time  it  was  the  custom  to 
keep  up  the  roads  by  ordering  out  the 
people  of  the  prescribed  age  to  work 
on  them.   After  spending  about  $200,- 


000  the  L.  &N.  stock  was  not  sold,. 
Toe  question  was  whether  the  old  sys- 
tem of  road  working  should  continue. 
The  public,  or  rather  the  most  intelli-  1 
gent  part  of  the  public,  favored  it.  Tne  [  \ 
majority  of  the  Fiscal  Court  also  fav-  1 
ored  it  but  two   of  the  Magistrates  ( 
would  not  vote  for  it  because  they  ; 
said  their  people  were  opposed  to  it.  \ 
It  was  necessary  to  get  one  of  them  ( 
to  carry  the  proposition.     I  went  be- 
fore the  Court  and  told  them  they ! 
should  not  misrepresent  their  consti- 
tuency even  if  they  were  wrong,  but 
stated  that  I  did  not  believe  their  peo- , 
pie  were  opposed  to  it.   I  proposed  a j 
referendum  to  the  people  and  said  I 
would  pay  all  the  cost  of  the  election 
They  could  hardly  refuse  this,  so  they 
accepted.  The  Magistrates  themselves  ' 
held  a  three  days'  election,  due  notice 
having  been  given  of  the  time.     The  ] 
result  was  that  five  of  the  six  districts 
gave  a  decided  majority  for  the  tax 
plan  and  in  the  other  district  it  was 
almost  a  tie. 

The  Court  then  met  and  levied  a  tax 
for  road  purposes.  Judge  Horace  Eng- 
i9h  and  Squire  Johnson  were  strong 
advocates  for  all  good  road  measures. 

The  county  never  went  back  to  the 
old  system  and  many  miles  of  good 

- 

roads  and  a  great  many  very  much 
needed  bridges  and  culverts  have  been 
built  as  the  result  of  the  county  going 
on  the  tax  plan  to  maintain  its  roads. 

I  will  write  anoctier  chapter  to  the 
Dixie  Highway  and  other  road  devd 
opments  in  the  county  making  still 
further  progress  and  advancement.  ; 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 
Two  Warmly  Contested  Elections.. 

The  people  of  the  State  having 
voted  to  have  a  new  Constitution, 
there  was  an  exceedingly  warm  elec- 
tion in  Hardin  county  in  1890  to  elect 
the  delegate  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  There  were  four  candi- 
dates announced  for  the  position,  John 
L.  Helm,  Harvey  .H.  Smith,  James 
Montgomery  and  Jesse  L.  Talbott. 
There  were  numerous  speaking  ap- 
pointments throughout  the  county  and 
the  voters  were  considerably  divided. 

At  the  Tunnel  Hill  picnic,  held  just 
before  the  August  election,  Talbo  tt 
withdrew  from  the  race.  He  had  a 
strong  following  and  most  of  it  went 
to  Smith.  At  Elizabethtown  on  elec- 
tion day  feeling  ran  very  high,  it  being 
understood  that  the  race  was  really 
between  Helm  and  Smith.  About  ten 
ten  o'clock  Smith  sent  word  through 
friends  that  he  would  withdraw  if 
Helm  would  pay  his  expenses  in  the 
campaign.  Helm,  being  very  confident 
that  he  would  be  elected,  refused  this 
proposition.  The  returns  that  evening 
showed  that  Smith  had  been  elected 
by  a  very  dectded  majority.  He  made 
a  very  creditable  member  of  the  Con- 
vention. He  was  a  young  lawyer  and 
after  practicing  here  for  a  year  or  two 
went  out  West.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature  in  Oklahoma  and  was 
afterwards  defeated  for  Congress.  He 
is  still  living  in  that  State.  He  was  a 
son  of  Marion  Smith,  living  near  Vine 
urove. 

John  L.  Helm  was  a  son  of  Gov. 
Helm  and  for  many  years  a  leading 
citizen  of  the  county.  At  the  time  of] 
the  election  he  was  a  direstor  in  the 
L.  &  N.  and  this  had  much  to  do  with 
Mr.  Helm's  defeat.  He  was  killed  a 
few  years  ago  in  Louisville,  where  he 
was  hit  by  an  automobile.  He  was  j 
the  last  of  the  name  to  leave  Hardin 
county  and  now  of  all  that  distinguish- 
ed and  prominent  family  there  is  not 
a  single  one  of  the  name  living  here. 

Jesse  L.  Talbott  lived  to  be  a  very 
old  man  and  died  in  Elizabethtown 
about  ten  years  ago.  He  came  to  Eliz- 
abethtown from  Big  Spring  early  in 
the  eighties.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  farm  organizations  and  Fruit  Gro%- 
ers  Associations.  He  was  also  an 
auctioneer.  Later  Mr.  Talbott  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  County 
Committee. 

The  other  candidate,  James  Mont- 1 
gomery,  has  also   passed   away,  and  [ 


,  unjer  a  list  of  lawyers  we  have  al- 
ready  given  a  sketch  of  his  life.  In 
1  that  sketch  the  types  made  me  say 
j  that  he  served  one  term  as  County 
|  Judge  when  it  should  have  been  one 

term  as  County  Attorney. 

I   

In  1892  there  was  a  spirited  elec- 
tion for  Circuit  Clerk.  C.  M.  Fraize, 
the  incumbent,  was  a  candidate  for  re- 
election. The  other  candidates  were 
D.  W.  Rider  and  J.  W.  Carlton.  They 
were  candidates  subject  to  a  Demo- 
ocratic  primary  election  which  was 
ordered  by  the  County  Committee  as 

there  was  no  legal  primary  at  that 
time  and  the  candidates  had  to  put  up 
an  assessment  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
primary.  The  Democratic  Committee 
was  not  favorable  to  Fraize's  candi- 
dacy and  was  fearful  of  illegal  voting 
in  his  favor.  To  meet  this  condition 
they  put  a  provision  in  the  call  that 
the  nominee  would  be  declared  who 
,  had  received  the  greatest  number  of 
legal  votes  after  the  polls  had  been 
purged  of  all  illegal  voting. 

This  was  Rider's  first  entry  into  the 
political  arena  of  Hardin  county.  He 
!  was  quite  a  young  man  but  had  been 
j  a  school  teacher  for  several  years* 
I  From  that  time  to  this  he  has  been  in 
j  politics  in  Hardin  county,  but  I  wil1 
have  more  to  say  about  him  as  County 
Judge,  in  which  position  he  has  served 
longer  than  any  other  citizen  of  Hardin 
county. 

About  a  month  before  the  date  of 
the  primary  it  was  evident  that  if  both 
Rider  and  Carlton  continued  in  the 
race  to  the  end  that  Fraize  would  win. 
Mr.  Carlton  then  withdrew  from  the 
race  with  a  statement  that  he  would 
be  Deputy  Clerk  under  Rider  and 
urged  his  friends  to  vote  for  Mr.  Rider 
Mr.  Carlton  was  a  popular  citizen  of 
the  western  section  of  the  county  and 
had  many  supporters  in  the  race.  Ho 
is  now  {living  in  Sonora.  When  the 
primary  came  off,  Rider  secured  * 
small  majority  over  Fraize.  The  Demo 
cratic  Committee  met  to  declare  th 
nominee  and  the  Fraize  men  demandec 
that  the  call  of  the  committee  be  com- 
plied with  and  the  polls  purged  of  all 
illegal  t  votes,  claiming  that  a  great 
many  illegal  votes  had  been  cast  for 
Rider,  citing  that  in  one  instance  26 
men  voted  at  both  the  voting  places  in 
Elizabethtown  and  at  Glendale  and 
were  on  their  way  to  Nolin  when  the 
polls  closed.  The  committee  refused 
to  carry  out  the  provision  of  the  call 


and  declared  Rider  the  nominee. 
Fraize  refused  to  accept  the  action  of 
the  committee  and  ran  independent. 

Jesse  L.  Talbott  was  the  Chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Committee  and  was 
a  kiosman  of  Fraize.  He  refused  at 
first  to  give  the  certificate  to  Rider  but 
finally  did  so.  The  election  for  Presi- 
dent occurred  that  fall  and  it  was  the 
first  election  held  in  Kentucky  under 
the  new  constitution  providing  for 
the  secret  ballot.  There  was  a  long 
ballot  of  six  columns  of  Presidential 
electors  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
seventh  column  Fraize's  name  was 
printed. 

Rider  won  by  a  few  hundred  ma- 
jority and  shortly  afterward  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  office.  He  made  a  most  excellent 
clerk  but  was  defeated  for  the  office 
five  years  later  by  R.  E.  Settle,  now 
one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  our  city. 

Settle  took  an  active  part  in  favor  of 
free  silver  and  in  the  convention  when 
the  silver  men  were  counted  out  of  one 
of  the  gates  of  the  Court  House  yard 
and  the  gold  men  out  of  the  other, 
Rider  did  not  rote,  so  the  silver  men 
had  it  in  for  him  and  defeated  him  in 
1897. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 
Water  Work  and  Electric  Lights  Se- 
\  cured. 

Following  the  step  of  road  progress 
made  in  Hardin  county  in  1894,Eliza- 
bethtown  the  next  year  took  the  most 
advanced  step  in  its  history. 

The  constitution  had  been  adopted 
which  classified  the  cities  of  the  State. 
Elizabethtown,  under  its  provision, 
was  made  a  Fifth  Class  city  and  its 
charter  provided  for  the  election  of  j 
a  Mayor  and  City  Council  in  the  place  j 
a  Board  of  Trustees  which  had    been  j 
the  law  up  to  that  time. 

Io  November,  1893,  R.  L.  Winter- 
smith,  Jr.,  was  selected  the  first  Mayor 
of  the  city.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
known  Republicans  in  the  town  and 
the  town  was  about  three  to  one  Dem- 
ocratic, but  so  convinced  were  the  peo- 
ple of  Mr.  Wintersmith's  fitness  for 
the  place  that  he  was  elected  unan- 
imously. He  was  conducting  a  gro- 
cery and  hardware  store  at  the  time. 
He  continued  iin  the  business 
practically  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1917.  He  was  fifty  years  old,  when 
he  was  first  elected  Mayor  and  fully 
justified  the  confidence  the  people  re- 
posed in  him.  Twice  after  this  he 
was  elected  Mayor  and  served  the  city 
most  acceptably  during  the  twelve  years 
of  his  incumbency. "  Mr.  Wintersmith 
married  Miss  Josie  Gault,  only  daughter 
of  Frank  Gault,  and  there  was  one 
daughter  as  the  result  of  this  marriage. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Robertson.  His  widow 
and  the  Robertsons  occupy  the  brick 
residence  which  Mr.  Wintersmith  built 
on  Main  Cross  Street. 

The  City  Council  which  served  with 
Mr.  Wintersmith  were  J.  S.  Grimes> 
Dr.  Frank  P.  Strickler,  John  Woelpert, 
C.  Hotopp,  F.  M.  Joplin  and  George  M. 
Cresap — six  splendid  business  men. 

In  1895  the  Mayor  and  City  Council 
submitted  to  the  citizens  of  the  city 
the  question  of  bonding  the  town  to 
build  water  works.  Estimates  had 
been  secured  in  advance  on  the  cost  of 
construction,  and  with  the  cash  already 
on  hand  it  was  only  necessary  to  vote 
a  bonded  debt  of  $13,500.to  install  the 
entire  system.  The  greatest  problem 
at  the  start  was  to  find  a  water  supply 
and  many  of  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  said  they  were  oDposed  to  it 
because  there  was  not  a  sufficient  vol- 
ume of  good  water  to  be  secured.  An 
enormous  spring  was  finally  located 
coming  out  into  Valley  Creek  about  a 
hundred  yards  below  the  bridge  across 
that  stream  on  the  Leitchfield  road. 


This  spring  flowed  several  million  gal- 
lons a  day. 

When  the  election  was  held  there 
were  only  18  votes  cast  against  the 
proposition. 

Uader  Mayor  Wintersmith  and  the 
City  Council  the  contract  was  let  and 
the  water  works  built,  and  in  1896  they 
wore  completed.  There  was  no  stand- 
pipe  included  in  the  original  construc- 
tion and  the  water  was  supplied  by 
direct  pressure.  In  a  test  made  a  large 
stream  of  water  was  thrown  over  the 
cupola  ot  the  Court  House.  Under  the 
same  administration,  by  economy  in 
the  city  expenses,  the  standpipe  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  $10,000  and  paid  out 
or  the  revenues  of  the  city. 

Water  in  the  houses,  bath  and  other 
conveniences  soon  were  put  in  all 
over  the  city,  much  to  the  delight  of 
the  people.  The  splendid  fire  protec- 
tion afforded  caused  a  reduction  in 
the  insurance  rates  which  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  off  the  bonded 
debt. 

After  the  first  year  or  so  the  water 
works  more  than  paid  the  cost  of 
operating  and  for  more  than  twenty 
years  has  paid  a  handsome  surplus 
into  the  city  treasury.  If  this  amount 
had  not  been  expended  in  ordinary  cky 
expenses  it  would  have  amounted  to 


enough  many  years  ago  to  put  in  a 
system  of  sewerage  which  the  town 
has  badly  needed. 

There  have  been  no  big  fires  in  the 
town  since  the  water  works  was  es- 
tablished and  very  few  houses  have 
been  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  last 
twenty  five  years.  i 

The  same  progressive  Mayor  and 
City  Council  had  sidewalks  laid  on 
the  principal  streets  of  the  city. 

Two  years  after  the  completion  of 
the  water  works  a  company  of  home 
people  was  organized  to  establish  an 
electric  light  plant.  The  Montgomery 
family  and  D.  L.  May  were  the  princi- 
pal stockholders.  It  was  granted  a 
franchise  by  the  City  Council.  The 
company  had  a  capital  stock  of  $7,500. 
This  company  soon  had  its  plant  es- 
tablished at  the  power  house  and  the 
town  had  a  lot  of  arc  street  lights 
and  the  houses  and  business  houses 
were  equipped  with  incandescent  light- 
ing. The  coal  oil  lamps  disappeared 
and  with  electric  lights  and  water 
works  the  city  at  once  began  to  im- 
prove and  has  been  improving  ever 
since. 

The    Elizabathtown  Electric  light 


Company  operated  for  seventeen  years 
before  it  sold  out  to  the  Kentucky 
Utilities  Co.  The  stock  brought  about 
$1.80  and  the  bonded  debt  had'  been 
paid  off  out  of  the  profits. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  went 
before  the  Hardin  Fiscal  Court  and 
urged  an  appropriation  to  rebuild 
the  Public  Square  in  Elizabethtown 
which  belongs  to  the  county  on  the 
ground  that  the  town  people  paid 
road  taxes  and  the  Square  belonged  to 
the  county  and  the  town  people  in 
justice  should  have  part  ol  their  tax 
money  spent  in  the  improvement  of 
the  Square.  The  Court  appropriated 
$2,500  for  the  purpose.  Judge  H.  W. 
English,  H.  A.  Sommers  and  A.  S. 
Baldwin,  then  the  roadmaster  of  the 
L.  &  N.,  were  appointed  the  Commis- 
sion to  expend  the  money.  Mr.  Bald- 
win was  a  fine  civil  engineer  and  he 
had  the  engineering  work  done.  The 
gulley  and  the  dog  fennel  disappeared 
from  the  Square  never  to  return  /gain. 

In  connection  with  the  City  im- 
provements there  were  twD  Council- 
men  of  whom  heretofore  this  history 
has  had  but  little  to  say— Dr.  Frank 
P.  Strickler  and  John  Woelpert. 

Dr.  Strickler  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  men  on  the  Council.   He  was 
born  on  a  farm  near  Elizabethtown, 
graduated  from  the  Medical  Uuiver- 
sity  of  Louisville  in  1878  and  began 
the  practice  of  medicine  here  soon 
after,  being  associated  with  Dr.  Robert 
Pusey  until  Dr.  Pusey's  death.   He  is 
now  ;the  dean  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion of  Hardin  county  and  ranks  at 
the  top  of  his  profession.   He  was 
born  in  1855.   Dr.  Strickler  succeeded  ! 
R.  L.  Wintersmith   as  Mayor  of  the  | 
city.   He  has  been  all  of  his  life  a 
most  useful  and  prominent  citizen. 
He  nas  two  sons  who  are  physicians—  j 
Dr.  Edward  Strickler,  who  saw  service 
in  France  in  the  medical  department, 
is  still  a  surgeon  in  the  army.  Dr. 
Frank  Strickler  also  saw  service  in  j 
France  and  is  now  one  of  the  most 
prominent  young  surgeons  in  Louis- ! 
ville.  j 

John  Woelpert  is  now  a  retired  busi- 
ness man.  He  came  to  Elizabethtown 
in  1871  and  has  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  highly  esteemed  citi-  j 
zens  of  the  town.  He  for  many  years 
conducted  the  meat  shop  where  his 
son-in-law,  Louis  Isert,  now  operates. 
He  built  the  house  in  which  the  meat 
shop  is  located  and  also  the  handsome 
block  across  the  street  from  it.  At  one  | 
time  he  was  also  an  extensive  farmer. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 
Some  Distinguished  /VLen. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  Abraham  j 
Lincoln  was  born  in  Hardin  county  j 
(Larue  then  being  a  part  of  Hardin) 
another  President  of  the  United  States 
once  lived  here.    Haycraft's  history 
says  that  James  Buchanan  practiced  j 
law  in  Elizabethtown.   Tnis  fact  can- ' 
not  be  fully  authenticated  except  that 
Mr.  Haycratt  himself  must  have  been 
living  here  at  the  time  because  Mr. 
Buchanan,  if  he  practiced  law  in  Eliz- 
abethtown, must  have  located  here  be- 
tween 1830  and  1840  and  Mr.  Hay- 
craft  who  died  in  1878  was  a  matured 
man  at  that  time. 

There  is  another  fact  which  in  a  way 
corroborates  Mr.  Haycraft.  A  lawyer, 
looking  in  the  Hardin  County  Court 
Clerk's  office  records  for  the  title  to  as- 
certain tract  of  property,  came  across 
a  deed  to  a  large  body  of  land  con- 
veyed to  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  located  in  Hardin  county. 
It  is  hardly  probable  that  Mr.  Buch- 
anan would  have  bought  a  tract  of  land 
in  Hardin  county  unless  he  was  living 
here.  It  is  related  that  whan  the 
Pennsylvania  lawyer  m  it  at  the  bar 
of  Elizabethtown  such  distinguished 
jurists  as  old  Ben  Hardin  and  Judge 
Rowan  he  said  that  Elizabethtown 
was  no  place  for  him  as  it  had  bigger 
lawyers  than  where  he  came  from  in 
the  Keystone  State,  so  he  returned  to 
Pennsylvania  and  was  afterwards 
elected  President  of  the  United  States. 


Gov.  Brown  ran  as  an  Independent 
candidate  for  Governor  in  1899  against 
Goebeland  died  a  few  years  afterwards 
in  Louisville,  where  he  was  practicing 

Jaw. 


Gov.  John  Ireland,  of  Texas,  was  a 
product  of  Hardin  county.    He  was  a 
stage  driver  for  Mr.  Sam  Thomas  on 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  turnpike 
before  the  railroad  was  built.    He  put 
xd  all  his  spare  time  in  studying  law 
and  in  a  few  years  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.    He  was  born  near  Sonora, 
where  some  of  his  relatives  still  live.  I 
Shortly  after  he  became  a  lawyer  he! 
moved  to  Seguin,  Texas,  where  he  rap- 
idly rose  in  his  profession.   He  was 


elected  Uovernor  of  the  Lone  Star  State 
and  was  a  very  able  Governor. 


1     Gov.  S.  B.  Buckner  while  a  native  of 
1  Hart  county,  lived  in  Elizabethtown 
:  for  several  years  afcer  the  war  in  the 
'  home  now  owned  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Gardner, 
j  About  this  time  J.    Proctor  Kaott 
taught  school  at  Big  Spring.   It  is 
rather  a  remarkable  coincidence  that 
Knott,  Buckner  and  Brown  who  suc- 
ceeded each  other  as  Governor  all  had 
lived  in  Hardin  county. 


John  Young  Brown  *was  born  and 
raised  in  Elizabethtown.    His  father, 
Tom  Brown,  represented  the  county  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  in  the 
forties.   John  Young  Brown  received  I 
his  education  here  and  was  admitted! 
to  the  bar  in  Elizabethtown  after 
practicing  here  for  several  years  an  dj 
taking  an  active  part  in  politics  he 
moved  to  Henderson.    Hi  was  elected 
from  the  Second  District  to  Congress. 
He  was  expelled  from  Congress  be- 
cause ne  refused  to  apologize  for  the 
bitter  attack  he  had  made  in  a  speech 
upon  Ben  Butler.    His  district  imme- 
diately re-elected  him.   In  1891  he 
was  elected  Governor  of  Kentucky  and 
served  with  great   distinction.  The 
most  notable  act  of  bis  Administra- 
tion was  when,  aciing'under  the  new 
constitution,  he  prevented  the  L.  &jN. 
from  acquiring  the  C.  O.  &  S.  W.  from  j 
Louisville  to  Paducah,  which  was  later 
purchased  by  the  I.  C. 


The  Yeaman  family  lived  in  Hardin 
county  not  far  trom  Claysville  on  the 
Bethlehem  road.   They  were  related 
to  the  Helm  family  and  to    the  La 
rues.    The  family  in  which  there 
were  several  boys  moved  to  Hender- 
son.   Malcolm  Yeamao,  who  was  one 
of  these  boys,  while  not  past  80,  is 
the  most    distinguished    lawyer  in 
Western  Kentucky.    He  was  defeated 
for  Judge  of  the  C  iurt  of  Appeals  a 
number  of  years  ago,   a  position  for 
which  he  was  especially  fitted.  A 
brother  of  Malcolm's,  Goorge  Yeaman, 
moved  to  New  Xbrk  whan  quite  a 
young  man  where  he  made  a  great 
reputation    as    a  lawyer.  Another 
brother,    Caldwell,    also  a  lawyer, 
moved  to    Colorado  and  took  high 
rank  in  his  profession.   The  Yearn  an's 
came  up  in  the  world  unaided  as  they 
were  very  poor,  but  they  had  good 
blood  in  them  and  they  all  went  to  the 
front. 


Gen.  Ben  Hardin  Helm  was  a  son  of 
Gov.  John  L.  Helm.  He  graduated 
from  West  Point  and  was  living  in 
Washington  when  the  Civil  War 
broke.  He  had  married  Miss  Emily 
Todd,  of  Lexington,   a  half  sister  to 


President  Lincoln's  wife.   Mr.  Lincoln 
offered  to  make  his  brother-in-law  Ad 
jutant  General  of  the  United  States 
Army  but  Helm  declined    the  honor 
and  offered  his  services  in  the  South. 
He  rose  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier 
General  and  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Chickamauga  while  leading  the  Or- 
phan Brigade.    His   widow  and  two 
daughters,  Miss  Katherine  Helm  and 
Mrs.  Lewis,  and  one  son,  Ben  Hardin 
Helm,  are  living  on  a  farm  near  Lex 
ington. 

James  Helm,  another  son  of  Gov. 
Helm,  moved  to  Louisville  to  practice 
law  and  before  his  death  was  recog- 
nized for  many  years  as  one  of  the 
leading  lawyers  of  Kentucky.  His  son, 
Kennedy  Helm,  bids  fair  to  occupy  as 
prominent  a  position  in  his  profession 
as  his  father  held. 

George  W.  Parker  was  an  old  news- 
paper man  in  Elizabethtown  before  the 
Civil  War.  After  running  a  newspaper 
for  several  years  he  moved  to  St.  Louis, 
where  he  displayed  great  business 
ability  and  finally  became  president  of 
a  railroad  and  held  other  important 
positions.  He  was  reputed  at  the  time 
of  his  death  to  be  a  millionaire.  He 
has  a  sister  living  here,  Mrs.  James  W. 
Smith,  who  makes  her  home  with  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Albert. 

H.  Clay  Needham  came  to  Elizabeth- 
town  from  Meeting  Creek.  He  later 
moved  to  California,  where  he  has 
grown  very  rich  in  the  oil  business. 
A  brother,  Tim  Needham,  who  died  a 
few  years  ago,  was  a  successful  news 
paper  man  and  bank  president  at  Wil- 
liamstown,  Ky. 


Chapter  49 


CHAPTER  L. 
The  Lincoln  and  Jackson  Road  After- 
wards the  Dixie  Highway. 

In  the  spring  of  1912  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  automobile  in  rather  com- 
mon use  came  an  overwhelming  sen- 
timent for  good  roads.  This  sentiment 
took  form   and  action  in  Elizabeth- 
town  where  a  monster  road  meeting 
was  held  at  the  See  wart  Opera  House. 
There  was  a   large  delegation  from 
Louisville  with  a   brass  band,  delega- 
tions of  representative  citizens  from 
Hart,  Larue,   Warren  and  Simpson 
counties  and  a  few  delegates  from 
Nashville.  The  Opera  House  was  filled 
±o  overflowing  with  people  and  en- 
thusiasm.    The  object  was  to  take 
steps  to  rebuild  the  old  Louisville  and 
Nashville  turnpike  which  had  gone  to 
wreck  lollowing  the  abandonment  of  r 
the  stage  coaches  and  the  building  of  j 
the  L.  N.  Railroad.   The  road  was  j 
made  possible  by  the  construction  by 
Jefferson  and  Hardin    county  of  a  j 
splendid  steel  bridge  across  Salt  river 
at  West  Point.   The  proposed  road  j 
was  first  called  the  Lincoln  Way  as  1 
one  of  its  objective  points   was  the 
Lincoln  Farm.butsome  of  the  delegates  j 
opposed  this  as  its  final  objective  was  | 
Nashville,  the  home  of  Andrew  Jack 
son,  so  the  name  was  changed  from 
Lincoln  Way  to  Lincoln  and  Jackson 
Highway. 

As  a  result  of  the  meeting  an  or- 
ganization was  formed  to  build  the 
xoad,  Louisville    pledging  itself  not 
only  to  build  the  road  from  that  city  j 
to  West  Point  but  to  contribute  sub-  j 
stantially  to  the  building  of  the  road  ! 
from  West  Point  to  Upton  in  Hardin  J 
county,  a  distance  of  43  miles.  Sub- 
scriptions were  secured  amounting  to 
more  than  $40,000  in  Hardin  county 
headed   by  Mr.  John  L.  Helm  who 
gave  $1,000.    Hardin  county  through 
Judge  Rider  stated  that  under  the  pro- 
vision of  the  order  of  the  Fiscal  (Jourt 
it   would  give  $250  per  mile.  The 
work  was  begun  that  summer  at  West 
Point  and  some  seven  or  eight  miles 
of   splendid  road  were  constructed. 
Three  or  four  miles  were  also  buile  at 
the  Upton  end  and  one  mile  extending 
toward  Elizabethtown  from  the  Hod- 
genville  road.   Many  of  the  subscrib- 
ers failed  to  pay  and  several  of  tt>a 
miles  were  built  at  a  great  deal  mjre 
expanse  than  the  contract  called  for, 
so  the  work  had  to  be  suspended.  In 
a  year  or  two  Kentucky,  having  ap 
proved  the  amendment,  to  the  State 
Constitution,  a  hair  of  the  cost  per 
miie  lor  metal  roads  was  paid   out  of 
the   State  Treasury.    Judge  D.  W. 
Rider,  who  had  aided  materially  on 
the  first  effort  to  build  the  highway 
through  Hardin  county,  built  a  num- 
ber of  more  miles  on  the  road  by 
tne  use  of  State  Aid. 

The  road  was  still  uncompleted  and 
Louisville  had  failed  to  subscribe  any 
thing  like  the  amount  expected. 


It  was  not  until  about  seven  years 
ago  that  the  road  was  finally  completed. 
A  plan  had  been  devised  in  the  South 
to  build  what  was  known  as  the  Dixie 
Highway  to  extend  from  Miami,Florida, 
to  Chicago.  A  great  meeting  was  held 
at  Chattanooga  when  the  fourteen 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  seven  States  were  to  deter- 
mine the  location  of  the  road.  Judge 
Rider  and  myself  attended  this  meet- 
ing and  after  a  hard  fight  secured  the 
location  of  the  road  through  Elizabeth- 
town  instead  of  through  Bardstown. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  division  held  in  Elizabeth- 
town,  Judge  Rider  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  this  part  of  the  road  It  was 
a  good  selection.  The  meeting  was  a 
great  one  and  enthusiasm  and  interest 


equalled  the  meetiDg  of  1912.  The 
Dixie  Highway  was  completed  through 
Hardin  county  about  six  years  ago 
and  at  the  completion  was  the  greatest 
stretch  of  road  in  Kentucky.  The  loca- 
tion of  Camp  Knox  in  Hardin  county 
with  their  heavy  trucks  and  the  im- 
mense travel  South  over  this  road  has 
nearly  ruined  the  highway.  While  it 
is  still  the  accspted  road  for  interstate 
travel  it  is  nothing  like  what  it  was 
when  first  built.  Camp  Knox  took  over 
about  eight  miles  of  the  road  going 
down  Ma1  Iraugh  Hill  on  an  easy  grade 
and  built  a  detour  through  the  camp, 
which  does  not  compare  with  the  orig 
inal  road,  although  several  millions 
were  spent  on  its  construction.  The 
hope  of  this  road  rests  in  a  promise 
from  the  State  Highway  Commission 
to  build  with  Federal  and  State  Aid,  a 
splendid  road  from  Camp  Knox  to  Lin- 
coin  Farm  This  route  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Government  and 
after  it  is  built  under  this  law  it  will 
be  maintained  by  the  State. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Dixie 
Highway  good  metal  roads  were  built 
to  it  from  Glendale,  Sonora  and  Vine 
Grove.  The  Leitchfield  turnpike  was 
completed  to  East  View  and  a  metal 
oad  this  year  was  built  to  Rineyville. 

From  the  inception  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  turn- 
pike, the  automobile  business  began  in 
Elizabethtown.  Mr.  R.  L.  Marshal,  the 
jeweler,  bought  the  first  auto  but  it 
frightened  so  many  horses  that  he  fi- 
nally sold  it.  There  are  now  1,300 
automobiles  owned  in  the  county. 
There  are  three  garages  and  sales 
houses  in  Elizabethtown  and  two  re- 
pair shops. 

M.  J.  and  T.  L.  Mobley  were  the  first 
to  engage  in  the  automobile  business 
here.  They  built  the  concrete  house 
on  Mulberry  Street  which  is  now  the 
plant  of  the  Coca  Cola  Bottling  Works. 
They  then  bought  the  old  Wood  prop- 
erty opposite  the  school  building  and 
afterwards  the  Fraize  property  adjoin- 
ing and  built  the  extensive  garage 
known  as  the  Economy.    Both  of  these 


j  gentlemen    moved  to  Elizabethtown 
j  from  Lebanon  Junction  and  are  excel- 
lent citizens  and  enterprising  business 
men. 

I  Another  very  pretentious  garage  is 
the  Victory.  Mr.  Taylor  Watkins 
bought  out  the  Quiggins  garage  across 
the  all  jy  from  the  City  Hall.  He  then 
bought  the  Bowling  building  next  door 
and  built  a  very  commodious  garage 
also  selling  the  Ford  car  and  Fordson 
tractor.  He  also  bought  the  Hotopp 
block  north  of  it  and  made  three  very 
attractive  storerooms  which  he  rents. 
Mr.  Allen  Douglas,  a  son-in-law  of  .vlr. 
Watkins,  and  Phillip  Watkins,  his 
youngest  son,  conducted  the  garage 
and  the  business  as  agent  for  Henry 
Ford. 

Mr.  Taylor  Watkins  is  one  of  the 
very  best  citizens  of  the  county.  He 
has  been  a  most  successful  farmer  and 
for  many  years  conducted  a  live  stock 
commission  business  in  Louisville  and 
has  been  from  the  beginning  a  director 
in  the  old  Bank  of  Elizabethtown,  now 
the  First  Hardin  National. 

The  third  garage  is  the  Liberty.  It 
is  in  what  is  known  as  the  Gardner 
building  where  the  old  Brown  saloon 
was  conducted.  Ic  is  now  the  property 
of  Neff  Jenkins;  was  formerly  operated 
as  a  garage  by  Reginald  Bowen  and  is 
now  conducted  by  The  Elizabethtown 
Motors  Co. 

Adams  Bros,  and  Nevin  Neighbors 
conduct  two  repair  places  for  cars. 

This  industry  is  the  result  of  road 
building,  and  for  that  reason  I  have 
coupled  it  with  an  account  of  the 
building  of  the  Dixie  Highway. 


CHAPTER  LI. 
Some  More  Officials. 

Weed  S.  Chelf  served  one  term  as 
Commonwealth's  Attorney  and  one 
term  as  Circuit  Judge  of  this  district. 
He  died  at  his  ho  me  in  Elizabethtown 
while  serving  his  second  term.  He 
was  a  son  of  William  Chelf,  who  wa  s 
one  of  Elizabethtown's  most  dis- 
tinguished lawyers  and  came  here 
from  Greensburg,  where  he  was  b  orn, 
when  about  fifteen  years  old.  He  re- 
ceived a  classical  education  in  Hamil- 
ton College  and  graduated  from  the 
law  school  in  Louisville  in  1882. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation  he 
hung  out  his  shingle  in  Elizabethtown 
as  a  lawyer.  He  was  married  about 
this  time  to  a  sister  of  Eugene  Winter- 
bower,  who  died  in  less  than  a  year 
after  her  marriage.  In  1885  he  went 
to  California,  where  he  practiced  law 
and  served  as  District  Attorney  at 
Los  Angeles.  However,  he  was  not, 
pleased  with  the  Golden  State  and  re- 
turned in  a  short  while  to  his  old  home 
in  Kentucky  in  1890. 

His  second  wife  was  Miss  Hallie 
Wrather,  of  Meade  county,  and  as  a 
result  ot  that  union  there  were  eight 
children.  Mr.  Chelf  was  elected  Com- 
monwealth's Attorney  in  1892  and  in 
1900  he  defeated  Judge  T.  R.  Mc- 
Beath  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  Circuit  Judge  and  was  re-elected 
sis  years  thereafter.  He  had  filled  out 
about  four  years  of  his  second  term 
when  he  was  smitten  with  a  fatal  ill- 
ness which  took  him  off.  He  had  many 
friends,  which  he  deserved,  as  he  never 
went  back  on  any  of  them,  and  was  a 
conscientious,  uprigh  t  citizen.  Folio  w- 
ing  his  death  Gov.  James  B.  McCreary 
appointed  J.  R.  Layman,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Chelf  as  Commonwealth's  At- 
torney, to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term 
as  Circuit  Judge. 

Judge  Layman  moved  to  Elizabeth- 
town  from  Leitchfield  about  eight  years 
before  he  was  appointed  Circuit  Judge. 
In  less  than  two  years  after  he  came 
here  he  was  successful  in  bis  race  for 
Commonwealth's  Attorney,  Hardin 
county  giving  her  adopted  son  a  very 
handsome  majority.  Six  years  ago 
Judge  Layman  was  a  candidate  to  suc- 
ceed himself  as  Circuit  Judge.  Gus 
Brown,  of  Breckinridge  county,  opposed 
him  but  the  district  gave  Layman  a 
roost  substantial  endorsement.  This 
year  he  was  renominated  and  re-elect- 
ed without  opposition.   He  has  made 


sn  admirable  reputation  as  Circuit 
«l  udge  and  has  easily  become  one  of 
the  outstanding  citizens  of  this  city. 

Following   Judge    English's  three 
terms  as  County  Judge,  D.  W.  Rider, 
who  bad  been  Circuit  Clerk  for  one 
term,  was  elected   as  English's  suc- 
I  cussor,  defeating  Cyrus  Veirs  for  the 
nomination.   Judge  Rider  is  a  son  of 
the  late  Miles  Rider,  of  Upton,  and  be- 
gan life  as  a  school  teacher.    He  has 
had  a  varied  political  career  and  every 
time  he  has  been  elected  to  office  he 
has  had  a  hard  fight.  After  he  defeated 
Cyrus  Veirs  at  the  end  of  one  tern 
Veirs  turned  around  and  defeated  him 
Then  in  four  years  more  Rider  defeate< 
Veirs.  After  defeating  Veirs  in  thei 
third    race,    Judge   Rider  defeatet 
George  Yates  and  W.  H.  Oliver  am 
four  years  later  defeated  W.  H.  Olive: 
the  second  time.   This  gave  him  thre( 
terms  in  succession  as  County  Judgt 
and  four  terms  altogether,  with  one 
term  as  Circuit  Clerk.     From  1892, 
when  he  was  elected  Circuit  Clerk,  to 
1921  he  has  been  a  stormy  petrel  in 
Hardin  county  politics.    He  has  been 
defeated  three  times  and  successful 
five  times,  his  last  defeat  coming  in 
I  the  recent  August  primary  when  J.  L. 
Irwin  beat  him  for  the  nomination  for 
County  Judge. 

Judge  Cyrus  Veirs  was  elected  Sheriff 
of  Hardin  county  in  1897  after  serving 
two  years  as  Deputy  under  George 
Taber.  After  serving  out  his  term  as 
Sheriff,  in  which  he  made  a  splendid 
reputation  as  a  conscientious  officer 
and  also  a  fearless  one,  he  became  a 
candidate  for  County  Judge  and  was 
defeated  by  Judge  Rider.  Four  years 
afterwards  he  tried  it  again  and  wa  s 
elected.  After  serving  his  term  he 
was  again  defeated  by  Judge  Rider, 
Judge  Veirs  was  born  on  a  farm  in 
Hardin  county  in  1857  and  was  a  very 
successful  farmer.  He  was  a  high  type 
citizen  and  had  a  lot  of  the  warmest 
kind  of  friends.  After  he  was  defeated 
for  County  Judge  he  got  out  politics 
and  moved  to  a  farm  in  Jefferson 
county,  where  he  is  now  living. 

George  W.  Yates  was  born  near 
Big  Springs  in  Hardin  county  in  1846. 
In  1873  he  moved  to  Riney ville,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business 
for  ten  years.  In  1890  he  moved  to 
Elizabethtown  and  in  1893  he  was  ap- 
pointed Assessor  to  fill  out  an  unexpir- 


term.  Following  this  period  he  was 
elected  Deputy  Sheriff  under  Cyrus 
i  Veirs.  He  served  eight  years  as  D  e 
puty  Sheriff  and  was  then  elected  High 
Sheriff,  discharging  with  ability  and 
painstaking  care  the  duties  of  the  res- 
ponsible  office.  Following  his  retire 
ment  from  the  Sheriff's  office  he  was  a 
candidate  eight  years  ago  for  County 
Judge  but  was  defeated.  He  died 
shortly  thereafter. 

He  has  three  sons  engaged  in  busi- 
ness in  this  city;  Ullman  Yates,  of  the 
grocery  firm  of  Hagau,  Clark  and  Yates; 
Milton  Yates,  who  conducts  a  job 
printing  office,  and  Will  Yates,  who  is 
the  manager  of  the  Quaker  Maid  store. 
There  was  one  daughter  who  married 
and  moved  from  here  to  Mt.  Sterling 
Mrs.  Yates  still  makes  her  home  in 
this  city.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Har- 
rison Holeman. 


CHAPTER  LII. 
Some  Well  Known  Citizens. 
T.  J.  Phillips  is  the  oldest  male  citi- 
zen of  Elizabeihtown  in  point  of  years 
of  residence  here.  He  is  86  years  old 
and  is  now  familiarly  known  as  "Uncle 
Jap."  He  came  to  Elizabethtown  when 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age  and  has 
practically  lived  here  since.  He  was 
connected  with  various  newspapers  be- 
fore the  Civil  War  and  was  the  fore- 
man of  The  Elizabethtown  News  when 
it  was  established, in  1869.   He  served 

two  terms  as  Jailer  and  made  a  most 

?  I 

excellent  official. 

Shortly  after  I  became  the  owner  of  j 
The  News  I  secured  the  services  of 
Mr.  Phillips  as  foreman  of  the  office 

j 

and  he  worked  in  the  office  for  nearly 
twenty-five  years.  He  has  one  brother,  ■ 
Mr.  Marion  Phillips,  who  is  in  his  88  th  i 
year  and  is  a  well  preserved  man,, hav-  j 
ing  lived  in  Elizabethtown  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.     Another  brother,  Mr. 
William  Phillips,  died  a  little  more  j 
than  a  year  ago  at  the  age  of  88.    He  , 
had  moved  from  his  farm  to  Elizabeth-  j 
town  shortly  before  his  death.  I 
Uncle  Jap  Phillips  had  four  sons.  I 
The  oldest  is  Martin,  who  moved  from 
here  to  Paducah  when  the  shops  were 
moved  and  became  a  master  mechanic. 
When  he  came  back  to  Elizabethtown 
he  was  employed  as  engineer  at  the 
Power  House  and  later  engaged  in 
the  plumbing  and  tin  business.  The 
second  son  was  Robert  G.  Phillips,  who 
died  last  summer.   He  was  prominent 
1  in  the  affairs  of  the  State  for  a  number 
of  years.     He  was  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Equalization,  Secretary 
of  the  State  Democratic  Committee, 
member  of  the  Board  of  Control  of 
the  Penal  and  Charitable  institutions 
of  the  State  and  was  Assistant  United 
States  Marshal,  living  at  Covington  at 
the  time  of  his  death.    Previous  to  , 
entering  political  life  of  the  State  he 
had  been  Master  Commissioner  of  the 
Hardin  Circuit  Court.     "Bob"  Phillips 
was  a  most  capable  man  and  had  many  j 
friends  not  only  in  his  native  county 
but   throughout  the    State.  Harvey 
Phillips,  the  other  son,  is  a  successful 
business  man  at  Paducah. 


important  positions.  He  came  back 
later  to  this  place  Where  he  resided 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
as  fine  a  citizen  and  as  splendid  a  man 
as  I  ever  knew.  He  and  his  talented 
wife  were  both  born  in  Ireland.  .  She 
survived  him  a  number  of  years.  There 
are  two  children,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Winter 
smith  and  Mr.  Frank  Gait,  Jr. 


Samuel  B.  Thomas  built  what  is 
known  as  the  Elizabethtown  Mill  and 
Mr.  Frank  G.  Gait  came  here  from 
Wisconsin  to  run  it.  After  operating 
the  mill  up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Thomas' 
death  Mr.  Gait  then  returned  to  Wis- 
consin where  he  was  elected  State 
Senator  and  tilled  a  number  of  other 


When  I  came  here  Mr.  B.  F.  Collins 
was  running  the  Elizabethtown  Mill. 
He  came  to  Elizabethtown  [from  Larue 
county  and  was  a  miller  for  more  than 

[thirty  years.  He  owned  the  home 
!  where  Mr.  T.  S.  Gardner  now  lives.  Mr. 
Collins  is  survived  by  his  second  wife, 
who  was  a  Miss  Slaughter,  and  three 
children  by  his  first  wife:  Miss  Mattie 
Collins,  of  this  city;  Mr.  Jeff  Collins, 
who  holds  a  position  with  theL.  &  N. 
in  Louisville,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Collins, 
who  operates  a  farm  near  town  and 
lives  with  the  family. 
^  Among  the  Superintendents  of  the 
Elizabethtown  mill  was  Mr.  Robert 
Cates.  He  clerked  for  a  number  of  years 
in  the  store  of  B.  Staadeker  &  Co.  before 
he„took  charge  of  the  mill.  He  had 
charge  of  it  for  a  number  of  years  and 
is  now  a  member  of  the  grocery  firm 
ofMcMurtry  &  Cates.  He  £  married 
Miss  Katie,  the  oldest  daughter  of  Mr. 
C.  Hotopp.  Mr.  Cates  is  one  of|  the 
town's  best  citizens  and  is  a  successful 
and  popular  business  man. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Terry  is  the  present 
Superintendent  of  the  Elizabethtown 
mill.  He  is  a  member  of  a  well  known 
family  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  county.  He  has  be^n  in  the 
mill  business  the  most  of  his  life 
here  at  Sonora  and  Bowling  Green 
and  is  a  splendid  citizen.  He  has 
owned  the  old  Henry  Helm  |  place 
where  he  and  his  family  have  resided 
for  many  years. 

One  of  the  old  families  of  Hardin 
county  which  has  for  nearly  forty 
years  had  representatives  living  in 
Elizabethtown  is  the  Crawfords.  Mr. 
Crawford  sold  his  farm  near  Colesburg 
and  came  to  Elizabethtown  to  reside  a 
number  of  years  ago.  He  is  a  director 
of  the  Union  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  A 
brother,  Mr.  James  Crawford,  sold  his 
large  farm  and  moved  to  Elizabethtown- 
He  as  amost  exemplary  citizen.  He  was 
born  in  1834  and  died  in  1914.  His  son, 
Tom  Crawford,  is  a  well  known  citizen 
of  the  town  and  has  been  for  quite  a 
number  of  years.  He  is  engaged  in 
the  undertaking  business  and  the  beau- 


tiful and  the  well  kept  appearance  of 
our  city  cemetery  is  due  to  his  efforts. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Dyer  is  one  of  the  oldest 
business  men  in  Elizabethtown,  al- 
though he  is  far  from  being  one  of  the 
oldest  citizens.  He  came  here  in  1883 
and  was  associated  with  J.  L.  Dyer  in 
the  furniture  and  undertaking  busi- 
ness. Later  the  business  was  dissolved 
and  Mr.  Dyer  took  charge  of  the  under- 
taking interests  of  it  in  which  he  has 
continued  without  interruption  up  to 
the  present  time  with  an  interim  of 
a  few  years  when  he  was  engaged  in 
the  same  business  in  Louisville.  He 
has  made  a  splendid  reputation  as  an 
undertaker  and  funeral  director  which 
he  richly  merits.  He  served  on  the 
City  Council  for  one  or  two  terms  and 
is  one  of  the  most  universally  popular 
and  affable  men  in  Elizabethtown.  Mr. 
Wayne  Kennady  was  associated  with 
him  in  the  business  for  several  years 
until  Mr.  Kennady  had  to  go  West  on 
account  of  his  health  and  he  has  now 
with  him  as  a  partner,  Mr.  Ben  Perry, 
who  conducted  an  undertaking  estab- 
lishment at  West  Point  but  was  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  return  to  his 
home  town. 


CHAPTER  LIE.  j 
Col.  R.  B.  Park  and  Some  Other  City 
Officials. 

Col.  Robert  Buckner  Park  has  been 
three  times  elected  Mayor  of  Elizabeth- 
town  and  will  retire  from  office  at  the 
end  of  this  year.  During  his  adminis- 
tration the  City  Hall  was  built  and 
concrete  sidewalks  laid  all  over  the 
city  where  there  never  had  been  side- 
walks before.  The  streets  have  been 
several  times  rebuilt  and  usually  oiled 
in  the  summer.  He  has  taken  great 
pride  in  the  office  and  has  been  a 
booster  for  the  town  always.  Under 
his  tenure  of  office  the  arc  street  light 
system  has  besn  considerably  extended 
and  three  different  sections  have  been 
added  to  the  corporate  limits.  It  has 
been  under  his  incumbency  that  the 
city  has  grown  more  than  at  any  other 
time  within  its  history  and  more  build- 
ings, both  business  houses  and  resi- 
dences, have  been  constructed. 

Col.  Park,  or  "Buck"  Park,  as  he  is 
known  by  those  most  familiar  with  \ 
him,  has  been  a  successful  business 
man.  He  began  life  in  his  teens 
making  money.  For  several  years  he 
was  a  sleeping-car  conductor  and  was 
Assistant  Surveyor  of  the  Port  at 
Louisville  and  for  the  last  thirty-five 
years  has  been  engaged  in  the  horse 
and  mule  business.  It  is  said  that  he 
hasno  superior  as  a  mule  buyer  and 
seller  in  the  State.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  breeder  of  fine  stock  and  oper- 
ated a  farm  near  town  until  about  two 
years  ago  when  he  sold  it.  He  was  al- 
so in  connection  with  Gen.  W.  B. 
Haldeman  and  Charles  Long  engaged 
in  the  asphalt  business  in  Logan  coun- 
ty- 

He  is  of  good  Scotch  Irish,  Presby- 
terian stock,  the  family  coming  to 
America  about  400  years  ago  and 
settled  in  Pennsylvania.  Later  some 
members  of  the  family  came  to  Ken- 
tucky and  settled  in  Nelson  county. 
Arthur  Park  came  to  Elizabethtown  in 
its  early  history.  His  son,  Robert 
Park,  the  father  of  Col.  Park,  was 
born  in  the  Uttle  brick  house  which  is 
now  used  as  an  office  for  the  Eliza- 
bethtown Mill.  Robert  Park,  who 
was  in  the  insurance  business  in  Eliz- 
abethtown when  he  died  in  the  eighties, 
raised  a  large  family  of  children  of 
whom  "Buck"  is  the  second  son.  The 
oldest  son  is  Arthur  Park,  who  lives  in 
Louisville,  and  has  been  the  Industrial 
Agent  of  the  L.  &  N.  for  many  years. 


Samuel  Thomas  Park,  the  youngest 
son,  has  been  a  very  successful  railroad 
man,  holding  a  high  position  for  a 
number  of  years  with  the  Monon  and 
other  roads.  He  now  lives  in  Chicago 
There  were  five  daughters. 

Col.  R.  B.  Park  married  Miss  Agnes 
Shirley,  one  of  the  prominent  and 
talented  women  of  this  city. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to 
mention  a  number  of  people  who  have 
been  connected  with  the  city  govern- 
ment. Among  the  Councilmen  not 
heretofore  mentioned  in  this  history 

was  Mr.  G.  A.  Carpenter,  generally 
known  as  "Tex"  Carpenter.  He  was  a 
teller  in  the  Hardin  National  Bank  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  born 
in  Lincoln  county  and  belonged  to  one 
of  the  leading  families  of  that  part  of 
Kentucky.  While  Mr.  Carpenter  was 
a  member  of  the  City  Council  the  city 
is  indebted  to  his  effort  for  the  work 
that  was  done  to  beautify  the  city  cem- 
etery. He  married  Miss  Lizzie  Winter- 
smith,  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Margaret 
Wintersmith.  His  only  daughter,  Elsie, 
married  Leslie  Patterson,  son  of  D.  B. 
Patterson,  and  lives  in  Louisville. 

George  Dickey  served  on  the  City 
Council  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
was  a  retired  head  of  the  I.  C.  shops, 
was  an  excellent  citizen  and  made  a 
good  Councilman. 

Harry  Mantle  was  another  man  who 
has  served  a  number  of  terms  on  the 
City  Council,  retiring  with  this  term 
Mr.  Mantle  came  to  Hardin  county 
from  Ohio  and  operated  a  rock  quarry 
at  Stephensburg  getting  out  ballast  for 
the  I.  C.  He  also  did  the  same  thing 
on  the  L.  &  N.  at  Dividing  Ridge.  He 
is  a  popular  citizen  extensively  engaged 
in  farming  here  and  in  Ohio.  His  first 
wife  was  a  danghter  of  Sam  D.  Glass- 
cock. Several  years  after  her  death 
he  married  Mrs.  Bettie  Rosser,  daugh- 
ter of  Col.  James  W.  Hays. 

J.  D.  Shacklette,  an  old  Confederate 
soldier,  moved  here  from  Big  Spring, 
and  along  in  the  nineties  was  elected 
Police  Judge.  He  was  re-elected  to 
that  office  and  died  during  his  second 
term.  W.  A.  Barry  was  elected  as  his 
successor  and  also  for  another  full 
term.  Judge  Barry  is  a  well  known 
lawyer  at  this  bar  now  and  is  not  only 
a  man  of  legal  knowledge  but  possesses 
a  great  fund  of  general  information. 
He  is  a  native  son  of  Hardin  county 
and  was  a  school  teacher  before  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar. 


The  only  other  Police  Judge  the  town 
has  had  in  my  recollection  was  J.  D- 
Irwin.  Clint  Haycraft  was  City  Attor- 
ney. He  was  a  member  of  a  prominent 
Hardin  county  family  and  was  a  lawyer 
at  this  bar  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  a  most  unique  character  who 
had  many  friends  and  no  enemies.  He 
was  a  close  relative  of  Samuel  Hay- 
craft,  who  wrote  the  early  history  of 
Elizabethtown. 

I  have  made  mention  of  Judge  Irwin 
in  another  chapter  of  this  history.  J. 
H.  Vanmeter,  Louis  Faurest  and  C.  E, 
Morgan  have  been  the  other  City  At- 
torneys that  I  recall.  , 

Horace  Hays  has  been  elected  Treas-  j 
urer  of  the  city  so  many  times  that  I 
canuot  recall  them.  I  know  he  is  still 
City  Treasurer  and  that  he  was  elect-  i 
ed  first  when  R.  L.  Wintersmith  was  | 
chosen  Mayor  and  that  was  about 
thirty  years  ago. 

Charles  T.  Warren  was  the  clerk  of 
the  board  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
J.  L.  Irwin  and  Charles  Quiggins  were 
two  of  the  men  who  preceded  the 
present  Clerk  of  the  Council,  Starling 
Wells. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 
Sams  .Mare  County  Officials. 
George  W.  Taber  was  elected  Sher- 
iff of  Hardin  county  about  twenty-five 
years  ago  with  Cyrus  Veirs  and  M.  H. 
Williams  as  his  deputies.  Mr.  Taber 
was  a  successful  farmer  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county  and  coutinued  to 
reside  upon  his  farm  during  his  term  of 
office.  After  serving  as  Sheriff  he  was 
elected  and  served  four  years  as  As- 
sessor. He  was  a  man  of  fine  intel- 
ligence, pleasing  manners  and  of  the 
strictest  integrity.  He  died  eighteen 
years  ago  in  the  prime  of  life  and  his 
death  occurred  under  the  most  dis- 
tressing circumstances.  He  was  rid- 
ing along  the  road  beside  a  wagon 
which  had  a  woman  in  it  with  the 
small  pox.  Mr.  Taber  contracted  the 
disease  in  this  way  and  died  from  it. 
His  son,  George  Edward  Taber,  is  the 
Assistant  Cashier  of  the  First  Hardin 
National  Bank  and  is  one  of  the  best 
business  men  of  the  town  and  a  very 
popular  citizen. 

M.  H.  Williams,  who  was  elected 
deputy  with  Mr.  Taber,  is  one  of  the 
best  known  citizens  of  the  county.  He 
is  a  man  of  many  business  accomplish- 
ments. He  is  a  good  telegraph  opera- 
tor; ran  the  Showers  House  here  for 
several  years  and  has  been  engaged  in 
different  pursuits.  He  now  lives  at 
Sonora.  ' 


About  twenty  years  ago  William 
Hart,  a  son  of  Silas  Hart,  of  Stithton, 
was  elected  Sheriff  and  during  his 
term  of  office  lived  in  Elizabethtown. 
He  continued  his  residence  here  for 
some  time  thereafter.  He  was  a  popu- 
lar man  of  high  standing  and  a  con- 
scientious Christian  gentleman.  He 
was  elected  President  of  the  People's 
Bank  at  Stithton  when  it  was  organiz- 
ed and  remained  with  the  Bank  until 
the  consolidation.  He  died  on  his  farm 
near  Stithton  ahout  six  years  ago  and 
Ms  widow  and  children  are  now  living 
here. 

His  brother,  T.  W.  Hart  succeed  him 
as  the  Sheriff  of  the  county.   He  filled 
the  office  very  acceptably  and  was  af- 
terwards elected  Cashier  of  the  Bank 
of  Stithton  which  position  he  filled 
most  creditably  up  to  the  time  of  the 
consolidation,  when  he  retired  from 
the  banking  business.    Shortly  after-  ( 
wards  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  two  j 
Kentucky  appraisers  of  the  Federal  j 
Land  Bank  of  Louisville  upon  its  or-  j 
ganizacion  and  holds  that  position  now. 
Mr.  Hart  and  hie  '.family  have  made 
Elizabethtown  their  home  for  a  num- 


ber of  years. 

His  successor  in  office  was  one  of  his 
deputies,  Robert  McMurtry.  In  the 
race  lor  deputy  on  the  Hart  ticket  and 
when  he  headed  the  ticket  with  H,  B. 
Fife  and  E.  L.  Hagan  deputies  it  showed 
that  he  was  a  very  popular  man.  He 
was  educated  at  the  H.  C.  I.  and  but 
for  trouble  with  his  eyes  expected  to 
become  a  lawyer.  Prior  to  entering 
the  political  arena  he  was  a  successful 
grocer  in  this  city.  He  had  only  been 
in' office  one  year  when  he  was  killed 

by  a  murderer  in  attempting  to  arrest 
him.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Stealey  McMurtry,  who  filled  the  term 
and  proved  a  worthy  successor  to 
Robert.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
Robert  McMurtry  could  have  been 
elected  to  any  office  in  Hardin  county 
had  he  lived. 

Judge  Lee  Hagan  succeeded  his  two 
brothers-in-law,  William  and  T.  W. 
Hart,  as  Sheriff,as  he  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Silas  Hart.  Judge  Hagan  served 
as  County  Judge  of  Meade  county  and 
was  elected  Sheriff.  He  is  a  member 
of  a  prominent  family  of  this  section 
of  the  country  and  a  brother  of  Rev.  B 
F.  Hagan,  the  well  known  Baptist  min- 
ister. Judge  Hagan  for  a  number  of 
years  was  the  Moderator  of  the  Salem 
Baptist  Association.  He  is  a  man  of 
high  grade  intelligence  and  has  been  a 
successful  farmer.  The  county  has 
never  had  a  better  or  more  conscien- 
tious official.  His  deputies  aro  H.  B. 
Fife  and  Spalding  Buckles.  Mr.  Fife 
has  just  been  elected  Sheriff  He  is  a 
successful  farmer  and  a  straightfor- 
ward, high  class  official,  and  will  make 
a  good  Sheriff.  He  recently  built  quit 3 
a  handsome  home  north  of  town  on 
the  Dixie  Highway. 

Mr.  Buckles,  who  has  been  elected 
Deputy  Sheriff  with  Mr.  Fife  is  a  well 
known  and  popular  citizen  of  the  Sono- 
ra section,  and  has  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  office  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  people.  Richard  Wilson,  who 
has  been  Tax  Commissioner  and  is  now 
Deputy  Sheriff,  is  a  grand  son  of  Col. 
William  Wilson  and  a  Eson  of  Turner 
Wilson.  He  has  made  a  most  intelli- 
gent Tax  Commissioner  and  will  make 
good  in  his  new  office.  He  has  a  host 
of  friends  and  is  a  most  capable  young 
man. 

In  connection  with  the  Sheriff's  office 
it  will  be  proper  to  mention  S.  L. 
Waggener  who  was  once  a  candidate 
for  that  office.  Sam  Waggener  served 
the  county  for  a  number  of  years  as 
Magistrate  and  was  also  in  the  grocery 


business  here  with  J.  B.  Walker  and 
in  the  livery  business  with  W.  A  Bran- 
denburg. He  at  various  times  owned 
three  different  farms  in  Hardin  county 
all  of  which  he  greatly  improved  and 
sold  at  a  handsome  profit.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  W.  C.  Montgomery  to  super- 
intended the  construction  of  bridge 
on  the  Dixie  Highway  over  Salt  River. 
He  did  a  good  job  and  his  friends 
always  allude  to  his  as  "the  best  bridge 
builder  in  ths  world."  He  is  now  a 
road  engineer  for  the  State  stationed 
at  Princeton.  Sam  weighs  about  300 
pounds  and  has  a  heart  that  stretches 
all  the  way  across  his  body  for  his 
friends  and  he  has  many  of  them 
where'er  he  lives. 

'  One  of  the  very  b33t  men  who  serv- 
ed in  the  Sheriff's  office  as  Deputy  was 
Fuller  Gross.  He  was  raised  on  a  I 
farm  and  stood  very  well  with  all  his 
neighbors.  He  ran  on  the  ticket  with 
T.  W.  Hart  and  carried  his  side  by  a 
nice  majority.  Mr.  Gross  died  in  1914 
when  in  the  very  prime  of  life. 


CHAPTER  LV. 
Some  Merchants  Who  Have  Been 
Here  Fifteen  Years  or  Jlore.* 
The  oldest  merchant  in  Elizabeth- 
town  next  to  Sam  Goldnamer  is  R.  L. 
Marshall.  Mr.  Marshall  has  been  in 
the  jewelry  and  watch  making  business 
here  since  1884.  He  is  one  of  the  best 
known  business  men  of  the  town,  hav- 
ing succeeded  exceedingly  well  by  long 
years  of  close  attention  to  his  business. 
He  is  in  his  own  building  in  the  north 
corner  of  the  Court  House  Square.  He 
has  recently  taken  in  J.  W.  Berry  as  a 
partner. 

The  first  jewelry  store  in  my  day  was 
kept  by  Joseph  Handeworker,.  who, 
early  in  the  eighties,  moved  to  Louis- 
ville. 

After  Mr.  Marshall  opened  a  store 
Virgil  Churchill  came  here  from  Mun- 
fordville  and  opened  a  similar  store. 
He  continued  in  the  business  for  a 
number  of  years  before  he  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son,  Roy  Churchill,  who  after- 
wards went  to  California,  where  he 
now  resides.  Phil  Watkins,  a  son  of 
Taylor  Watkins,  succeeded  Churchill 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  Robert  M. 
Phillips,  son  of  Martin  Phillips,  who 
has  a  first  class  store  and  a  first  class 
business  between  Sweets'  drug  store 
and  Woelpert's  meat  shop.  Atter  liv- 
ing in  Louisville  for  a  number  of  years, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Virgil  Churchill  are  again 
residents  of  Elizabethtown,  and  when 
he  is  physically  able  Mr.  Churchill 
woris  at  his  bench. 


M.  H.  Gabbeft  has  been  has  been 
here  about  as  long" as  ^Mr.  Keith.  He 
came  from  Hancock  county  and  is  en- 
gaged in  the  insurance  business,  hav- 
ing a  large  territory  and  has  been  very 
successtul.  He  at  one  time-  owned  the 
Helm  Place  and  built  the  handsome 
two  story  brick  where  Judge  Hobson's 
home  formerly  stood.  He  recently 
built  a  handsome  home  on  one  of  the 
Payne  lots  on  Main  Cross  street. 


C.  L.  Pemberton  came  to  Elizabeth- 
town  about  the  same  time.  Mr.  Pem- 
berton has  bean  engaged  in  the  horse 
and  mule  business  and  also  ownes 
quite  an  extensive  farm  near  town.  He 
is  as  straight  as  a  string  and  as  clever 
as  you  make  them.  Ha  operates  his 
business  from  his  barn  on  Race  street, 
occupying  the  site  where  it  is  said 
the  Lincoln  home  stood.  He  has  an 
attractive  home  on  Poplar  street,  the 
house  haviDg  been  built  for  an  Episco- 
pal rectory. 


The  oldest  grocery  merchant  in  Eliza- 
bethtown is  J.  B.  Walker.  He  has  been 
in  the  grocery  trad 3  here  for  twenty- 
three  years  and  enjoys  a  good  trade. 
John  Miller,  who  is  a  splendid  mer- 
chant, is  his  partner,  and  has  been ; 
with  Mr.  Walker  for  a  number  of  years. 


About  twenty-one  years  ago  C.  E. 
Keith  came  to  Elizabethtown  from 
Leitchfield  to  engage  in  the  monument 
and  tombstone  business.  He  is  a  na- 
tive of  Breckinridge  county.  He  has 
been  very  successful  in  business  and 
stands  exceedingly  high  as  a  citizen. 
For  many  years  he  served  as  President 
of  the  Hardin  County  Sunday  School 
Association.  He  has  associated  with 
him  for  the  past  six  or  seven  years  his 
son,  Lonnie  Keith,  who  is  one  of  the 
livest  wires  in  business  that  our  little 
city  has.  In  addition  to  extending  his 
business,  every  year  he  has  built  six 
or  seven  houses  in  town°and  sold  them. 
His  father  owns  and  occupies  the  Dr. 
Pusey  place  on  Mulberry  Street. 


Jenkins  Essex  Co.,  occupying  the  old 
F.  M.  Joplin  stand,  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  successful  firms  in  their 
line  in  the  State.  They  deal  extensive- 
ly in  building  material,  hardware  and 
agricultural  implements.   The  senior 

member  of  this  firm,  Neff  Jenkins,  is 
an  unusual  executive  and  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  and  progressive 
merchants  in  the  town.  He  is  a  Har- 
din county  man,  raised  on  a  farm,  and 
belongs  to  one  of  the  county's  best 
known  families.  William  Essex,  the 
other  active  member  of  the  firm,  is  a 
thorough  mechanic  and  a  popular  cit- 
izen and  looks  after  many  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  business.  E.  H.  Massie, 
the  silent  member  of  the  company  is  a 
hardware  drummer.  He  is  successful 
on  the  road  and  his  knowledge  in  his 
line  of  business  is  very  helpful  to  the 
company.  He  bought  the  old  Winter- 
smith  homestead  on  Poplar  street  and 
he  and  his  family  have  lived  here  for 
a  number  of  years. 


About   twenty-Uve  years   ago  Gus 
Sallinger  started  a  dry   goods  and 
clothing  store,  calling  it  the  Louisvil  le 
j  Store.  He  was  succeeded  several  years 
i  later  by  Julius  Altman,  who  operated 
the  same  store. 

The  present  owners   of  the  Louis-  \ 
store  are  Charles  Lanz  and  Frank  W. 
Joplin.    They  have  been  conducting 
the  business  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
I  They  soon  found  their  quarters  cramp- 
j  ed,  so  after  buying  the  building  they 


built  a  large  addition  in  the  rear  and  a 
basement  and  later  on  took  in  what 
was  the  Davis  &  Williams  store  ad- 
joining. They  have  perhaps  the  largest 
and  the  most  extensive  stock  of  goods 
in  their  line  in  this  part  of  the  State 
and  do  a  very  large  business.  They 
are  both  Hardin  couuty  men. 

In  addition  to  owning  their  own 
extensive  store  building  they  own  the 
Goldnamer  store  building  and  the  new 
bakery  building,  the  building  where 
the  First  Hardin  National  Bank  is 
doing  business  until  they  move  into 
their  new  bank  and  Mr.  Joplin  owns 
the  Showers  House  lot. 


Austin  &  Tabb  have  been  success- 
ful dry  goods  and  clothing  merchants 
in  Elizabethtown  for  a  number  of  years, 
operating  what  is  known  as  the 
Farmers  Store.  Mr.  Tabb  is  a  son  of 
Dr.  Sam  Tabb  and  was  born  and  raised 
in  Elizabethtown.  He  has  been  in  the 
dry  goods  business  ever  since  he  has 
been  old  enough  and  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  business.  J.  E.  Austin,  his 
partner  and  brother- in  law,  is  from 
North  Carolina  and  came  to  Eiizabeth- 
town  as  principal  of  the  Hardin  Col- 
legiate Institute.  This  firm  has  been 
j  very  successful  in  business  and  enjoys 
a  large  trade  and  the  confidence  of 
the  public. 

HagaD,  Clark  &  Yates  have  run  sue-  ( 
cessfully  for  a  number  of  years,  a  gro" 
cevy  6tore  in  the  Gilded  Age.  Grover 
Hagan,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm, 
was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm  in  Har- 
din county.  He  started  in  the  grocery 
business  when  he  was  a  very  young 
man  and  made  a  success  from  the 
start.  Hilary  Clark,  the  second  mem- 
ber of  the  firm,  is  from  Nelson  county. 
He  has  served  on  the  City  Council  and 
is  a  popular  citizen  as  well  as  a  good 
mercnant.  He  owns  and  operates  a 
large  farm  near  Elizabethtown  in  addi- 
tion to  looking  after  the  grocery  trade. 
Ulman  Yates  is  the  oldest  son  of 
George  Yates,  who  was  Sheriff  of  the 
county.  He  was  a  clerk  in  George 
Rihn's  store  before  he  went  into  the 
grocery  business.  He  also  operates  an 
extensive  farm. 

Thomas  Greif  came  here  from  Vine 
Grove  about  fifteen  years  ago  and  has 
been  engaged  in  the  tin  and  furnace 
business  ever  since.  He  has  been  very 
active  for  many  years  as  a  member  of 
the  City  Council  and  also  takes  a  very 
active  interest  in  Masonry.  He  owns 
a  fine  farm  in  Nelson  county. 


r 


CHAPTER  LVL 
Some  Well  Known  People. 

EfOf  all  the  lawyers  at  this  bar  since 
I  hive  lived  io.  Elizaoattito «a  ch^re 
»re  only  two  that  I  have  not  written 
anaat  in  connection  with  the  political 
history  of  the  county  aud  they  are  the 
only  two  who  have  not  gbeen  candi- 
dates for  office.  Taey  are  H.  L.^James 
cud  G.  K.  Holbert. 

Mr.  James  came  here  about  fcwenty- 
fcwro  years  ago  irom  Louisville  where 
tee  had  been  practicing  law  aod  foru- 
ed!  a  partnership  with  J.  P.  O'Meara. 
This  firm  continued  up  to  the  time 
when  Mr.  O'Meara  moved  to  Oklaho- 
ma, Since  that  time  Mr.  James  has 
continued  in  the  practice*  |alone  arid 
Sues  established  the  reputation  as  one 
«f  the  ablest  and  most  successful 
Bawyers,  not  only  at  the  bar,  but  in 
the  district.  He  married  a  daaghter 
of  Mr.  Berry  Craddock,  of  Hart|  coun- 
ty, and  owos  the  old  Helm  homestead 
on  Poplar  street  which  they  have  con- 
certed into  one  of  the  most  iattractive 
graces  in  Elizabethtown. 


55.  K.  Holbert  came  from  Vertrees  to 
Blixabetbfcown  to  practice  law.  He  is 
&  son  of  Ja  mes  Holbert,  who  recently 
died.  Mr.  Holbert  had  been  a  most 
successful  school  teacber  before  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  his  early 
practice  he  worked  for  The  News  until 
fee  got  a  good  footing  as  a  lawyer.  He 
be:  by  far  the  best  speaker  at  the  bar 
asiod  one  of  the  town's  most  successful 
KHT&ctitioners.  He  married  Miss  Jose- 
phine Lott,  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Joseph  Lott. 


&HSong  the  postmasters  of  Elizabeth- 
town,  Swan  Wintersmith  was  the  first 
In  nay  day.  He  secured  the  appoint- 
ment from  President  Lincoln  through 
I&is  father,  R.  L.  Wintersmith,  Sr.,  who 
'was  the  only  man  in  Elizabethtown 
wis®  voted  for  the  great  War  President* 
Me,  Wintersmith  held  the  postoffice 
watii  Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected,  when 
Mrs.  Emily  Helm,  the  widow  of  Gen. 
Eea  Hardin  Helm,  was  appointed. 
Swan  Wintersmith  has  been  dead  for 
asmmber  of  years.  He  was  the  father 
of  Tom  Wintersmith,  one  of  the  best 
ftoewn  officials  in  Louisville.  Mrs. 
Helm  and  daughter  moved  from  Eliza- 
Iwsfehtown  to  a  farm  in  Fayette  county 
About  fifteen  years  ago,  where  they 
3»ow  reside  with  her  son,  Ben  Hardin 
[Helm. 

Daring  Cle?elani's  second  term  Mr. 
Frank  Joplin  was  appointed  post- 
master he  served  for  one  term  but 
whew  McKinley  was  elected  the  office 
thea  not  being  under  Civil  Service, 
Mr.  C.  L.  Barnes  wa3  named  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Joplin.  Mr.  Barnes  served, 
Jew  a  number  of  years  unbil  his  son. 
Marvin  Barnes,  was  named—  David'  L 
May  was  appointed  to  succeed  him 
wader  the  Wilson  Administration  and 
served  until  about  two  years  ago  when 
Marvin  33arr.es  who  had  served  as  his 


deputy  secured  the  appointment  under 
Civil  Service exam  nation.  Ha  is  the 
jpcesemt  postmaster  and  no  town  has 
■abetter  one.  — -* — 

C  G.  Winteramich  served  as  L.  &  N 
irfijJroad  agent  in  this  city  for  many 
3>®web,  probably  as  long  as  twenty-five 
.Vears.  In  1896  he  was  succeeded  by 
Efltmore  Drain,  who  moved  here  from 
Upton,  where  he  had  been  agent.  Mr. 
Wintersmith  and  family  moved  from 
Rliaabethtown  to  Mobile,  where  he 
H&olds  a  railroad  position. 

He  is  a  fine  gentleman  and  was  a 
most  accomodating  official.  His  home 
'Hm  for  many  years  one  of  the  social 
centers  of  Elizabethtown.  His  son, 
Walter,  has  a  good  position  at  Pitts* 
fc&Fg.  Ernest,  the  oldest  son,  died  and 
the  daaghter,  Edith,  married  several 
years  ago. 

Ik.  Brain  is  a  most  capable  anf  ac- 
comodating agent  and  is  likely  to  Bold 
»is  jefo  as  long  as  he  wants  it.  F.  G. 
©ewJey* .former  County  Clerk,  was  for 
»  ssumber  of  years  agent  here  for  the 
i.  €L,  coaming  from  Cecilian,  where  he 
Btwrwed  in  a  similar  capacitor.  The 
garaseat  I.  C.  agent  is  George  Magruder 
who  has  held  the  position  for  a  long 
tauEs®.  He  came  to  Elizabethtown  from 
Hodgenville.  He  is  a  very  popular  not 
only  in  his  railroad  capacity  but  86  a 
citamen, 

I®  connection  with  the  railroads  there 
was  Bryan  Young,  who  died|  some 
twenty  five  years  ago  when  the^was 
Fanning  the  L.  &  N.  pumping  station 
in  addition  to  this  job  he  was  the 
aggeat  for  the  Courier  Journal  and 
Tunes  and  everybody  knew  him.  He 
fend  «  nickname  for  every  boy  and  girl 
in  town  and  when  he  was  on  the  streets 
you  could  hear  him  whether  you  saw 
him  or  not.  I  liked  Bryan  vary  much 
sad  missed  him  when  he  died.  He  has 
•ne  sister  living,  Mrs.  John  Lancaster. 

Among  the  early  milliners  of  Eliza- 
bethtown a®  far  back  as  this  history 
goes  was  Mrs.  Ag  Yeager,  the  wife  of 
Charles  Yeager.  Every  body  called 
iser  "Miss  Ag."  She  kept  a  boarding 
Saouse  where  the  school  building  cow 
stands  and  I  never  boarded  with  a  bet- 
ter w©eaen  or  sat  down  to  a  betaer 
ran  she  served, 
ftfir.  Charles  Yeager  is  still  living,  al- 
though quite  old  and  much  crippled 
wM&^heumatism.    He  was  engaged 

mmself  in  the  millinery  business  for 
many  years,  being  assisted  by  his  last 
wife  and  after  her  death,  by  their 
daughter. 

Miss  Emma  Stauville  kept  a  millin 
ery  store  here  in  the  ,/early  eighties 
where  Greif's  shop  is  now  located.  She 
moved  to  California  io  a  few  years 
after  I  came  to  this  town  and  died 
there  a  good  while  ago. 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Bowling  was  engaged 
in  the  same  business  here  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  She  was  a  sister  if 
William  Chelf,  the  attorney,  and  came 
here  from  Greensburg.  She  was  tbe 
wife  of  J  W.  Bowling.    Mrs.  Bowling 


remained  in  the  business  until  her 
health  failed,  being  assisted  by  her_ 
daughters,  Mrs.  E.  V.  Campbell  and 
Mrs.  Tom  Morrison.  A  kind  woman, 
and  a  splendid  Christian,  she  was  very 
attentive  to  her  trade  and  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  every  one  wno  dealt  with 
her.  She  died  less'  than  two  years  ago 
in  Louisville  at  the  home  of  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Clay  McCandless,  witn  vhom 
she  lived  after  she  retired  from  busi- 
ness about  twelve  years  ago. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 
riembers  of  the  Legislature. 

Of  all  the  members  of  the  Kentucky 
Legislature  sent  to  both  the  Senate 
and  House  from  Hardin  coanty  in  the 
last  forty  years  only  two  have  died. 
The  deceased  members  of  the  House 
are  S.  E.  Sheets,  of  West  Paint,  who 
was  the  first  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture elected  in  Hardin  county  after  I 
came  to  Elizabethtown,  and  Col.  Jake 
Hayden.   I  have  in  another  chapter 
referred  to  Mr.  Sheets  as  the  author  of 
the  first  prohibition  measure  passed 
for  Hardin  county.   Two  other  mem- 
bers   of    the   Legislature  whom  I 
knew  quite  well,  who  served  prior  to 
1880,   were  Charles   Greenwell,  of 
Glendale,  and  Dr.  George  Strickler,  of 
Stephensburg.   Mr.  Greenwell  was  a 
ruggedly  honest  and  intelligent  man, 
and  was  always  held  in  high  esteem. 
Dr.  Stickler  was  a  brother  of  Dr.  Frank 
Strickler.   He  had  a  large  practice  ;in 
his  profession  and  was  a  man  of  ed- 
ucation and  a  high  order  of  intelligence 
and  integrity.   His  widow,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Strickler,  is  still  living.  , 

I  have  referred  in  this  history  to 
James  C.  Poston,  who  preceded  E.  S. 
Sheets  as  the  member  from  Hardin. 
After  Mr.  Sheets  came  Col.  Jake 
Hayden.  He  had  previously  served  in 
the  State  Senate. 

There  were  no  party  nominations 
made  then  in  the  county.  Dr.  Strick- 
ler, E.  U.  Bland  and  John  N.  Hill  were 
candidates  for  Representative.  They 
agreed  to  leave  the  selection  as  to 
which  one  of  them  should  run  to 
friends  and  the  choice  fell  on  John 
Hill.  After  Mr.  Hill  was  named  Col. 
Hayddh  announced  himself  and  a  hot 
race  followed  in  which  Hayden  won. 

Col.  Hayden  was  quite  a  figure  in  the 
county  in  his  day.  He  was  a  large 
land  owner  and  was  a  man  of  strong 
individuality. 

After  Col.  Hayden,  D.  L.  May  was 
elected  to  the  House,  defeating  Dr. 
George  Strickler  in  the  first  party  pri-  J 
mary  which  had  been  held  since  the 
race  for  county  offices  nearly  twenty 
years  previous.  He  afterwards  de- 
feated Maj.  C.  W.  QuigginS,  who  was 
the  Republican  nominee.  Mr.  May, 
after  serving  one  term  in  the  House, 
defeated  Col.  Jake  Hayden  for  the  Sen- 
ate. He  is  now  a  well  known  citizen 
of  Elizabethtown,  having  retired  from 
active  duties  when  he  resigned  as 
postmaster  of  Elizabethtown  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago.  J.  P.  O'Meara 
followed  as  the  member  of  the  House 


from  Hardin.  He  was  a  brilliant  law- 
yer and  an  able  speaker  and  served  in 
the  long  session  following  the  adoption 
of  the  present  constitution.  He  is  now 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 


W.  H.  Hays  preceded  O'Meara  in  the 
House.  He  was  a*  brother  of  Maj. 
Thomas  H.  Hays,  whom  I  have  referred 
to  several  times  in  this  history.  Mr. 
Hays  is  now  living  at  Salt  River,  Bul- 
litt county. 

Chprles  W.  White,  a  traveling  sales- 
man, who  made  his  home  in  Elizabeth- 
town,  went  to  the  Legislature  for  two 
terms. 

Charles  Nelson  was  elected  Repre- 
sentative from  Hardin  county  following 
the  issues  brought  up  in  1896.  He 
succeeded  himself  and  was  a  member 
during  the  Goebel-Taylor  contest.  Two 
years  ago  he  was  again  sent  to  the 
House  and  this  year  he  has  been  re- 
elected to  succeed  himsel*  without  op- 
position in  his  own  party.  He  has  been 
an  honest,  intelligent  and  faithful  rep- 
resentative of  the  people.  He  lives 
near  White  Mills  and  is  a  son  of  the 
late  Stamp  Nelson. 

W.  W.  Tabb,  of  Glendale,  succeeded 
Nelson,  He  was  an  active  leader  in 
the  Free  Silver  fight  and  was  re-elected 
for  the  second  term,  defeating  Judge 
W.  H.  Gardner  in  the  primary  election. 
He  then  was  chosen  Senator  for  the 
district.  He  is  now  Superintendent  of 
the  Jenkins-Essex  Co.'s  plant  at  Glen- 
dale. * 

Henry  Miller,  former  County  School 
Superintendent,  was  elected  to  the 
House  for  one  term.  He  was  after- 
wards made  one  of  the  Regents  of  the 
Western  Normal  School  and  is  now 
living  in  Oklahoma. 

John  C.  Pirtle  served  two  terms  very  ' 
creditably  in  the  House.  He  is  now! 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Elizabeth- 
town  Public  School.  He  is  a  man  of 
extensive  knowledge,  high  education 
and  fine  integrity.  He  is  a  son  of  Dr  ■ 
T.  W.  Pirtle,  deceased,  who  was  one  of 
the  best  physicians  in  the  county. 

Everett  Lee  was  the  member  from 
Hardin  county  who  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law  making  the  second  con- 
viction for  selling  liquor  a  penitentiary 
offense.  He  served  two  terms  and  is 
now  the  Custodian  of  the  State  House, 
having  been  appointed  under  Govern- 
or Stanley. 

W.  A.  Shawler  of  Colesburg  repre- 
sented the  county  in  two  Legislatures. 
He  was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  both 
his  races.  In  the  first  race  he  defeat- 
ed Messrs  W*.  H.  McMurtry,  W.  J. 
Meers  and  D.  M.  Cooper.  The  latter 
is  a  lawyer  of  excellent  standing  at 
this  bar  and  one  of  the  few  lawyers 


here  with  a  collegiate  education. 

In  his  second  race  Mr.  Shawler  defeat- 
ed R.  E.  Settle,  one  of  the  brightest 
and  best  equipped  men  in  the  county. 
Our  present  Representative  is  Charles 
A.  Nelson.  Ot  the  State  Senators  from 
Hardin  county  only  two  did  not  first 
serve  in  the  House.  They  were  W.  B. 
H  ay  ward  and  Haynes  Carter.  I  have 
previously  mentioned  the  former  a- 
mong  the  leading  educators.  Mr.  Car- 
ter was  nominated  and  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  for  years  ago  without 
opposition.  He  served  with  credit  to 
his  district  and  is  now  a  successful 
lawyer  at  this  bar. 

The  county  as  only  elected  three 
jailers  during  the  time  I  have  lived 
here.  They  were  Joe  Sweets  D.  B.  Pat- 
terson and  Joe  Williams.  I  have  pre* 
viously  written  of  Joe  Sweets.  Fol 
lowing  his  death  D.  B.  Patterson  was 
elected  as  his  successor  and  he  was  de- 
feated by  Joe  Williams  or  ''Uncle  Joe," 
as  everybody  called  him,  who  served 
three  terms  in  succession.  He  then 
declined  to  run  and  was  succeeded  bv 
Patterson  who  was  re-elected  last 
month.  Both  of  them  were  very  popu- 
lar officers.  "Uncle  Joe"  died  in  1918. 
Mr.  Patterson  is  a  first  class  jailer  and 
devotes  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  Court  House  and  the  yard'  in 
keeping  them  attractive. 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 
Elizabethtown  in  1921. 
No  one  would  recognize  the  Eliza- 
bethtown of  1921  as  the  same  town  as 
when  Mr.  Samuel  Haycraft  closed  his 
history  of  the  place  in  1869.  It  has 
undergone  in  this  period  of  time  many 
changes  and  every  one  of  them  for  the 
better.  Then  it  was  a  struggling  coun- 
try village  of"  most  ordinary  and  un- 
attractive appearance.  It  is  now  a 
modern  up-to-date  and  beautiful  little 
city.  Many  tourists  who  pass  from 
Chicago  to  Miami  declare  it  is  by  far 
the  prettiest  small  city  on  the  entire 
route. 

In  1869  the  people  who  came  to 
town  rode  horseback  and  tied  their 
horses  to  the  public  racks  on  the 
Court-house  Square  while  they  swap- 
ped their  country  produce  "for  grocer- 
ies and  other  needed  supplies.,  Now 
they  ride  into  town  in  automobiles 
and  dress  as  well  as  the  best'  city 
folk.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see 
from  300  to  500  automobiles  on  the 
streets  on  Saturday  and  this  can  be 
readily  accounted  for  when  the  fact  is 
known  that  more  than  1,200  are  li- 
censed in  the  county. 

While  there  are  not  more  than  a 
half  dozen  store  buildings  left  of  those 
which  were  here  in  1869,  the  greatest 
changes  are  not  in  the  business  blocks 
htit  in  the  residential  section  of  the 
city.  There  have  been  three  very  ex- 
tensive additions  to  the  city  in  the  last, 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  including  the 
Gardner,  Stewart  and  Mantle  additions. 
The  Gardner  addition  is  in  the  western 
part  of  the  city,  and  embraces  ten  or 
twelve  acres  laid  off  in  lots  on  what 
was  at  one  time  known  as  the  Dr. 
Pusey  farrn^  This  addition  is  practi- 
cally all  built  up  with  attractive  homes 
well  laid  off  streets  and  with  side 
walks. 

The  Stewart  addition  is  in  the  North- 
ern part  of  the  town,  being  the  field  of 
the  old  Jacobs  property  and  lies  be- 
tween Mulberry  and  Main  Streets. 
This  addition  is  also  well  built  up  es- 
pecially on  these  two  streets.  The 
Mantle  addition  is  northwest  of  town 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Dixie  Highway 
and  extending  nearly  to  Claysville.  A 
number  of  nice  homes  have  been  built 
there.  The  city  practically  extends  to 
Claysville  which  is  a  mile  from  the 
Court  House.  Another  addition  con- 
sisting of  the  old  Fai"  Grounds  has 
been  laid  off  into  lots  and  sold  but 
there  has  not  been  much  building  on 


this  section  as  yet. 

The  extreme  beauty  of  Elizabeth- 
town  consists  of  its  wonderful  shade 
trees  which  border  both  sides  of  all 
our  residence  streets.  The  homes 
show  architectural  taste  and  are  all  set 
back  from  the -streets  with  beautiful 
and  well  kept  lawns  with  flowers 
and  shrubbery  ornamenting  them  in 
the  summer  time.  The  streets  are  as 
smooth  as  a  floor,  kept  clean,  and  rid- 
ing along  them  is  like  passing  through 
the  best  residence  section  of  some  of 
our  large  cities. 

According  to  the  census  of  1920 
the  population  was  2.530  with  very 
little  foreign  population.  The  town  is 
|  still  growing  without  enough  homes 
to  take  care  of  the  people  who  desire 
to  move  here.  Most  of  the  influx  con- 
sists of  well  to  do  farmers  who  have 
moved  here  to  educate  their  children. 
The  growth  of  the  town  since  the  last 
census  is  best  attested  by  the  crowded 
condition  of  our  new  school  building 
which  it  was  thought  when  built  would 
answer  all  the  requirements  of  the 
city  for  many  years. 

The  social  life  of  the  city  is  excellent 
There  are  no  factions  and  respectabilty 
and  proper  conduct  always  insure  ref 
cognition.  The  city  has  not  only  grown  I 
in  population  but  it  has  grown  enorm-  j 
ously  in  business.  One  of  the  great 
factors  in  the  growth  of  business  is  I 
the   automobile   which  brings  much 
business   from    other  counties  and 
from  the  remDte  section  of  the  county'. 

The  growth  of  the  banking  business  : 
from  a  small  private  bank  with  de-  ! 
posits  not  exceeding  $50,000  to  eleven'  Addenda.  I  did  not  realize  what  a 
banks  with  a  deposit  of  over  $4,000,000  task  1  was  undertaking  when  I  yielded 
attest  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  to  the  wishes  of  a  few  friends  to  write 
both  the  town  and  county.  f  *his  history,  but  now  that  it  is  finished 

™-i    .      B  ,  i     i  j  I  am  glad  I  undertook  to  do  it.  Tne 

Elizabethtown  now  has  two  banke 

.   .    .      .    ,  ,  .  -  A  chapters  have  been  carefully  kept  in  a 

vo  factories  six  drv  erood  stores  seven 

scrapbook  with  corrections  of  all  mis- 
takes on  the  margins,  so  that  if  it  is 
ever  put  in  book  form  it  will  be  easy 
for  the  printer. 

H.  A.  Sommers. 


let. 

The  city  has  voted  a  bonded  debt  to 
put  in  a  filter  plant  and  is  only  wait- 
ing until  prices  come  down  to  install 
it.  I  know  of  no  better  or  prettier 
town  in  Kentucky  than  Elizabethtown, 
and  I  consider  myself  very  fortunate 
to  be  numbered  among  its  citizens. 

In  writing  this  last  chapter  of  this 
history  and  in  conclusion  I  will  men- 
tion the  fact  that  with  the  first  of  the 
coming  year  the  affairs  of  the  cuy  will 
be  in  entirely  new  hands.   Mr.  Neff 
Jenkins    in  November  was  elected 
Mayor  by  a  handsome  majority.  He 
is  one  of  the  leading  business  men  of 
the  town  and  a  high  class  executive. 
The  Council  is  composed  ef  entirely 
new    men.   Frank   W.  Joplin    is  a 
prominent  dry  goods  merchant  and  a 
very  large  owner  of  Elizabethtown  real 
estate.  Dr.  John  M.  English  is  a  lead- 
ing physician  with  a  very  extensive 
practice.    Mr.  Virgil  Piskerill   is  a 
practical  common   sense   citizen  of 
many  years  residence  here.  Mr.  Chas. 
Terry  is  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Mill  and  a  man  of  fine  character  and 
standing.  Mr.  J.  L.  Hawkins  is  a  clerk 
in  McMurtry  &  Cates  store  and  be- 

longs  to  the  Hawkins  family  in  the 
East  End  and  is  the  first  representa- 
tive from  that  part  of  the  city  who 
has  been  on  the  Council  for  a  number 
of  years.  Dr.  C.  W.  Harrison  is  the 
youngest  man  on  the  Council  and  a 
prominent  dentist. 

THE  END. 


two  factories  six  dry  good  stores  severi 
groceries,  two  bakeries  two  meat  mar< 
kets  one  musical  instrument  store  one 
photograph  gallery,  two  hardware 
stores,  two  undertakers,  three  furniture 
stores,  two  marble  and  monument 
yards,  one  mill,  two  hotels  three  res- 
taurants, four  shoe  repairing  shops, 
eight  lawyers,  five  physicans  and  three 
dentists,  three  garages  and  two  auto- 
mobile repairs  shops,  one  merchant 
tailor,  three  millinery  stores  and  two 
jewelries.  The  moral  tone  of  the 
community  has  probably  improved 
even  more  than  its  appearance  and  its 
business.  The  standard  of  citizenship 
is  high  and  a  very  few  cases  from  the 
town  ever  appear  on  the  criminal  dosk- 


